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AMEPHKAHCKOE IIPOCBEIMEHHE 


3noxa MpocselleHHa BOULIa B HCTOpHIO YeslOBeyeCcTBa Kak BeK BeJIH- 
KHX COLIH@JIbHbIX NepeMeH, FpaHAHO3HbIX KIaCCOBbIX OHTB, BeK THraHT- 
ckoH paGOTbI MBbICIM, OCYLIeECTBHBIWeH KapHHHaIbHylO NepeouweHky 
UeHHOCTeM CTaporo Mupa deogamu3mMa. B AMepHke MeMOKpaTH4ecKan 
nugeonorna II pocBelieHHa, BhICTYNHB MPpOTHB WepKOBHOFO JOrMaTH3- 
Ma H TypHTaHckoro OGckypaHTH3Ma, 3Q102%KHJIa MporpeccHBHble Tpa- 
HUMH HallHOHasIbHOH O6iulecTBeHHOM MBICNH CILIA. 

HanG6onee cnewHduyeckoh yepToH amMepukaHckoro [Tpocsemenna 
6b ero GoeBow, HACTYNMaTesIbHbIM XapakTep, HEMOCPeACTBEHHAA CBA3b 
TeCOPHH H MpakTHKH, COY¥eTaHHe MuOcOmckOH H aKTHBHOH oOGulecT- 
BeHHOH WH NONHTHYECKOH AeATEIbHOCTH. -bypHOe pa3BHTHe NOMHTHYE- 
CKHX COObITHH paHO JIHLIHIO aMepHKaHckoe ITpocpellleHHe yMo3pH- 
TeJIbHOFO XapakTepa OOuebuNOcomcKoro TeopeTH3HPOBaHHA, NpHaB 
eMy TIpaKTH4eCKylO HallpaBNeHHOCThb, CTONb CBOHCTBeHHY!HO HallHo- 
HaJIbHOMY CKlaly yMa «*HTeneH CILIA. Snoxa IIpocseuienua B 3TON 
cTpaHe COBMasla C HallIMOH@sIbHO-OCBOGOZHTENbHbIM JBH)KCHHEM H 
BofttwoH 3a He3apucuMocTb (1775—1783), KoTOpyio AmepHka Bena 
NpoTHB AurmHn. IlosTOMy aMePHKaHCKHe NPOCBeETHTEIH He NpocTo 
BbipaOaTbiBasIM OCHOBbI HOBOrO MHPONOpAAKa, TEOPeTHYECKH ONpas- 
AbIBaA CFO 3AKOHHOCTb HW MPaBOMOYHOCTh, OHH CO32aBasin ero FOPHOH- 
Y4eCKHE H NOMMTHYECKHE POPMBI H Pel TEIbHO MPOBO AHH HX B KH3Hb. 
EctecTBeHHo, 4TO MPH 3TOM OHH He MOFAM OCTaBaTbCA TONbKO uNO- 
codamu 4 MopanucTaMH, OHH G6BINM O6UIeCTBeEHHEIMH H rocylapet- 
BCHHbIMH Jle€ATeIAMH, COMaTaMH PeBOJIOUHOHHOM apMHH HM OHMW0- 
MaTaMu MOnogoro rocymapcTsBa. Ha wx onto BbInana NovweTHaA 3ala- 
4a BbIKOBAaTb HallHOHasIbHOe CAMOCO3HAHHE, OTCTOATb AYXOBHY!O He3a- 
BHCHMOCTb HOBOH HeMokpaTuyeckOH KyJIbTyPbl, 3a1O%KHTb DyHAa- 
MCHT CaMOCTOATeNBHOM HallHOHasIbHOH JIMTepatypbl. 

Tlombem ocso6onuTenbHoro ABHxKeHHA 60—70-x roqoB yckKOpHn 
dopmuposanue HallHOHaJIbHOH NMTepaTypbl, MpowlenwieH K KOHLLY 
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XVIIl Beka fOonrHH H HeNerkHH NyTb OT OHEBHHKOB, PeJIHTHO3HbIX 
MaM@seTOB 4 TpakTaToB NypHTaH Hosok AHHH, a Takxe IyTeBbIx 
3amuMcok HW reorpavwyecKHxX COYHMHeEHHA «JDKeEHTJIbMeHOB» 10%K- 
HbIX TOCEICHHH DO PEBONIOUHOHHOH NyONHUHCTHKH H MaCCOBOM se- 
MOKpaTHY¥eckoH no33HH. WM nepBbIMH HallHOHaIbHbIMH 2kaHpaMH 
mutTepatyppr CIUA cram monuTuyeckHh namdnet, dxunocod- 
CKH TpakTaT, CATHPHYecKOe CTHXOTBOPeHHe H PpeBOJIIOWHOHHAA 
mleCHA. 

CaMbIM APKHM HW HHTeEPeCHbIM ABIICHHeEM MONOD0H aMepHkKaHCKOn 
muTepatypbi Opa Punocodckasd nyOnmuncTuKa MpocBeTuHTeeh. Ona 
lipHiaia HenmoBTOpuMoe cBoeoOpa3He HW ONpesenna xapakTepHbiit 
o67Hk cBoel 3n0xH. [Tlam@net, 3TOT H31OONeHHbIN Kap NMTepaTypbl 
KOJIOHHH, 6e3pa31eyIbHO FOCMOACTBOBAI B He CHatana XVII u gocTur 
CBOErO HaHBbICIUero pacuBeTa BO BTOPOH NomoBHHe XVIII cToneTua. 
Tonbko 3a nepHog 1763—1783 rogos B cTpaHe 6bINO ONy6NHKOBaHO 
OKONO ABYX TbICAY NaM@MeTOB HW MOMMTHYECKHX CTaTeH. C CcepeNHHbI 
60-x rON0B pa3BepTbIBaeTCA HaCTOAMIAA «BOMHA NaM@seTOB» MexKY 
CTOPOHHHKaMH AHIIHH (OANMCTaMH) KH NOOOPHHKaMH He3aBHCHMOC- 
TH (maTpHoTamMu). Ha cmeny ef mocne OCTHKeHHA He3aBHCHMOCTH 
MIpHuwia He MeHee O7*KeCTOUeHHAA NOJeMHKa MeEKAY JeEMOKpaTaMy H 
cbenepanucTaMu, OTpaxaBuiad GoppOy WIHpOKHXx coeB TpyAOBOrO 
HacesIeHHA 3a MEMOKpaTHYeckHe CBOOOAbI NPOTHB CTaBLUero y BaCTH 
c0103a KpyMHoro paOosslafesbyeckoro MiaHTaTopctTsBa Ora x Topro- 
BO-IIPOMbILWJICHHOK Oypxya3HH CeBepa. 

Cpeau HaHOosee BHOHBIX MpesAcTaBHTenei amMepHkKaHcKoM ny6nn- 
UHCTHKH MOXKHO Ha3BaTb HMeHa JKeHMca OTuca (J. Otis, 1725-1783), 
Dxona J[uKnucouxa (J. Dickinson, 1732-1808), Camro3na Anamca 
(S. Adams, 1722-1803). Ha nwayano 90-x rongoB ManaeT pacuBet 
caTHpHyueckoh nyOnMuMcTHKH @Mununa @pexo (Philip Freneau, 
1752-1832), camoro kKpynHoro HW H3BeCTHOrTO NOITa AMePHKH 3TOTO 
nepHona. Ero caTHpbl ObiInH cBOeoOpa3HbIMH CTHXOTBOPHbIMH 
naM@sleTaM#, HallWcaHHbiMH C NOseMHM4eCcKOH CTpacTHOCTHIO Oopua 3a 
oOulecTBeHHOe eNO H OONaaaBLIMMH aKTYa/IbHbIM NMOMHTHYECKHM 
3By4aHHeM. CaMbIMH NONyIApHbIMH H HavOonee 3Ha4YHMbIMH 110 
cBOeMy BKJIay B pa3BHTHe OOuUIeCTBeHHO-NONMTHYeECKOH HW MHNOCOH- 
CKO MBbICIIH MOJIONOH AMePHKaHCKON KYJIbTypbI NyONHUMCTaMH ObINH 
Bb. ®panxinn, T. D>xeddepcon u T. Mein, mpou3BeqeHuA KOTOpbIX H 
BKJIKOYCHbI B HAaCTOALIMA COOpHHK. MMeHHO C HX ACATEJIBHOCTbIO 
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cBaA3aHbI CaMble MepeaoBble OCTHKeEHHA MHNOCOMHH H AMTepaTypbI 
aMepHkaHckoro I ]pocsBellleHHa. 

Cpoeo6pa3HoH YepTOH, OnpenenaABWIeH CNeuMmuKY aMepHKaHCKOrO 
TlpocseuieHHa, OblT TOT akT, 4TO, HECMOTPA Ha PadHKasIbHOCTh 
CBOHX COIHaJIbHO-NOJHTHYeECKHX BO33PeHHH WH MaTepHasIMCTHYeCKoe 
MHPOBOCIIPHATHE, AMEPHKAHCKHE MPOCBeTHTEH OCTABaJIHCh B PaMKax 
neu3Ma. JA MaTepHaMcToB, nucan Mapkc, 4eH3M «ecTb He Oosee 
Kak yooOubIi Wu merKHH cnoco6 oTaenaTbcA OT peuIHrHH».! A B 
KOHKPeTHbIX YCIOBHAX KOJIOHH@/IbHOH AMepHKH, a 3aTeM HW MOOn0H 
aMepHkaHckoH pecny6nukKH 2eH3M MpocBeTuTeneh cTan mporpeccus- 
HbIM ABJICHHEM B DYXOBHOM KJIMMaTe HOBOFO rocyapcTBa, Kora 
JIMLWIb Ha HeDONrHA Cpok Obi pa3BeAHbI TEMHbIe TYYH PeNHrHo3HOrO 
XaHkecTBa WH MpakoOecna. JlocTaTOYHO BCMOMHHTb, Kak OCTOPOxKeH 
6bII B CBOHX BbICKa3bIBaHHAX PpaHKIMH, KakKOM TpaBne NMoaBeprca 
Tle 3a CBOM eHcTHYeCKHe NaM@uetThl. 

@uyocomua amepukaHcKkoro I] pocBelleHuA NOHAYay Pa3BHBalacb B 
TeCHOH 3€BHCHMOCTH OT aHrsIniickoh MHNOCOMHH H 3CTeTHKH, a B 
o6acTH 3THKH OT Tak Ha3bIBaeMOn «IIKONbI HpaBCTBEHHOTO 4yBCT- 
Ba» (Moral Sense School), ocHoBbIBaBLUelica Ha KOHUeENUHAX CeHCyann3- 
Ma. TeOpHa «HpaBCTBeHHOrO YYBCTBa» CNOKNacb NOX BIMAHHeM 
Jloxxa, LlebtcOepu, XaTyecona, IOma u Cmnuta WH NonynApH3HpoBa- 
JlaCb BO BAIHATENbHBIX AHIIHACKHX *KypHamax «bontyH» (The Tattler. 
1709-1711) wu «3putTenb» (The Spectator, 1711-1714) Aaaucona 
(J. Addison, 1672-1719) u Cruna (R. Steele, 1672-1729). KpaeyronbHbIM 
kKaMHeM ee GbIsIO NOMO2XRKeHHE, YTO B CBOHX CY2KACHHAX HW HPABCTBCHHbIX 
OWEHKax YeNOBeK HCXOAHT H3 CMeuH@HYeCKHX YYBCTB, KOPCHALUAXCA B 
erO NCHXHKe. DTOT YYBCTBEHHbIA KOMIMUIeKC, ObIBLUMK CHaYana y Jlokka 
JIOTHYECKHM pe3yIbTaTOM MpHOG6peTeHHOrO Ha OCHOBe ONbITa HU 
Ha61100eHHA HPaBCTBEHHOFO NOHATHA, NOD BIMAHHeM uae Meptobe- 
PH HW XaTyecona NpespaTHIca BO BPOXKAeHHOe Npempacnonoxenue Ye- 
NOBeKa K NOOpy HW rapMOHHH, HOOponetTenu u Kpacote. 

3i€cb BaxKHbI 1Ba O6cTOATeNbCTBa. Ileppoe — nepeMelueHHe NO3Ha- 
BaTCJIbHOH CNOCOOHOCTH YesOBeka H3 OGacTH pa3yma B cibepy 4YBCTB. 
Kak nucan Iebrc6epH «MyapocTb Gombe HCXOOMT 43 Cepaua, 
HOKEIM 3 TONOBbIy? BTopoe BaxHOe NonoxKeHHe «LIkonbI HPaBCT- 





, Mapkce K. uw Durease ®, Cou., Uz. 2, 1. 2, crp. 144. 


Unt. no: Whitney R. Primitivism & the Idea of Progress, Baltimore, 
1934, p. 32. 
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BeHHOrO 4YBCTBa» — Hoayuee OT JlokKa OTOKAecTBNeHHe DOOpa c 
IUIMTeCJIbHbIM YOBOJIBCTBHEM H NONb30H DJIA YeNOBeKa, TO e€CTb TO 
CMeLUeCHHe 3THYECKHX HW ICTETHYECKHX KaTerOpHAt (a2 3A00HO H COMMAIb- 
HbIX), KOTOpoe ObII0 BOOOLIe XapakTepHo ana IT pocBeleHusA B WeEIOM, 
HO ABJIAJIOCh CHEWM@HYeCKOH OCOHeHHOCTbWO eFO aHIIHACKOTO BapHaH- 
Ta mpexue scero. Ilo 3THM BCeM NOAPa3yMeBaIOCh, YTO YENOBEK B 
cBoeH OCHOBE, TO ECTb NO cBOeH NpHpore, 106p HW HeHcnopyen. 3710 xe 
MIPOHCXOMHT H3 OFPpaHHYeHHOCTH YeNOBeXYeCKOM NPHPOAbI, a He ABIIA- 
eTCAH €€ H3HAY@IbHbIM CBOHCTBOM. OTa TOYKA 3PeHHA pazaenanacb 
MpakTH4¥ecKH BCeMH HeHcTamH XVIII Beka, oHa BOCXOMHT kK NeiOHH- 
UEBCKOMY HpeACTaBJIGHHIO O MHpe, OCHOBaHHOMY Ha «lpeycTaHos- 
JIeHHOH TapMOHHH» (harmonia praestabilita), npemonpeneneHHOH 6o- 
roM. TO4HO TaK 2%Ke, Kak (QH3HYeCKHA MHP MOKOHTCA Ha OT- 
KPbITOM HBHOTOHOM YHHBEpCasIbHOM 3aKOHE B3@HMHOLO MPHTAKeEHHA 
Teyl (cHle TpaBHTauHH), TakKHM %e OOpa30M KH HpaBCTBeHHbIA MUP 
luePp»KUTCA Ha YHABEPCasIbHOM 3aKOHE “HPaBCTBeEHHOLO 4YBCTBa» — 3a- 
KOHE B3aHMHOTO NPHTAKeHHA MexXAY DYWaMH: CH1aMH CHMMaTHH HU 
B3aHMHOH G6arocKNOHHOCTH. Kak cua MpHTsKeHHA TapaHTHpyeT 
rapMOHHIO HW COBePLUeHCTBO MPHpOdbl, Tak H CHbl CHMMaTHH H 
OnarOcKNOHHOCTH OKHbI ObIIH B Haeane, B COOTBETCTBHH C 
YTONMHY4eCKHM O6Pa30M MbILWIeHHA NMpOcBeTHTeNeH, TapaHTHPoOBaTb 
OOLIECTBEHHY!0 FapMOHHIO H COWMAIbHbIA Mup. Bce npoTHBopeyaline 
3TOM «MpeAYCTaHOBeCHHOH GoxKeCTBEHHbIM MPOMBbICIIOM rapMOHHH» 
(akTbl, MIPHPOAHbIe KATAKIH3MbI WH COUMAJIbHOeE 310 OOBACHAINCh 
Kak Cay4aiHble OTKIIOHEHHA, BPCMeHHbIe MPHPOAHbIe HECOBePLeHCT- 
Ba, HIM Kak NOCI€QCTBHe HeMPOCBeLUeEHHOrO BKyCa. 

Pa3ymeeTca, Nono6Hoe O6OCcHOBaHHe ONTHMH3Ma ObisIO DOCTaTOYHO 
xpynko. Ho, kak Bcerga, @uNOcodckoe NocTpoeHHe GObINO NpH3BaHO 
JIMLUb PaLMOHAIM3HPOBaTb HACOOrHYeCKYIO YCTAHOBKy, COOTBETCT- 
BYFOLYKO COUH@IbHOMY MOO%KeHHIO pacTyLUero BIIMAHHA TpeTbero 
COCNOBHA, H MOITOMY HCTOPHYeCKHH ONTHMH3M, NOpoxKdaemblit 
3KOHOMH4YeCKHMH ycrexaMH Oypxkya3HH Kak Klacca, HHKakHe NpHpol- 
Hble KaTacTpo@bl NokoNeOaTb He MOFIH. 

Ora rapMOHHA pacnpocTpaHsacb H Ha B3AHMOOTHOLUCHHA HHDH- 
BHJla C OOUIECTBOM: ero YaCTHble 2%KesaHHA HW adbdeKTs! DO KHbI ObiNH 
ObITb WIA NOMb3bI HW CYaCTbA OOLIeECTBa COasaHCHPOBaHbI C ero COLH- 
Q@JIbHbIMH %KeIAHHAMH H addektTamMu. CnegqoBpaTenbHo, B pe3yibTatTe 
OTOXKDECTBIeHHA ITHYECKOFO HaYala C COUHANIbHbIM, MpoOsema Hpas- 
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CTBeEHHOrO COBEPLICHCTBOBaHHA YesOBeKa Kak €FO BOCNHTAHHA B COOT- 
BeTCTBHH C 3€KOHAMH TIpHpOb! BbIOBHTasacb Ha NepBbiii NaH B JIHTe- 
patype [lpocseuleHHa H ONpedenana OHaaKTHYeECKHA Nadhoc npocBeTuH- 
renew. A3 3TOrO NONO*KeHHA HM BbIPOC B MHTeEpaType H HCKYCCTBe TOT 
KyIbT MPHPODbI, HE HCNOPYeHHOK YeNOBeKOM H ABAFOLIelCA NpH- 
MePpOM FapMOHHH H CileqOBaTebHO HaHOonee OTBe4YaFOLeH ecTecT- 
BeHHbIM CKJIOHHOCTAM 4esloBeka, KOTOPbIA H MUTA NOsqHeEMWINH pyc- 
COH3M. 

Pa3yMeeTCA, @HIJIHACKHM BJIHAHHEM HE HCYepNbIBalOTCA HCTOYHHKH, 
K KOTOPbIM OOpallianacb aMepHKaHckas dunocodua, a NoOHATHE 
«HPaBCTBeEHHOrO YYBCTBa» HaNOHAIOCh pa3sIHYHbIM COMep2xKaHHeM B 
3aBHCHMOCTH OT BCeH CHCTeEMbI MHIOCOMCKHX HW COLMAJIBHO-NOMHTHYe- 
CKHX BO33PCHHA pa3HbIX MbicuTeneh. AMepHKaHCKHe NpocBeTHTeNH 
HCMbITaIH HW CHIbHOe BO3MeHCTBHeE (paHUy3CKHx MaTePpHaHCTOB, 
CilaBUBLUIMX BOeCHHO B CBOeH 3XTHKE WH COWHONOFHH CeHCyasIH3M H 
PallHOHaJIH3M, 4TO ObINO CBA3aHO Mperxk le BCero C TeM, 4TO «6opb6a 3a 
pa3yM MepemecTuNach B NoNMTHYeCKyIO chepy».! 

OaHako, Kak oTMeYaeT B. 9. BerxoBcknit, «9THYeECKaA DOKTPHHAa 
AMePHKaHCKHX NpocBeTHTeNeH He COBMazala Cc IJTHYECKHM Y4eCHHEM 
@paHuy3ckHx MaTepHaHCTOB, OTCTaHBaBLIHX NPHHUMN «pa3yMHoro 
3FOH3Ma>». Oua He HCXOMHJIa HH H3 Pa3yMa, HH H3 3FOH3Ma. AMepHKaH- 
CKHE MPOCBeETHTeIH OTHIONb HE OTPHUAIH BIIMAHHA (MPHTOM G6naroT- 
BOPHOrO) pa3yMa Ha HPaBCTBeHHOe CO3HAHHe, HO Ppa3yM OHH CYHTAasIH 
BTOPHYHbIM MNO OTHOLMIEHHIO K MepBHYHbIM IMOLIHOHAJIbHbIM CTHMY- 
JiaM»? Pa3qenanw aMepukaHCKHe MbICAHTeIH H TEOPHIO BPO>KAeHHOrO 
«MOPaJIbHOrO 4yBCTBa»; Kak mca JKeddepcon, «npHpova BHeApHNa 
B HaluH Cepaua 1060Bb K ApyrHM» (MHCbMoO K Jloy of 13. VI. 1814). 

Kpome Toro, B OTNH4He OT aHIIH4aH BX ITHKA Oba COLMAIbHO ak- 
THBHOH, He HMeNa HHAMBHAyasIuCTHY4ecKOro XapakTepa H IIpHBOAMIa K 
OCO3HaHHIO HeEOOXOAMMOCTH NMOMMTHYeCKOH GopbObi: «CTpemmenHe 
K DOOpy H CyYacTbIO CBA3bIBaeTCA C OCYLIECTBAeCHHeEM MporpeccHB- 
HbIX OOLeECTBeHHbIX Npeo6pa3z0BaHHi. Mopastb B CBOHX BbICWUHX Mpo- 
ABNIEHHAX NepepactaeT B PeBOIOWMOHHyIO mpaKTHky. Econ 
3TOFO elle HEMb3A YCMOTPeTb B TPHHaUaTH3Ha4HOM CcheKTpe MpaHkK- 


'HapcxunaH.c. 3ananuo-epponenckana dunocodusn XVII Beka, 
M., 1974, ctp. 370. 


7 BuxospcKknab. Amepukanckue npocsetuTesn, M., 1968, Tr. 1, ctp. 45. 
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JIMHa (YMepeHHOCTb, MOJIYaIMBOCTb, NOpADOK, GnaroHaMepeHHOCTh, 
IIpOcToTa, NPHNexKaHHe, HCKPCHHOCTb, CNpaBeDIMBOCTh, BO3Ep)KaH- 
HOCTb, YHCTONMNOTHOCTh, CNOKOMCTBHEe, HEMOPOYHOCTb, CKPOMHOCTS), 
To y Lxeddepcona u OcoGenHo y Iletina MopasIbHbI Madoc ABCTBeEHHO 
pHoOperaeT peBosOuHOHHOe, AEMOKpaTHYecKoe 3By4aHHe».? 


BenmkamMuH @MpaHkiun (1706—1790) — reHwanbHbIh camoy4ka, 
CTaBLUHA BbIqatOWIMMCA YYeCHbIM H OOUWIECTBEHHbIM eATeeM, Obi 
OHO 43 CaMbIX OPHIHHAJIbHbIX H CAMOOBITHbIX PHFyp AMePHKAaHCKO- 
ro Ilpocpemienua. Cprin GOCTOHCKOrO peMecJIeHHHKa, PpaHKNHH paHo 
Hayall CBOIO TPYHOBYIO 2%KH3Hb, C OBCHaguaTH eT NOCTYNHB y4eHH- 
KOM B THNMorpadur1o, NpwHagexKaBulyto ero Opaty. JImMub ABa roza 
MIIPOY4HBLIMCh B HavaIbHOM WIKOIIe, OH BCHO 2KH3Hb YMOPHO HM HacToH- 
4HBO 3€HHMAaJICA CAMOOOpPa3z0BaHHeM H MpHoOpen cepbe3Hble Hay4Hble 
NO3HaHHA B CCTECTBEHHbIX HaykKax, MHJIOCOMHN, IKOHOMHKE, HTepa- 
Type. BnocneacTBHH OH MpocnaBHyicA Kak aBTOp pa6oT no TeopHH 
3NeKTpH4ecTBa, H Kak H300peTaTesIb FPOMOOTBOAA, OTKPbIBLUIHH 
3IEKTpH4ecKyHO IPHPOAY MOJIHHH. YueHad DeaTeMbHOCTh PpaHkKIHHAa 
NOYYHIa BCEMHAPHOe MPH3HAaHHe, OH Obi H36paH 4NeCHOM HECKOJIbKHX 
akaleMHit, B TOM 4¥Hce PoccHiickowH akaeMHH HayKk. 

Kak 3KOHOMKCT ®paHkJIHH pa3aenan TeOopHu Mu3KOKpaTos H B 1729 
rogy, 3a nonBeka 00 A. Cmuta, chbopmynuposayl TeopHro TpynOBOK 
CTOMMOCTH. Ero @unocodckHe B3ITIADbI CKNaMbIBaJINCh MOD BAWMAHHEM 
Jloxka, Ie@tc6epu, Mpuctau, Konnun3a, dpakuy3cKHx MpocBeTure- 
Jlei HW MpeTepnenv H3BECTHY!O IBOJIFOUMIO OT PaMHKaJIbHOrO eH3Ma B 
MOJIOAOCTH, KOrNa OH OTPHLa GeccmMepTHe AyWIN HW Npegzonpeaenenne 
(3 «PaccyxXeHHH O cBoGone H HEOGXOAHMOCTH», 1725), 20 Gonee yMe- 
PeHHOM opMb! 1eH3Ma B NO3qHeMWIMA Nepuvor. 

CnenyeT OTMeTHTb, TO MpankHHy BCcerga Oba CBOMCTBeHHAa 
OCTOPOXKHOCTb B OTKPOBEHHOM BbIPaxKeHHH CBOHX JCHCTHYECKHX 
B3rnagosB. Kak H MHOrHe aMepHKaHCkKHe MpOCBeTHTEeIN, 3a HCKIIHOYE- 
HHeM [lettHa u Asiena, OH YKOHANICA OT OTKPbITOFO KOH@MMKTA C 
LEPKOBbIO, MPOABJIAA HECOMHEHHbIN ONNOPTYHA3M B 3TOM BOTIpoce. 
3necb cKa3alacb HCTOPHY¥ecKad OrpaHHYeHHOCTh aMepHkaHckoro [I po- 
CBeELUCHHA. 3aTO, B COBEPLeHCTBE BIaeA DAPOM HPOHHH H MHCTHOH- 


'Bprxopckun Bb. AmMeprkanckHe mpocsetutesn, M., 1968, rT. 1, crp. 51. 
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KallHH, PpaHKIHH YMENO NOMb3IOBaICA ITHM OPy2KHEM IIA CAaTHpH4e- 
cKOrO OCMeAHHA PeIHIHO3HbIX NpegpaccyakoB, aOcypAHbIX C TOYKH 
3peHHA 30paBoro cMbicwa. Kak mpeacTaBHTesO paHHero aMepHkaH- 
cxoro TlpocBeuleHHaA eMy MpHLWIOCb B NepBylO OYepenb GopoTeEca c 
BIMAHHeEM MYpHTaHCcKkOH HDeoNorHM, rnyOOkO yKOpeHHBUelca B CO3- 
HaHHH HOBO@HTIHACKHX KONOHHCTOB. HeaapomM OAHHM H3 MMepBbix 
oObeKTOB HaCMeLUeK ellie COBCeM FOHOrTO MpaHknHHa cTan KoTToH 
Me3ep — MpeqcTaBHTeb H3BeCTHOH «aHHacTHH Me3epon» — Tpex 
MOKOJICHHH LepKOBHHKOB H JIMTepaTOpOB, MAeMHbIX BOOXHOBHTEeH H 
PYKOBOAHTeNeH NypHTaHckoH TeokpaTuHH Hosoh Anrmnn. 

AHTH@eoOdalbHanw WH AHTHMOHAPXHYeCKaA HallpaBsIeHHOCTh MypHTa- 
HH3Ma, OYXOBHOFO HacyleqHWkKa aHriniickoi Oypxkya3HOH peBONIOWHH 
XVII Beka nopoxdana cneuHduyeckHi DeMOKpaTH3M Oyp2kya3HOn 
kybTypbi Hoporo Cseta. WU, HecmoTps Ha TO, 4TO NypHTaHcKHe 
Ue€PKOBHHKH ObIJIM CHJIBHO CKOMIMPOMeTHPOBAaHb! «CasIeMCKHMH  TIpo- 
ueccaMH>>, PEIHTHO3HO-3TH4ECKMe MpeACTaBeHHA ITOH «OypxXya3HOH 
PeJIHTHH> OCTABasIHCb MOLUHbIM aKTOPOM OOLIECTBEHHOLO BO3TeHCT- 
BHA. MlosTOMy B Nponarande MpOcBeTHTeJIbCKHX B3FNADOB PpankiHH 
yacTo npwGOeran K HHOCKa3aHHAM H MIpHT4aM, K TOMY JIMTepaTypHOMYy 
Mackapayly, KOTOpbIA Obi Tak NpHHAT B XVIII Beke. Ita Macka «npo- 
CTOAYUHOTO» Cokpata, 3aaarollero CBO «GeCXHTPOCTHBIe>) BOMpo- 
Chl, 330NOBCKHH A3bIK, HPOHHYeCKOe OTCTaHBaHHe aOcypoHOM TOUKH 
3PeHHA HW WWHMpoKoOe OOpalieHve K NPHeMaM NapogHH H CO3HaHOT TOT 
cBocoOpa3Hbii CTHIb @paHkMMHa, roe MykaBad yCMellKa Kak Dyto0 
MHHYTy MOria OGepHYTbCA ANOBHTOM caTHpOH WH YHHYTOXKAaWWIHM 
capka3MoM. IIpHMepoM MOryT CUyXKHTb caTHpHyeckan mputua «O 
paSotoprosie» (1790), rae MYCYNbMaHCKHA BManbika, HCnOMB3yA 
AaPryMeHTallHio aMepHKaHCKHX paOOBadenbleB, ONPaBAbIBaeT CBOE 
peweHve oO6paTuTb B paOcTBO GeubIX XPHCTHAH, *XHBYLUHX B ero Byla- 
RCHHAX, HII NpPOCBeTHTeNbckaA wyTKa «O nepepaboTKe Bbu6nnn» 
(1779), HanpaBneHHas Kak NpOTHB aBTOpuTeta buOHuH, Tak H MpOTHB 
HPaBOB MOHapxHH. 

®pankaun 6bin MpocBeTHTeseM B MOHOM CMbICHe 3TOFO CNOBa: OH 
COMCHCTBOBaN MPOCBeLIeHHIO CBOHX COrpaxkKdaH, BbINycKaa ra3eTy, 
KaNleHqapv, B KOTOpbIX MponaraHoHpoBan cBeTcKHM vw 6ypxya3Hbiit 
BINA Ha oKH3Hb, Obl OCHOBaTeeM MHOFHX MpOCBeETHTEMbHbIX 
yapex denn: Dunanenbduiickoro KOJIWIeEIKa, NOPBaBLUerO C TeEONOrH- 
Weckoh O6pa3oBaTenbHOH TpadHuHei, AMepukaHckoro duNOcodcKoro 
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oOuiectBa, NyOGnH4aHOH OnOnHOTeKH, Dake OOUIeCTBEHHOHM GONbHHUbI HW 
rOpOACKOH NoxkapHOH KOMaHAbI. Kak HW BCe AMePHKaHCKHe MpocBeTH- 
TeH OH MPHHHMall CaMOe aKTHBHOe€ y4aCTHE B PeBOHOLIHOHHbIX 
co6biTHAx, BxooHN B KomnccHio NO penakTHpoBanuio JleknapalHu 
He3aBHCHMOCTH, B KaYeCTBe AHNNOMaTa MpescraBlan HHTepecbi 
MONOZOH pecryOnukH B Espone. 

Kak nuTepaTop PpaHKNHH CNOXKHIICA NOX BIWMAHHeEM aHrIHAcKOn 
*KyPHaNHcTHKH CTuia WH AWaHCOHa HM Mpexkie Bcero HX 2K yPHala «3pH- 
Telb», KOTOPbIN NpHBH emy, Mo 3aMeyaHHto A. HW. Crapuesa, «BKyC 
K YMeEPACMOMY IOMOPOM MOPaJIH3OBaHHIO KaK OCHOBHOMY MeTOLY 
JIMTepaTyPHO-BOCNHTaTesIbHOrO BoO3qeHcTBHA». B 39TOM ayxe HM 
6bIIM CO30aHbI B 2WKaHpe «OaraTenb» MpOocnaBHBUIHe ero Ha JIHNTepa- 
TYPHOM NOMpHie MOpabHO-@unocohckue MpHTHH «Dhemepa», 
«Pa3roBop PpaHksInHa C NOAarpom. 

JivnakTHyeckas JIMHHA B TBOPYecTBe MNCaTeNA NoNyyna HanGonee 
aApkoe CBOE BOMIOULEHHE MOMHMO BbiluegWeH NOCMepTHO «ABTOOHO- 
rpadun», B TaKHX ero Mpon3BeyeHuAX Kak «Hayka IIpoctaka Puyap- 
fa» u «O pockoulu, 1eHH W Tpyoonwbuny». 3fecb, HapADy CO CBETCKHM 
HW TeMOKpaTH4ecKHM XapakTepOM MponoBenyeMOoro aBTOPOM «MO- 
P@IbHOTO KODeKCa» YenoBeKa TPeTberO COCNOBHA, OTPa3HNacb CelH- 
duyecknh 6ypxya3Had CTOpOHa MHpoBo33peHHa PpaHKiHHa, H6O 
OCHOBHOH LesIbro 3THX NOyyeHHH Gpila 3anaya MaTepHanbHOroO OGora- 
LWeHHA, 

leno He B TOM, HackosIbKo «IT poctak Puyapa» 6bin co3zHaTenbHO 
wiv 6ecco3HaTeIbHOK MaCKOH PpaHKNHHa, H HaCKOMbKO aneKBaTHO 
cCeHTeHUHH Puyapya OTpaxkasin ero COOcTBeHHbIe BariAgbl. T]poOsema 
3ak1}O4a1aCb B TOM, 41TO HMEHHO B 9TOM (opMe OH, B COOTBETCTBHH CO 
CBOHMH MPOCBeTHTEJIbCKHMH 3a0a4aMH BOCNHTAaHHA Macc, C4el WIA 
ce6s HaH6onee yOOOHBIM BeCTH NponaraHAy MesmkOOypxya3HOrO Mpak- 
THUH3Ma H pallHOHasIH3Ma, CBOerO MpaHKIHHOBCKOrTO «32paBoro 
cmbicna». Tlostomy, HECMOTDPA Ha BCHO yCJIOBHOCTb MackH Puyapza, 
OHa — ABHOe CBHJETENBCTBO HEONOrMYeCKOH yCTaHOBKH MesIKOOyp- 
#WKYa3HbIX B3r1A00B MpaHknvHa Kak NeBla HW aMouoreTa MepBHYHOrO 
HakonneHua. B «Hayke Ilpocraka Puyapna» oTpa3HJIca MpocBeTH- 
TeJIBCKHH YTOMH3M, H MpH BceH 30paBOCTH ee %KHTeHCKOH MypOcTH 
OHa FOBOpHT ckOpee 06 39KOHOMHYECKOM HaHBHOCTH MemKOOyp2xya3- 


' VicTopus aMepHkaHckon mHTepatypH, T. 1, M—JL, 1947, ctp. 65. 
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HbIX HJVIHO3HH, NOPOX TaBLUMX HADeKAbI, YTO Tpyzontobue H Gepexsn- 
BOCTb MOTyT NPHBeCTH K HHOMBHAyasIbHOMy ycrexy. 

[pH 3TOM HEOGXODHMO OTMETHTh, YTO MHPOBO33peHHe MpankIHHAa 
mp Bce CBoeH NPOTHBOPeYHBOCTH ObINO DOCTaTOYHO ryMaHHCTH- 
yeCKH LUIMPOKHM, 4TOObI HCYeEPNMbIBATLCA ODHOM ITOH CTOPOHON. 

Kpome Toro, BO BpeMeHa @panknuHa, korfaa Oypxya3naA Obina ewe 
TlepeMOBbIM K/IaCccOM, NoaOGHas NporpaMMa %KH3HEMeEATENbHOCTH He 
Moria HME€Tb, HECMOTPA Ha BCHO CBOHKO OFPaHHYeHHOCTh C TOYKH 3pe- 
HHA ZYXOBHbIX WeHHOCTeH, TOrO peaKUMOHHOrO XapakTepa, KOTOPbI 
oHa mpHoOpena O4eHb CKOPO, KOFMa CTaa CO3HATEJIBHbIM OpyOHeM 
3peioh Oypxya3HOH nponaraHabl. Miponaraygabi nobeaHBLUIeH H OCO3- 
HaBlUel CBOe MOryluecTBO Gyp2xkya3HH, NbITaBLUeHCA BOCNHTATb «mpo- 
CTaKOB PHYapOB» H3 Macchi ObIBLUAX MeJIKHX NPOH3BOAHTeNeH — Ha- 
pOxKWaOWleroca MponeTapwata, OTYyKHeHHOrTO Kak OT opyaHi 
CPeACTB NPOH3BONCTBA, TaK MH OT KOHEYHOFO NpOAYKTa cBOero Tpysa. 

B paSotax ®paHknHHa ABHO H HariadHO 6bina O6HaxeHa NPOTHBO- 
pewHBasn CyLUHOCTb IIpocBelieHua, erO ABOMCTBeHHaA MpuHporna: «uap- 
CTBO pa3yMa» H «30paBOrO CMbICJIa»» HeH30eEKHO OOOpayHBaocn 6e3- 
OYXOBHOCTbHO WapcTBa KanutTana. MV kakosa ObI HH ObiIIa HCKPEHHOCTb 
cyObeKTHBHO ONarux NOMbICNOB MpaHkHHa, O6beEKTHBHO OH MpoKia- 
bIBasI MOpory COBpeMeHHOMy Oyp2xya3HOMy yxy. 

Ily6nukyemble B COOpHHKe M3peyeHHA TIpoctaka Puyapaa Mb 
4aCTb KanleHgapa «AnbMaHaxa IIpocraka Puyapna». B cBoe BpemMs Ka- 
JI€HDapH NOMb3IOBaIHCh ropa3q0 GONBUIHM MpecTHxKeM y YHTaTesed, 
“eM celyac, H B 3NOxy, Kora BMecTe c BuOnMeH OHH OBI MpaKTH- 
4e€CKH €0HHCTBeEHHBIM YTeHHeEM JIA MHOFHX JO DeH, HX PyHKUHA Obisa 
COBepLIeHHO HHOH. OHH NpesAcTaBnann coboh cBoeobpa3Hble 9HUHKIO- 
Ne€QHH TOTO BpeMeHH, OHH COOOWIANIH O NOCNeEMHHX HaY4FHbIX DOCTHxKe- 
HHAX, TaBasIH CBEMeHHA NO ACTPOHOMHH, O MOHETHbIX CHCTeMax pa3- 
HBbIX CTpaH, O cnocoOax COKpauleHHbIX BbIMHCICHHA WH MOMeLUaIH Ha 
CBOHX CTpaHHlax caMble pa3HOOOpa3Hble MpakTH4ecKHe COBeTHI. B 
MHCNe Hx COCTaBHTeNeH BbICTyNasIH yYeHble, TakHe Kak HalpHMep Pe- 
THOMaHTyC — HeMELIKHH MATEMATHK H ACTPOHOM, KayleHaapeM KOTO- 
Poro oT 1473 roga nonp3oBanca Konym6 u apyrve MopermiaspaTenn. 
Cpean ux aBTOpoB ObINH paHuy3ckHit ryMaHHcT PaGse u HeMeLKHH 
NuCaTenb [pwmMenpcray3eH, co3faTeib «CHMIMIKUHCCHMyca». B 
Pykax xe @panknHHa KaleHoapb cTan cpeacTBOM fmpocBerHTenb- 
CKOH nponaranabi. OH paccKa3bIBaeT B abMaHaxe O «3HaMeEHHTOM 
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acTpoHome KonepHuke», «MpHHUe aCTPOHOMOB H @HJIOCOMOB cape 
Ucaaxe HptoTone», «3HaMeHHTOM JI>KOHe JloKke, 3ckBatipe, HbroToHe 
MUKPOKOCMOCa», cape PpeHcuce b3kOHE, «CNpaBeWIHBO NOYHTAaeMOM 
OTHOM COBPDeMeHHOH 3KCNEPHMeHTAIbHOH MUNOCOMHH», H APOCTHO 
Hananaet Ha 3HAMCHHTbIX MOJKOBOALIEB BCeX BDeMeH, BKIIOUaA 
Llesapa H Anexcanapa, OTKa3bIBaa HM B pase Ha Cnasy 4 WoOOnecTb. B 
YaCTHOCTH, OTMETHB JeHb poxK REHHA PPAHUY3CKOTO KOPOIA, BeIMYAaA 
efO DIA HOCTHXKEHHA KOMHYECKOLO 3¢dMekTa «JIbIOHCOM XV », DpaHk- 
JIMH CapKaCTHY4eCKH NOOaBIAeT, YTO OH «HECOMHEHHO OGeLllaeT CTATb 
TaKHM Ke BEJIMKHM HHTPHraHoM, Kak H efO Hed, WIM, Ha A3bIKe MOITOB 
MW OpaTopos, repoem. CyllecTBYIOT TPH BeJIHKHX HCTpeOuTeNA pona 
yeOBeYecKOro: 4yMa, ronog Hrepod. UyMa uw ronogd ry6aT TOMbKO Bac 
JHYHO UW OCTABIIAWT Balle MOOpPO BalliMM HaCieoqHHKaM; HO repo, 
KOra OH IIPHXOOHT, OTHHMA@EeT H 2%KH3Hb H DOOpo, HO6o ero aes0 H Cla- 
Ba COCTOAT B TOM, 4TOObI YHHYTOKATb YENOBeKa H eNO ero pyk». 

CaMbIM H3BeCTHbIM H KpylHbIM NO oObemMy Mpou3BeneHHeM PpaHk- 
jiMHa Obina ero «Aspro6uorpadua», BbILueaWias NMOcMepTHO B 1791 
rogy. OH Haya pa6oTy Had Heit B AHrsmuu B 1771 rogzy HW NOTOM Mpo- 
HOSKas MMCaTb C NepepbIBaMH MO KOHLUa 2%KH3HH, HO TaK H He OKOHYHI 
cBOerO CaMOFO NOMYAPHOFO y COBPeEMeHHHKOB TpyAa, AOBeMA NOBECT- 
BosaHue 00 1759 roga. 

STO paccka3 O AYXOBHOM CTaHOBJICHHH HW HPaBCTBeHHOM COBepLIeH- 
CTBOBaHHH YesIOBeKa TPETbeErO COCMOBHA, NOCTPOHBLUETO CBOFKO 2KH3Hb 
Ha Ppa3YMHbIX Ha¥alax WH Onarogapa »xTOMYy AOOuBUeroca ycnexa. B 
3TOM cMbicne «ABTOOHOrpadHto» PpaHKHHa, CO BCeMH NMpHYHTa- 
FOUIMMHCA ~OFOBOPKaMH, MOXKHO Ha3BaTb MepBbIM aMepHKaHCKHM 
«MPOCBeETHTeEJIbCKHM PeasIHCTHYECKHM POMA@HOM>, Tak Kak peaJIbHan 
2%KH3Hb eFO aBTOPa OKa3aslaCbh JCTETHYECKH MEPEOCMbICIICHHbIM MakTOM 
XYMO%KeCTBEHHOrO Npou3BezeHHA. Pa3yMeeTca, Mp BCeH CO#KHOCTH 
CTpyKTypbI «ABTOOKOrpamun» OHa MOKeET ObiTb Ha3BaHa «POM@HOM> 
BeCbMa YCJIOBHO, Pedb HeT CKOpee O NPHONMKeHHH K %KAHPy POMaHa, 
060 3MOpuHoHe Aaieko elle He COXKMBIUeHCA MOpMBI. 

TlucaTenb c YHCTO NPOCBeTHTeJILCKON TEHDEHUHO3HOCTbIO MOAYHHA- 
eT COObITHA CBOeH %KH3HH ADeEONOrMyeCKON 3anaxe NPOAeMOHCTpHpo- 
BaTb MpakKTHYeCKyrlO NOMb3y MponaraHaHpyeMOH HM «HOBO HpaBcT- 
BeHHOCTH», HeH3MeHHO COMpOBOxKHad paccka3 O CBOHX MOCTyNKax 


' Major Writers of Early American Literature, Madison-Lnd., 1972, P. 214. 
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MOpaJIbHbIM KOMMeHTapHeM. M o6asHHe «ABTOOHOrpa@Hn» 3aKsIHO- 
yaeTCA B TOM, 4TO repo, HECMOTPA Ha CBOe CTpeMsIeHHe K 3KOHOMH- 
yeckOii He3aBHCHMOCTH, BCe BPeMA BbIXODHT 3a Mpedenbl CTHMYOB 
MaTepHasibHoro oOOorawieHHA, B CBA3H C 4eM MpoOseMa «HOBO 
HpaBCTBEHHOCTH» NOsy4aeT ITHYECKH MOMOXKHTEMbHOe PeleHHe. 

@paHKIHH CO3Ral AMTepaTypHbIA O6pa3 HOBOrO YemOBeKa, peasH- 
3yroluero ceOA B YCJIOBHAX NOBCEHHEBHOH Oypxya3HON NeHCcTBHTeNb- 
HOCTH. bbila Npeyiox*KeHa HOBAA MODENb «pOMaHa BOCMUTAaHHA»), Po- 
MaHa CTaHOBJICHHA JIM4HOCTH, NpH4eM HOBOH GObisiIa Cama HEMOKpaTH4- 
HOCTb TIOCTaHOBKH BONpoca, HOO pedb LWIa O CAaMOM OObIKHOBEHHOM 
yemoBeke CaMOrO CKPOMHOrO MPOHCXO%*KDeHHA, KOTOPbIA JIMIIb C 
NOMOLIbIO ROOporeTened (a ux ObIIO, Kak yxKe FOBOPHIIOCh, He GoNbILIe 
HW He MeHbliUe KaK TDHHadWaTb) DOCTHr MaTepHasbHOrO HW AYXOBHOrO 
mpeycnesHua. HW nadoc «ABToOuorpapun» 3akmoY4aeTca B TOM, 4TO 
cpoero repod PpaHKsIHH NpeacTaBiaeT ropa3q0 Gonee npocTonyui- 
HbIM MH CKPOMHBIM Ha AapOBaHHa, 4eM OBI OH CaM. 

Jieno, eCTeCTBeEHHO, He B CO3HATEIbHOM OOMaHe HH CTpeMJIeHHH 
CKPbITb KakHe-1H6O akTbl CBOeH 2kH3HH. PpaHKIHH, KOHeYHO, MOHH- 
Mali CBOe 3Ha4eHHe MW KaK MOPaJIbHOrO MpHMepa JIMYHOrO ycriexa, H Kak 
MpedcTaBuTena HOBOTO MHponopsndka. Ho kak dunocod-mMopasxKctT, 
NpecNeyrOuiMH BOCIMTAaTesIbHble WesIH, OH OYCBHAHO CO3HATENIbHO 3a- 
3eMIIHJI WHTepaTypHoro repos «ABToOnOorpabun», 4TOGbI pelliHTb 
OMDakTHYeckylo 3afay4y: NpenosaTb HPaBCTBeHHbIN yPOK, MpeBpaTHB 
ceOa B THNHYHbIM, CeMOBaTEIbHO, YCpeNHEHHbIM MO MpocBeTHTeNb- 
CKOH ypaBHHTesIbHOM HHeEONOrHH, OOpa3ell MIA NOApaxkKaHHaA. 

Tipo6nema ngononHsetca ellie H TeM, 4TO Neped HaMH MpencTas- 
jieHve aBTopa oO ceGe, KOTOpOe HY AHOMeH c Gonee pa3BHTOH camMo- 
Ppedjekcueii Waneko He BCerfa ANe€KBATHO CBOeMy peasIbHOMy OOMHKY, B 
HaHHOM cCyly4ae ellie HW MpeoacTaBneHHve, OTATOLIeCHHOe THMHYHO Mpo- 
CBETHTeNILCKOH Gecco3HaTeNbHOM TeHNeHWHeH palluOHaMCTHYeckH 
OObACHATL HCKMHOYNTEIbHOe Yepe3 GaHanbHoe. Mlo3xTomy o6pa3 co6- 
CTBEHHOR NHYHOCTH, MOMHMO YHCTO 3CTeTHYeECKOH TpaHcopmaliun, 
PacluHpHsicaA B pe3syNbTaTe HeonorM4eckoH O6paSoTKH No NpocBeTH- | 
TeNbCKOM NPOrpaMMe CTPOEHHA H Pa3BHTHA JIMYHOCTH, No NporpamMnMe, 
KOTOPy!t0 MpanKsIHH C4YHMTAas HEOOXOAHMBIM MpeMJIOX%KHTb CBOHM 4HTAa- 
TEJIAM B KaYeCTBe MOYYHTeNLHOrO MpHMepa. Takasx NO3HUHA «HIOCO- 
ba» — onna u3 THNONOrM4ecKHX *KaHpoobpa3yroluinx MOZeEIeH 3NOXH 
PallWOHanH3mMa. OnHako B cyly¥ae Cc MpaHKIMHOM 39Ta MODeIb OKa3a- 
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jlacb ropa3aq0 Gonee peaucTH4eckOi: 3aNONHHB MHPOBO33PeHYECKyIO 
CXeMy KOHKP€THbIM X%KH3HEHHbIM MaTePHasiOM, aBTOP CO3ZaJ1 NOMHO- 
KPOBHbIM 2*KHBOH XapakTep, H ero «ABTOOHOrpadbua», Nepeliaa, TAKUM 
06pa30M, H3 NOrpaHHYHO 30HbI MexKDY DOKYMeHTaIbHOH HTepaTy- 
poH HW XyO%xeCTBeHHOH, Kak MpOH3BeMeHHe MeMyapHOrO MiaHa, B 
oOMacTbh sIHTepaTypbl XyMO2%KeCTBeHHOH, MosapwHna yesloBeyecTBy 
3anNOMHHalollvica pearucTuyeckuHit o6pa3. 

TlonynapHoctb «ABTOOHOrpadun» y COBPeMeHHHKOB MpaHKIHHa 
Obila BbI3BaHa elle H XAPAaKTEPHbIM JIA TOTO BPCMeHH HHTepecoM K 
HHOMBHAYaIbHOCTH YeOBeKa, K €FO HeMOCPeACTBeHHbIM MepexKHBa- 
HHAM, K CEMeHHOMY aciieKTy erO 2%KH3HH C TEM KYJIbTOM 3aJ1YIUIeBHO 
MYHOrO, Mpocroro vu Ge3bicKycHOrO, HCKpeHHero H eCTeCTBEHHOTO, 
KOTOPbIM 6bI] NOpoxKoeH MHTepaTypow CeHTHMeHTAaNH3Ma. ITOT 
TlepeHOC BHAM@HHA Ha CaMOLICHHOCTb JIMYHOCTH, BH€ 3€BHCHMOCTH OT 
ee OGuIECTBEHHOrO NOO%*KeHHA, H BbITeKalOllee OTCIONa AHTPONONO- 
rHweckoe NOHHMaHHe YenOBeKka GbIJIH KOHCYHO TakOH Ke CXeEMOH, Kak 
MW KyIaCCHUMCTHYeCKOe MpencTaBseHHe O 4eNOBeKe, XOTA H CBAETEJIb- 
CTBOBaJIH O HeECOMHEHHOM MeMOKpaTH3alHH NOAKOMa, MOCKOJIbKy 
BKJIFONaJIH B CeOA HE TOJbKO OTHENbHbIX H3OPaHHbIX NpenacTaBuTenen 
pola 4eOBeyecKOrO, HO HM BECb POA MHOACKOH, HOO kaxK ABI YeNOBeK 
6bIJI erO 3AKOHHBIM MpeacTaBHTeEJIeM. 

Tlon06Haa aOcTpaKTHOCTb B BOCNPHATHH NpHpOAbI YeNoBeka BOOG- 
Le ABJIACTCA XADAKTepHON YepToK II pocBewleHHA, NOHHMaeTCA NH 4e- 
Nopek Kak OHONOrHYeCKOe CYLIECTBO C BeEYHbIMH NCHXONOrHYeCKHMH 
CBOMCTBaMH, HJIH Kak «aseropH¥eckOe IOPHAHYeCKOe JIHUO», Kak 
«rpaxkKaHHH», NMOCTyMaroulHAcA CBOHMH JIMYHbIMH HHTepecaMH pak 
BceoOulero Gara TObKO JIMUIb B CHJIY «HPaBCTBeEHHOrO 4YBCTBa», B 
CHJIy OMHWX MOpaJIbHbIX NMPHHUMNOB. «PeanbHbI YeOBeK, — MHCal 
06 3ToH snoxe Mapkc, — Npv3HaH JIMLIb B BAe 3JTOHCTHYECKOTO HH- 
DMBK 2a, HCTHHHBIA YeNOBeK — MHLIb B BHZe aOcTpakTHOTO Citoyen»». } 
AG6cTpakTHOCTb B MOHHM&aHHH YenoBeKa MH BbITeKalOWIaA H3 3ITOTO 
CX€MATHYHOCTb ero H306paxKeHHA B HCKyCcTBe ObIJIH THOBYHbI WIA 
BCexX H axKe CAMbIX NepedOBbIX NpencTaBuTenei MpocspewieHua. Kak 
ana JleccuHra, Tak 4 ona Mopo B MX TeOpHH HW MpakTHkKe cnoco6 TH- 
MM3auUHH 3aKIHOUaICA He B HHOMBHAYQIN3alHH, a B THNOBOH JOrHke 
xapaKTepoB, B YCTpaHeHHH HX HHOMBHAYasIbHbIX YepT WH PHKCHPOBaHHH 
HX DODOBROH OCHORbI 









































'Mapkce K. u DSuHrenbe © Couynnenus. U3q 2, T. I, ctp. 405. 
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TeHdeHUHA K NOAOGHOMy pogvy a6cTparHpoBaHHA XapakTepua, pa3y- 
MeeTca, H 18 PpaHksHHa, He IPHHHMad ee BO BHHMAaHHe, BOOOLE He- 
BO3MO2%XHO NOHATb ero TBOpYecTBO. Ho, kak oTMeYana A. Enuctpa- 
TOBA, MPOCBETHTE/JIbCKHH peasiv3M yoke B efO aHIIMHCKOM BapHaHTe 
TArOTes] K KOHKpeTHOM HHAMBHyaIbHOCTH H306paxaemoro.! C ee 
60/IbIUIHM OCHOBaHHEM 3TO MOXKHO OTHECTH K «ABTOOHOrpadun»), roe 
caM MaTepHasl CONPOTHBJIACTCA HCKYCCTBEHHOM cxeMaTH3alIMH. I109- 
TOMY Ha CMeHy MackaM @paHkIHHa, TakKHM Kak «mpocTak Puyapy» 
win sjOOO3HaTeIbHbIM (buNOCcOm-MopasIMCT, APyr YeOBeYeCTBA B 
«Ohemepe» HW Apyrux «GaraTensx», Kak OOOOLICHHbIM ABTOPCKHM Cxe- 
MaM C HX YCTaHOBKOM Ha paccKa34HKa H CIIEMOBATeEJIbHO Ha CKa3 C ero 
CyKeCHHOM aMMINTYQOH COUHAIbHO-peyeBbIx kONeGaHHH, B «ABTO- 
6vorpadbun» MpHxOaHT «oOpa3 aBTopa» c ero ropa3aqo GOoneee AHHAa- 
MHYHbIM HW CO%KHbIM, 4CM PaHblile, COOTHOWWUeCHHeEM C paccka34H- 
KOM — BOOOpaxaeMbIM @MpaHKJIHHOM, OT HUA KOTOpOrO BeeTCA 
MOBECTBOBAaHHe.2 

B 3TOM H 3aKsIKOUaeTCA NepeXODHbIM XapakTep TBOPYecTBa PpaHk- 
JIMHa, YBEPeHHO MpONaraBuero BOpory peasH3my X1X Beka, Tem 6o- 
yJlee, 4TO eMy MeHee Bcero ObINO MpHcyule CyxXOe MOPAIN3KPOBaHHe, 
CTpeMsleHHe NpeBpaTHTb CBO NPOM3BeAeHHA B OXHO3HAYHY!O MOpalib- 
HylO NponoBedb. 30ecb, NoxwKamy, emy GMoKe Bcero NO oyxy «Bek- 
®UNACKHH CBALLICHHHK» ToOnacMHTa C ero HCKYCCTBOM MOJIYTOHOB, 
KOTOPbIM Tak BOCXHWasIca CTeHaalib. 

Hemb3a He OTMeTHTb MH YHCTO JIHTepaTypHble DOCTOHHCTBAa «ABTO- 
Ouorpadun», HaMHcaHHOM MpOCTbIM H ACHBIM A3bIKOM, CO CTOJIb 
XapaKTepHbIMH Jia DpaHkIHHa JIAKOHH3MOM H MOAKyNaroule ecTecT- 
BCHHOCTbIO TOHA, HCKPCHHOCThHO, 2KHBOCTbIO H OCTPOYMHeM. MmMeHHO 
ostomy «AsToOuorpamua» Kak dbakT WHTepatTypbl, B NpOTHBONO- 
JIO*KHOCTh akTy 2%KH3HEHHOMY, JIerlieMy B OCHOBY ero XyO2KeCTBeH- 
HOH OOpa6oTKH, HeOOA3IATEIBHO HYXKMaeTCA B 3ABEPLUICHHH, MOCKObKy 
C SCTCTHYECKOM TOUKH 3PeHHA OHA OONadaeT XyHORKeCTBEHHON LIENOCT- 
HOCTbIO. KnoukopaTaa WH @parMeHTapHas, GenHad ACKJIOYHTEJIbHbIMA 
COObITHAMH, Cep>xKaHHasd NO TOHAIbHOCTH, BIIOTb 20 yrpo3bl BMacTb 
B MOHOTOHHOCTh, OHa OONaaaeT YOHBUTENbHLIM ELHHCTBOM MOBeCT- 


 ————— 


"Enue TpatosBpaA.A. AHINHHMcKHA pomaH 93n0xH ITpocBeueHua, 
Mockga, 1966, cTp. 42. 


2 
BunorpaazosB.B. O reopun xyqoxecTBeHHOH pen, M., 1971. 
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BOBaHHA, YBJIEKATEMbHOM CBOeM BHeLIHei OOMaHYHBOH GecxHTpOocT- 
HOCTbIO paccka3a, 3a KOTOpOH TaHTCsa BbICOKHH Haka HAeHHOH Halips- 
%KeCHHOCTH, CBOZAIeH BCe pa3PO3HEHHbIe DeTaH B CTPOrO BbIBEpeH- 
HYHO IlelMlb 3€AKOHOMePHOCTei, NOIYMHEHHBIX CypOBOH BHYTPeHHe;i JIO- 
rHke, HallpaBsieHHOH Ha NOCTHKeHHE €XHHCTBeEHHOM WH OnaropooqHoH 
ueIu. DTOT MOpasH3M B BBICIIIEM CMBICI€ CFO NPOCBeETHTEbCKOM OH- 
WaKTHYHOCTH — OnecTALIMH ypOK HDPaBCTBeHHOrO COBePLLIEHCTBOBA- 
HHA, MpenoqaHHbii HeHa30N1MBO, 6e3 Tpecky4ero H CAMOJOBOJIbHOrO 
NlefaHTH3Ma, HO Ha 2KHBOM 4esIOBe4eECKOM TIPHMepe, C NOJIHbIM NOHH- 
MaHHeM Kak 3€MHBIX CylaOocTel NOTH, Tak H BOJIEBbIX BO3MO2KHOCTeM 
ayxa, H COUyBCTBHeM K TeM TpyAHOCTAM, KOTOpble HeH36E2%KHO BO3HH- 
KaloT Ha 3TOM TepHHCTOM lyTH. VW gesto He B TOM, ¥TO repo «ABTO- 
6uorpabuu» nocTur ocoboro MOpanbHOTO COBepLLIecHCTBa — WleHHO 
Kak pa3 CaMO CTPeMIJI€HHE K HEMY, 4TO BbICBETNANO BECb 2KH3HEHHBIN 
NyTb repos, NpHaAaBaad ocoOyto 3HayHMOCThb KaxkKDOMY (bakTy, 2H60 Kak 
eule OOHOM CrynmeHbke Ha JI€CTHHLe, Beye BBhICb K HCKOMOMY 
Onary, nH60 Kak Wary B cTOpoHy. Pa3ymMeetca, B MpoaHHyeckomM co3- 
HaHHH 4HTaTeneh PpanksHHa, KaK BIPOYEM B BbITECHEHHOM Ha IlepH- 
deputo CcO3HaHHA ABTOPa B DaHHOM IIPOH3BeNeHHH, HO NOMYYHBLUeEM 
COBCeM Opyroe HCTONKOBaHHe B «I 1 pocTaxe Puyapne», Bcerqa NpHcyT- 
CTBOBasI HEM@IOBaAKHbIN MakTOP JOCTHKeEHHA HM MAaTePpHaJIbHOTO 
ycnexa. B H3BeCTHOM CMBICIe, 3TH Ba, kak MpaBHNO, MeHee BCero 
COCMHHHMBIe B XKH3HEHHOH MpakTHKe TONIOCa MHPHO yKHBaIHChb, He 
BCTyNlad B ABHbie MPOTHBOPednA, Onaromapa Tomy, 4TO AeHBrH ObInH 
Mia PpaHKIWHa HE CaMOLE/IbIO, a JIHIUb CpeocTBOM oGecneyeHHa 
He€3aBHCHMOCTH. 

Jina NWypHTaHCKH %Ke HACTPOeCHHbIX COOTeYECTBEHHHKOB TIpOcBeTH- 
Tela erO NPHMep Kak pa3 HM CIIYKWJI OCHOBOM AIA MCHxONOrM4eckoro 
caMoonpaBgaHua. MW B 3TOM HeMaIOBaxKHOe yCOBHe yciiexa «ABTO- 
Ouorpadun». Ero cOBpeMeHHUKH HE TOJIbKO y3HaIM H OTOXKAECTBHIIN 
ceOA c repoeM 3TOFO NPOH3BeeHHA, OHH CTPeEMHIIMCh ceOA Y3HATb B 
CTONIb OO6NaropoOxKeHHOM Bue. 

Cneunguka BO32eHCTBHA 3TOTO NPOH3BEAeCHHA 3AKIIOYAIACh ELLE H B 
TOM, 4TO 30eCb MpaHKIHH B CTapble KAHOHHYECKHE POPMbI MypuTaH- 
CKOH JIMTepaTyPbI BJIOKHJI HOBOe, PEBOJIOUMOHHOe 10 TOMY BpeMeHH 
cofepxaHve. WcxoqHbIM MYHKTOM MYpHTaHCKOrO CO3HaHHA OpINO 
yOexK deHHe B KOPeHHOM ACINOPYeHHOCTH 4YeNOBeYeCKOH HATYDbI, HCTO- 
pHyeckn OOLACHAeMOM rpexonagqeHHemM AylamMa, H MOITOMY OCHOBHOH 
npoOnemoii x*«H3HH ObIIO ycraHOBMeHHe dakTa cBoei Npexonpenenen- 
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HOCTH K CiMaceHHto Hu ruGenH, 4TO TpeGoBasIO exKEMHHYTHOrO KOHT- 
pOJIMPOBaHHA NOBEDeHHA 3-34 MOCTOAHHOM ONaCHOCTH HM CTpaxa 
cCOUTbCA CO CTeE3H NOGpOAeTeIH Ha NYTb NOpoka. MMeHHO 3TO BBbI3bI- 
palo TY XapaKTepHY!lO DJIA NypHTaH «Opro3rsHBylO O3a604eHHOCTb», 
NOBJIMABLUY!O Ha BHYTPCHHEOHWO CKOBAaHHOCTh H OTCYTCTBHE CBOGObI HX 
yXOBHOFO Mupa, Tak H Cep>KaHHOCTh MX MaHep. B kaxKdOM COObITHH 
3KH3HH WedaHTHYHbIA NypHTaHHH yCMaTpHBall «nepcT 60%*xHM», «OCo- 
Obit yMbICe MPOBHeHHA», 4TO NOPOxK a0 OGHIbHYy!O DHEBHHKOBYIO 
jiuTepaTypy, rae Beach HpaBCTBeHHas OyxranTepHa COOCTBeHHbIM 
nperpelieHuaM H OOpbIM aemamM. Uacro 3TH OHeEBHHKH MpHHHMasIn 
dopmy TaOmuu, cBoero powa rpoccOyxos, roe no rpadam «MopasIbHO- 
TO MpHxogza» HH «pacxona» akKypaTHO pacnHcbIBasIMcb BCce NocTyn- 
KH, 2%Ke/IAHHA HW MOMbICIIbI. HackONbKO WIMpOKO 6bINa pacnpocTpaHeHa 
nono6Had MpakTHKa, CBHJeETEILCTBYeT B YACTHOCTH HW DHEBHHK POOHH- 
30Ha Kpy30, B KOTOPOM OH Tpe3BO NOACHHTHIBaI CBOM OsIara H WHILEe- 
HHA, «BbIMHCIAA BOJIO MPOBHACHHS. 

Tako CHCTeMaTH4ecKHA CAMOKOHTDPOIIb Bell K WIaHOMEPHO persa- 
MeHTalHH BCeH %KH3HH 4YeNOBeKa, K MeETOQHYeCKON palHOHaH3alHH 
Bceit JTHYECKON Chepbl NOBeMeEHHA H MUPOOLYLIEHHA, KOTOPytO Kalib- 
BHHH3M CYMEII BHEAPHTb B NOBCEAHEBHY!HO MpakTHKy CBOHX MIpHBep2KeH- 
ues. Oco6eHHo Gbila pacipocTpaHeHa dopMa «ayxoBHOH OHorpadun»» 
y KBaKepOB, NOJIYYHBLUAaA KAHOHHYECKYIO 3aBePUIeCHHOCTb: COObITHA 
e€TCTBa, KOTOPbIM B COOTBETCTBHH C «3MOJIEMaTHYECKHM») CHOCOG6OM 
BHJeCHHA NyYpHTaH NPHMMCbIBasICA «OO%KeCTBEHHBIN YMbICey»», riyOokoe 
packaAHHe HW COx#KaeHHeE O JIETKOMBICIICHHOH IOHOCTH, 3IBOJIFOUMA OT 
MYXOBHBIX KOH®MMKTOB OTPOYeCTBa K MPH3HAHHIO HCTHHHOCTH y4e- 
HHA KBakepcTBa, OCYIIeECTBIeHHe CBOeroO NPH3BaHHA K NpONoBedHH- 
4eCTBY, PeleHHe COKPaTHTb Pa3MePbI MPeAIPHHHMaTeNbckOH seR- 
TEJIBHOCTH HW Npoby xx AeHHe «COUMAaJIbHOK COBeCTH». B WaHHOM Cylyyae, 
no copam M. M. BaxtuuHa, «dopma Obia 3HaKOMbIM H OOMeNpHHsA- 
TbIM 3ACTbIBLIHM MHPOBO33PpeHHeM>,! WH peBOIOMHOHH3Hpyrolllee 3Ha- 
4eHHe «ABTOOHOrpa@HH» Kak Pa3 B TOM H 3aKyHOYaIOCb, YTO Ppank- 
JIHH, HCNOMb3yA WaGMOHHbIe KAHOHbI CTaporo 2%kKaHpa, Cy KHBLUeTO 
UeNAM PesIMrHO3HOM MponaraHdbl , OMPOKHHY)I MypHTaHckytO MOpalib, 
OTBEprHyB BCAKOe pesJINTHO3HOe OOOCHOBaHHe HPaBCTBEHHOCTH H eyI0- 
BbIX Ka4yecTB YenoBeka. B 3TOM HesIb3A HE BHDETb ryMaHH3Hpyiollero 
BO3eHCTBHA AHTHKIepHKabHOM HeonorHH IIpocnemienua. 


' Kontexcr. 1974, M., 1975, cTp. 210. 
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Ti pon3BeneHua MpanksiHHa HaXOAATCA B ODHOM PAY aHaIOrH4Hbix 
eMy ABNeHHHA MHTepatTypb! XVIII Bexa. U xota «ABTo6uorpadua», 
pa3yMeeTCA, NO CBOHM 2xKaHpooOpa3yIOWIMM opMaJIbHbIM NPH3HakaM 
ropa30 6H2xKe CTOHT K MTepaType dakTa, 4eM, CkaxKeM, ONH3KHH eft 
10 BHyTpeHHemy nadocy «PoGuH30H Kpy30», Hesib3a He OTMETHTB, 
4TO poMaH Jleho no dopme Toxe *KH3HeEOMMCaHHe. HukTo He OyneT 
OTPHIUATb PEBONMOUHOHH3HPYHWWero BO3ZEHCTBUA Ha NHTepaTypy, Ha 
BCIO eBponelickyW KYJIbTypy H Opyroro apToOunorpapHyeckoro Mpou3- 
BeeHHA — 3HaMeHH TON «AcnoBenH» Pycco, kK KOTOpOH ee co3aaTenb 
IIPHCTYNHJI BCeroO 3a WECTb eT NO Toro, Kak PpaHKJIHH HaYasl MHCaTb 
cBolo «ABTOOHOrpabutio». Kak BbIpa3HTeb HallHOHaJIbHOTO aMepH- 
KaHCKOrO Ayxa MpaHKIHH Ob Gomee THNHYEH, XOTA KOHEYHO H Gonee 
NpOBHHUKaieH WH GypxKya3HO y30K, 4M Takad PeHHabHas urypa, kak 
Pycco. 

Tlogo6ubIe ABJICHHA, Mp BCeH HX BHELIHei HecxOwKecTH, He GbINH 
NpoOcTOH ciyyaHHOCTbIO, OHH GObITH OOycNOBNeHbI BO3HHKHOBEHHEM 
HOBOH MOeEH 4eNOBeYeCKOrO CaMOCO3HA@HHA, CBA3AHHOFO C HOBbIM 
THINOM JIHYHOCTH — MpegcTaBHTeneM 3KOHOMHYECKH KpelHywiero 
TpeTbero COCNOBHA, H B 3aBHCHMOCTH OT G6onblueH HIM MeHbILIeH 


cTeneHu 6ypxya3HOCTH HOBOe CO3HaHHe NOpoxXAaIO HOBbIe THMbI 
JIMTepaTyPHbIX repoes. 


Tomac JIxeddepcon (1743—1826) — nporpeccuBHBI eaTenb 310- 
XH Oyp2xkya3HOH peBONIOUHH K Gopb6b! 3a He3aBHCHMOCTh, aBTop J]exk- 
Napali He3aBHCHMoOcTH (1776), mpesHoeHT CLA B 1801—1809 rogax 
6b TakoKe BbIDaOWWHMcA MHcaTesiem aMepHkKaHckoro IIpocsBemieHna. 
XOTA NO CBOeMy COWHAIbHOMY TIpOncxoxgeHHIo [Kedtbepcou aBnan- 
CA BAPHHCKHM M1aHTaTOpOM H paboBiasesmblemM, OH CTasI HOeEONOrOM 
arpapHoro yTONH3Ma, BbIpaxKaBlllerO HHTepecbl MeJIKOrO aMepHkKaH- 
ckoro tbepMepcTsa, H BbICTyNasl MpOTHB paGcTBa C ryMaHHCTH4eCKHX 
NO3IMWHA, CYHTad erO HECOBMECTHMbIM C eCTeECTBeEHHbIMH NpaBaMH 
yenoBeka. 

Bmecte c TomMacom Tle#HOM OH NpHHaiekasl K Mlagiiemy Nokosie- 
HHKO @Me€PHKAaHCKHX MPOCcBeTHTeNel HW OKa3al1 OFTPOMHOE BJINAHHE Ha 
COUHaIbHylIO TpaHCPOPMalIWilO aMePHKaHCKHX KONOHHH BO BDpemMaA 
OopbObl 3a He3aBHCHMOCTb, Ha MOPMHpOBaHHe KOHCTHTYIWUHOHHbIX 
OCHOB H NOJHTHYeECKOM CHCTEMbI MONODOFO rocyAapcrTsBa. 
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Muposo33peune J xKetbdepcona CHO#WKHIOCh MOD BIMAHHEM aHrini- 
ckux HencTos bonuur6poka u Wledtc6epu, TpaktTaTos Jlokka, Muup- 
roua, (Oma uw Monteckse, uel Pycco, Tonanaa, Taptrau u Iipucran, 
COUM@JIbHO-YTOMHYeCKHX KOHLENWUHA XappuHurToua 4 Maoan. Mcxoaa 
H3 Te€OPHH ecTecTBeHHOrO npaBa, Jxeddepcon, Kak Tlewn, Pycco u 
Ma6sv, OTHOCH COOCTBeEHHOCTb HE K €CTECTBEHHbIM MpaBaM, a K 
rpaxk0aHCKHM, 4TO H Hallo cBoe OTpaxeHve B J[eKnapauun, re 
OCHOBHbIMH H HEOTbeEMJICMbIMH NpaBaMH YesOBeKa Ha3BaHbl «KH3Hb, 
cBo6oa H CTpemMsieHve K cuacTbtO». IIpaBuTembcTBa, C erO TOYKH 3pe- 
HHA, BbINOHALOT JIMLUb MYHKUKIO OGecneYeHHA 3THX TpaB, H HCTOYHH- 
KOM HX B/1aCTH ABJIACTCA COrsacHe yipaBsIAeMbIX. 

O6ocHOBbIBadA NpaBO Hapoa Ha PeBOJIOUHIO, aBTop JeknapauHH 
BKJIOYHJI B HE€ YCMOBHE, COrMaCHO KOTOPOMY He TOKO MpaBoM, HO H 
OOA3aHHOCTHIO HapoOda ABIAeCTCA CO3HaHve HOBOM MoOpMb! BIacTH, 
eC CYWIECTBYIOLUad FpO3HT ero Ge3sonacHOcTH H C4aCTbHO. 
TlocneaopaTenbubii pecnyOnukaHel uv yOexeHHbIM MeMOKpaT, 
TixebbepcoH cMOTpell Ha AMeEPHKAHCKy!O PEBOJIOUHIO KaK Ha He3a- 
BePLUCHHYHO, CYHTasl HeH30e2%KHbIM PeBOJIFOWHOHHbIE NOTPACeHHA B 
6Oyayulem H, Sonee Toro, Obi yOexk eH B HEOOXORHMOCTH HX MOBTOpe- 
HHA KaxkKObIe ABaguaTb eT padH MONb3bI DeMokpaTHu: «Jepeso 
cBOOOAbI BPeMA OT BPEMEHH OJKHO OCBEXKATbCA KPOBbHO THPAaHOB U 
NaTpHOTOB. OTO ero ecTecTBeHHOe yOOpeHHe...» (B MHCbMe K 
Y. Cmuty, 1787, no noBpogy noTpaciiero Bclo AMepHKy BOCCTaHHA 
lWeiica). CauaeTenbCTBOM MyXXe€CTBEHHOFO REMOKPaTH3Ma aMepHkah- 
CKOrO MpocBeTHTeNA CHyKHT HW ero ONpaBaaHHe HeOOXOAHMOCTH 
AKOOHHCKOrO Teppopa (B nHcbMe kK Y. Ulopty, 1793). 

HemanospaxHoi 3acnyroh Jxeddepcona 6bina Takxe Goppba 3a 
OTAEIeHHe WEPKBH OT rocydapcTBa, Hallleqillad CBOe OTpaxkKeHHe B 
«Bune 06 ycTaHOBNeHHH penHrHO3HOH CBOOODbIy, NPHHATOM B 
wtate Bupruyusa B 1786 rogy. DTOT 3aKOHOMpOeKT, Had KOTOPbIM 
Akebdbepcon pa6otan c 1774 roma, mpHHec ero aBTOpy WIHpoKyro 
H3Be€CTHOCTb Kak B HosBom, Tak H B CTapom Csere. Ero 3Ha¥eHHe 
COCTOANO B TOM, 4TO OH HE TONbKO NpoOBO3rNalian cBoOony Bepo- 
HCNOBeaHHA, TPeOOBasl OTMENeCHHA WePKBH OT rocyHapcTBa, HO H 
YTBepx Das] HHTeMNeKTyaJIbHytO CBOOOLY. 

TI pHHaTbiit c NOMpaBkaMH, HECKOMbKO OrpaHH4MBalowwHMH ero Mpor- 
P€CCHBHbIHM NO TOMY BPpeMeHH XapakTep, OH BCe Ke He rapaHTHpoBa 
ACHCTBHTenbHOH CBOGOUbI COBECTH, Tak kak He NpexyCMaTpHBall npa- 
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Ba He BepuTb BOora, TO ecTb ObITb aTeHCTOM. Byay4n Deuctom, Jxeb- 
(bepcou NpH3HaBasl CyLuecTBOBaHHe Gora kak TBOpua BceneHHOH, 4TO 
He HCKTIOYa@IO B efO NOHHMAaHHH MasIbHeMUIerO CaMOCTOATEMbHOrO 
pa3BHTHA MHpa. KpuTHKya aTeHCTOB 3a HX TEOPHH, OH TeM He MeHee 
ponaranaupospas) B AMepHkKe AHTHPeHrHO3Hble, aTeHCTHYeCKHe 
B3rtaobt A.C. ero ae Tpacn, M. ®. Jronron, K. ®. Bonpnean.! 
Kak nuwet B. WM. Mnaewkos: «Kputuxa JoxkeddepcoHom penurun, 
Oopp6a 3a cBo6bony coBpecTH, 3a CBOG6OOMBICHHe OKa3asIH CyLeCTBCH- 
HOe BIHAHHe Ha DEMOKpaTH3allHlO AMePHKAaHCKOrO OOWeCTBa KOHLUAa 
XVIII — Hayana XIX Bexos».? 

Han6onee nonHo s3rnadbt Joxeddepcoua Obisin BbICKa3aHbl HM B 
«3amertkax O BHprHHHn», HaMmMcaHHbix B AMepuxe B 1781—1782 romax 
HW ONYONHKOBaHHbIX BO DpaHuHnH B 1787 rogy. 

CtTunp Jbkeddepcona oTnMyaetcaA 6ONbUIMMH, NO CpaBHeHHO C 
@paHKIHHOM 4H TleiHOM, MOpMasIbHbIMH MPH3HaKaMU PallHOHasIHc- 
THyHOCcTH. Ha HeM ABHO CKa3aslaCb FKOPHAH4eCKaA MpakTHka aBTopa, 
BIHAHHeE A3bIKa 3aKOHOB, CydeHcKoro KpacHOpeyHaA uv umocod- 
CKHX TpakTaTos. J]19 CTpyKTypbI 3TOFO CTHIA XapakTepHO 4epeAOBa- 
HHe AeIOBbIX, JAKOHHYHbIX pa3 CO CNOXKHbIMH TepHOAaMH, 3aKkaHyn- 
BalOWUHMMHCA, KaK MpaBHJIO, KpaTKOH H BbIPa3HTeJIbHOH CeHTeHLHeH, 
o6nanatouleh cHnof abopu3Ma. 

Dbkeddepcony Obi NpHcy CYaCTIIMBbIA Map KOMNO3HUHH, a 3apa- 
3HTEIBHOCTD €fO ACHOFO HW MpOspayHOrO CTHIIA, OTMMYAIOLUeErOcaA KOM- 
NaKTHOCTbIO HW NAKOHHYHOCTHIO CpeCTB, MOKOWaCb PnaBHbIM OOpa- 
30M Ha HalpsxKeHHOCTH JIOrH4eCKOH KOHCTPYKUHH, Ha MOXYHHeEHHH 
Bcex 3(pPeKTOB BO3MeENCTBHA, CHHTAKCHCa H JIEKCHKM CXHHOMY JIOrHye- 
CKOMY 3€2aHHIO, OPOPMJICHHOMY B CTPOMHy!O CHCTeMY, CKpelsIeHHY!IO 
MaTeMAaTHYECKH MpO3pa4HbIMH DOBOAaMH. MMeHHO AOMHHHpyroulaa 
CHa MNOTHO CKpOeHHOH OrHYeCKOH KOMMO3HUHOHHOM CXeMbI H 
nopox Aaa TOT BHYTPeHHHH CHepxKaHHblA Madoc, KOTOpbI npuaaBan 
yMpyrocTb BCeMy XONY pa3BHTHA MOBeECTBOBaHHA, CO3MaBall ero 
3HEPIHYHO NYAbCHPYIOLUHH PHTM HM NOBbILUCHHYHO IMOUHOHAIbHOCTb 
MeJIONHKHK (pa3. 

B. B. Bunorpaaos nucan, 4TO «B 3NOXy JIOMOHOCOBAa NHCAaTesIb-Npo- 


'Tont6epr H.M.CsBo6onombicnve wu aTen3M B CIA (XVIII— 
XIX ss.). M.—J1., 1965, ctp. 82—84. 
2 AMepHkaHCckHh exerogHuK. M., 1975, cTp. 82. 
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3aHK Ob JIMLWb YACTHOM Pa3HOBHAHOCTbIO PHTOPa», H ITO B NONHOII 
Mepe OTHOCHTCA K pabotam Jxeddepcona, NOCTPOeHHbIM NO NpHn- 
uHily OpaTopcKoi NeknNamMauun, NO NpHHuMNy nyOnnyHOoro O6paleHna 
c erO ABHOM OpHeHTauneH Ha yOex daloLllyo BOJIeBylO PYHKUHIO ped. 





CamMaa CBeTIad MMYHOCTh aMepHKaHCKOH peBomrounH XVIII Be- 
ka — Tomac [len (1737—1809) — Obin BbiaarOWwHMcA NpencTaBUTe- 
yleM PaQMKaNbHOrO Kpblyla aMepHKaHCKOH Oypxya3HOH dunocodun, 
OOHHM H3 MONYNAPHeEMWIHNX AHTHPeHFHO3HbIX MbICMHTeNeH ¥ITOTO 
cronetTua. Ero @unocodckui Tpaktat «Bek pa3yMa» (1794—1795), 
HamvcaHHbIn C MO3HLIMH BOHHCTBYFOLUErO WeH3Ma HW OTMe4eHHbIA 
OCTpOH H HeMPHMHPHMOH KPHTHKOH KIICPHKaIH3Ma, Mas] Ha3BaHHe 
cBoe 9M0Xe: HACTOJIBKO EMKO H BeEpHO eFO 3arnaBHe ONpemeNnHNO CyTb 
H cBoeoGpa3He TOFO BpeMeHH, 4TO HMeHHO MOA ero BJIMAHHEM Mbl 
Ha3bIBaeM Bek IIpocBelleHHaA «BeEKOM pa3yMa». Ecnu BbIdenHTb 
rlaBHoe B OypHon Hu KHNyYe MeATenbHOCTH TleHiHa, TO npexkwae Bcero 
OH 6bIJI HJIAMeHHbIM MYONHUHCTOM, OOpallleHHbIM K CaMbIM LUHPOKHM 
MaccaM, B MONHOM CMbicne 3TOrO ChOBa HapOHbIM TpHOyHOM, 
o%KHBLUHM TIOMbICMaMH H YaAHHAMH HapOa H BeEPHO eMY C/TYKHBLUMM. 
Menee Bcero efO MOXKHO CHHTATb KAOHHETHBIM Y4eHBIM. Tle Bcerna 
HaxOAHsJICA TaM, roe Obi] HEPBHbIA LeEHTp COBPeMeHHOH eMy >2KH3HH. 

| Cyposble O6CTOATeENbCTBA TONBKO CTHMYJIMpOBaH ero TBOPYeCcKytoO 
MBICJIb, HCNOJIHCHHY!0 CO3HAHHEM OOUIECTBEHHOrO AONra, H KOra OH 
mucan cpon «KpyH3HcbI» — BO33BaHHA K AMePHKAaHCKOMYy Haposy — 
B MOXOAHOM OuByake apmMuu BaulwHrTOHa, WH kKOrfa, H30paHHbIii 
enyTaToM, BbICTyNan Yepe3 NepeBOaYHKa B HakaJIeHHOH aTMOCKdepe 
NONHTHYECKHX CTpacTeH MpaHlUy3ckoro PeBONIOUHOHHOTO KoOHBeHTA, 
MW axe B JltokcemOyprcko TropbMe, kya OH 6bIN NOCaxKeH AKOOHH- 
WaMH 3a CBA3b C 2KHPOHAMCTaMH, Poe co3qaBan cBOH «Bek pa3yMa», 
NONYYMBLUIHA BMOCNe€MCTBHH H3BeCTHCCTb Kak «BbuOnHA OA HeBepy- 
FOWUIHX»), 

PonHBUINCcb B AHTIHH B KBakepckOH CemMbe OeAHOIO PeMeECIIECHHHKA, 
Net oo npue3aa B AMepuky [1pakTH4eckH He 3aHHMasIcA MTepaTy- 
pow. B 1774 roay Tei npuexan B @Punanenbdutro, HMeA Ha PyKax 
PekKOMeHAaTenbHOe MHCbMO OT @MpaHKIHHa, 4TO H NOMOTNO emy 
NONyYnTb MecTO B «ILeHCHAIbBaHCKOM %KYypHalle». C 3TOrO MOMeHTAa 
COOCTBeHHO H Ha4MHaeTCA JIHTepaTypHaA WH NomwuTHYecKaA OnOrpadua 
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[letua. B npoTuBosec HpakKTHYHOMY AHKH @DpavKAHHY HK BAPIHHCKO- 
MY JOKeHTJIbMeHy J}Keddepcouy, KOTOPbIN MOF CYLLIECTBOBaTb Ha 
ROXOMbI OT CBOero NOoMecTbA, Tein BClO 2%KH3Hb Ob WATepaTyPHbIM 
NOACHLUMKOM, 3apaOaTbiBaax ceGe Ha MpONuTaHHe HCKMWOYKTeEIbHO 
CBOHM Tepom. «ToprosBiv A He NOHHMab, 3€MJIH HE HMetO», — MHCas 
on Kourpeccy B 1783 rogy. WM 8B TO 2%xe BpeMA CBON NaMdueTHI, 
PacXOMMBLIHeCA OFPOMHbIMH MO TOMY BDPeMeHH THpaxKaMH, OH 
neyaTa, KaK NpaBuno, 6e3 ronHopapa, a ecIM HW NONyYan DeHbrH, TO 
*KEPTBOBAall AX Ha HY%KObI PEBOJFOWIHH. 

C caMoro HaYasla cBoei DeaTenbHOCTH Tei OTMan Bce CHJIbI HAel- 
HO-NOAHTHYeCKOH GHopbG6e. Ou BbICTyNas Kak AKTHBHbIN MpOTHBHHK 
pa6cTBa H yKe B CTaTbe «Cepbe3Haad MbICIb» OT 8 oKTAOpsA 1775 rona 
BbICKa3QJICA 3a OTMeNeHHe AMepHKH OT BennkoOpntTannn. TloannyHaar 
cnasa k Tlei#Hy npuuiia nocne NOsABAcHHA B AHBape 1776 roma nama@uie- 
Ta «3apaBblii CMbICM», MeHee 4eM 3a MeCAL pa3z0llenuleroca B 
konM4ectBe 120 Thica4 3k3eMMIApOB. IipakTHyeckH He ObIIO HHKOFO B 
KONOHHabHOM AMepnke, KTO ObI He YHTaN ITOFTO NaM@neta uM He 
CyIbILUaI O HEM. TpyMHO NepeoueHHTb ero BO3ZDeHCTBHe UW TY PaNvKaib- 
HYylO MepeMeHY, KOTOPYlO OH NPOH3BeN B YMax aMepHKaHueB. Tak 20- 
XOQ4HBO HW yOeaqHTeNbHO Gbina BOKa3aHa OecCMbICNeHHOCTb AaibHei- 
Lue MOJHTHYECKOH HW IKOHOMHYECKON CBA3H KOJIOHHA Cc AHTIHeH, MpH- 
HOCALUeH TONbKO BpeA JKOHOMHYECKOMY pa3BHTHIO AMepHkH. CBOuM 
namM@sieTom [leith nogopBan MOHapxHyeckHe TpaaHUMH, C KOTOPbIMH 
TPyOHO GObINIO paccTaTbCA elie MHOTHM KONOHHCTaM, H TeM CaMbIM 
Cnoco6OcTBOBa LWIHpOKOMY pacnpocTpaHeHHIo = pecnyOmHkKaHCKHXx 
naoen. 

«<3apaBblii CMbICN» Noka3biBaeT TlefHa yoxKe BNOHE CIOKHBLUHMCA 
MbICHHTeNeM, OONa1aBLUIMM OPHIrHHaNbHOH WH APKO BbIPaxKeHHO 
NyONHUHCTHYeCKOH MaHepoh u3m02%KeHHA. C nabocom HapogzHoro 
TpHOyHa OH NepeBoaHN aGcTpaKTHble PpalHOHAIMCTHYeCKHE MocTpoe- 
HHA (PHNOCOMHN paahKabHOrO yTOMH3Ma I] pocBewieHHA Ha AOCTyN- 
HbIM BC€M A3bIK MPOCTbIX H OOLWIENOHATHbIX HCTHH, MpeBpawlas HX B 
oKMBYEO MIOTb KOHKPeTHBIX H ACHBIX JIO3YHIOB UIA TBOPALIHX PeBOJIIO- 
uMtO Macc. Ye 30e€Ch MOABNAeETCA xapakTepHoe mia TleHHa pe3Koe 
MpoTHBoNnOcTaBeHHe «oGulecTBa» H «rocyfapcTBa»; NepBoe MIA 
HerO — eCTeECTBEHHOe COCTOAHHE OREM, NOMOralOwWHX Apyr Apyry B 
Gopb6e 3a cCyleCcTBOBaHHe, BTOPOe, OMpenenmAeMOe aMePHKaHCKHM 
duNOcomomM 4HCTO HeraTHBHO, — Hen36exKHOe 3710, HEOOxOAHMOe, 
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OHaKO, DA 3aWiHTb! CBOOOgbI HW Ge30NMacHOCTH tone: «O6uecTBO B 
jHOOOM CBOeM COCTOAHHH eCTb ONaro, NpaBHTesIbCTBO %*Ke H CaMoe 
myulee — eCTb JIMIUb HeH30exKHOE 3I0...», H, Kak BCera, Metin 
3akMbO4aeT CBOM BbIBO XapakTepHbIM JIA Hero aopH3Mom: «IIpa- 
BHT@NIbCTBO, KaK O@KMa, ABIACTCA CHMBOJIOM yTpayeHHOHM HeBHH- 
HOCTH; ABOPLibl KOponel MOocTpoeHbI Ha pyHHax paiCKHx XH- 
KHH>>. 
B «IlpaBax 4enoBeka» (1791—1792) Metin oTcTauBan mpeactapsie- 
HHe O Haposle kak O CYBEPeHHOM HOCHTee BNACTH HW B PadHKaJIbHOM 
PeBOJIOUHOHHOM Ayxe HHTeEpNpeTHpoBal Hero OOuleCTBeEHHOrO Oro- 
Bopa. 3e€Cb OH BCTYNH B NONeMHKy C aHINHHCKHM NyOAHUHCTOM 
2. Bepkom, NbITaBLUHMCA B TpakTaTe «Pa3MbIWIICHHA O PeBOIOUHH 
Bo @panunn» (1790) o60cHOBaTb eranbHOCTb HacieCTBeHHOrO 
NpHHUMWNa MpaBseHHA KOHCTHTYWHOHHOH MOHAPXHH «ZOrOBOpOM», 
akOObl pa3 H HaBCef a 3aKIIO“YCHHbIM HaPONOM C rocydapcTBeHHO! 
BJIaCTbIO H MOITOMY HMEFOLUIMM CHJIY 1O «CKOHYaHHA BeKOB». [loa 
nepomM bepka OOLeCTBEHHbIN AOTOBOP Npespalianca B WpHoanYecKHi 
aKT OTYYKAeHHA B NOb3y TOCyHapcTBa BCex NpaB Hapoda, B pe3yiib- 
TaTe KOTOporo NocnenHHH «3aKOHHO» NHUIAaICA NMpaBa H36upaTb ceGe 
npaBhTeneH H MeHATb Mopmy ApaBnenna. Jina Tletiua Takaa no3HUHA 
Obi1a HeNpHeMNeMOH HH C TOYKH 3peHHA 30paBoro CMbIcMa, HH C TOYKH 
3PeHHA eECTECTBEHHbIX NMpaB 4YenoBeka. Pa3BHBaA eCTeECTBEHHO-NpaBo- 
BOE Y4CHHE, OCHOBbIBaACh HA PaBeEHCTBE NO NpHpore Bcex 6e3 HCKOYe- 
HHA TrOmeH, Tein B «II papax YenoBeka» BbIqeIHeT ECTECTBEHHBIE, 
HeOTYyxKDaeMble NpaBa HU MpaBa rpaxAaHCKHe, KOTOPble MOryT ObITb 
nepedaubi oGwiectBy. B oTnn4He OT JlOKKa, BKMKOYABLUEFO B «eCTECT- 
BeHHble MpaBa» MPaBO Ha 2*KH3Hb, Ha CBOOOAY HW Ha COOCTBEHHOCTD, HJIH 
Ot mpaHuy3cKkonh Jlexnapaunn mpaB yenopeka Hu rpaxKdaHHHa (1789), 
nepewHcABWen B KAYeCTBE “ECTECTBEHHbIX H HEOTYYKAaAeMbIX MpaB» 
npaBpa «cBoOodbI, COGCTBeEHHOCTH, Gez0NacHOCTH H CONMNPOTHBMeHHA 
yrHeTeHnto», Tle c MpHcCyLUHM eMy PpadHKasIH3MOM BCAKyWO co6b- 
CTBEHHOCTbh cBepxX HeOOXOMHMOH WIA YOBNETBOPeHHA JIHYHDIX 
noTpeO6HocTeH CunTan rpaxkDaHCckOH UH, CMeMOBATeENIbHO, NoWNexKalel 
B Cly4yae HEOOXOOMMOCTH OTYYKAeCHHIO Ha HYKAbI OOuecTBa. Peso- 
JIOUHOHHO-eMOKpaTHyeckH XapakTep MHpoBO33peHna [lena BbIpa- 
*KaJICA HB TOM, YTO OH HHKOra He 4YBCTBOBasI CeO CKOBAHHbIM PaM- 














‘Tle wuT. H36pannpie cowmnenna. M., 1959, ctp. 21. 
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KaMu Oypxya3HOH KOHCTUTYUHOHHOCTH: «CyBepeHHTeT lO mpaBy 
MpHHawexuT Hapony, — Mca OH, — a He KakOH-TO NHYHOCTH, H Ha- 
PO BO BCe BpeMeHa OOsIaaaeT MPHCYLIMM EMy HEOTbEMJIEMBbIM TIpaBOM 
YHHYTOXKAaTb 10Oy10 POpMy MpaBseHHA, KOTOPylO OH HaiteT HECOOT- 
BeTCTBYIOLUeH, H YCTaHaBIIMBaTb Ty, KOTOpaA corsacyeTca c ero HHTe- 
pecomM, xapakTepomM Hu NpeaACcTaBseHHeM O C4acTbe». 

«I]paBa 4enoBeka» ObINH HamMcaHbl B 3allMTy Dpanwy3cko peBo- 
JUOUHH, H IlefiHa No npaBy MOXKHO CYNTATb DeaTeseM He TOJbKO aMme- 
PHKAHCKOM PeBOJIIOUHH, HO HW Mpakuy3cKoH. OnHako B CoesqHHeHHbIXx 
Utatax, roe Oypxya3HA, 3AXxBaTHBIUaA BaCTb, CTala OpbicTpo «npa- 
BeTb», MOJHTHYECKHH PadHkasv3M aBTOpa 3TOFO TpakTaTa Opin 
BCTpeyeH BeCbMa MpoxmagqHo. Ho oco6eHHO APOCTHbIM Hamlaqkam 
lei cram nogsepratpca B AMepHke Nocne nosxBneHua «Beka 
pa3yMa». Eue copceM HegaBHO co3zaTeb «Kpu3ncoB» — namoduie- 
TOB, BOOXHOBJIABLUHX AMeDHKaHLeB Ha OopbOy 3a He3aBHCHMOCTh, 
NOAHAMaBLIHX GoeBOH DYX PeBOFOUMOHHOM apMHH H CNOCOG6CTBOBAB- 
IHX Pa3BHTHIO HauHOHaIbHOrO CaMOCO3HaHHA, MOYHMTAICA HallHo- 
H@JIbHbIM TepOeM H Cb OOpa3ll0M 1A NaTpHOTOB, — Tenepb 6pin 
OOBABJICH “AHTHXPHCTOM>) CO BCeX IlepPKOBHBIX Kacbeap CTpauHbl. 

XorTa [lei u He ObIN aTeHCTOM H MpH3HaBasl Gora B KayecTBe Nep- 
BOMPHYHHbI pa3sBHTHA MHpa HW GeccMepTHe AYLUH, ero HeH3M HOCH 
BOHHCTBYIOWIMK XapakTep HW OTJIHYAJICA CMEJIOCTbIO H GecKOMMpOMHC- 
CHOCTbIO B GopbGe c cyéBepHaAMH. «BbiBeaaA DeH3M Ha yaruuy», TletH 
NponaraHOMpoBall aHTHKJIepHKaIbHble WH AHTHPeIMIHO3HbIe He B 
Maccax, pa306a4al pesIMrHO3Hble HOrMbl, «MpeCTyMHY!O CBA3b LlepK- 
BU C TOCyapcTBOM»,” MogBepran COMHeHHIO MOCTOBepHOCTbh MHOB 
CBAULEHHOrO MHcaHHA. TlogBOaqA HTOrFH CBOeMY HCCNeENOBaHHWO, OH 
3anBHn: «ATak, 4 Mpowien yepe3 BCrO BuGHIO, Kak YENOBeK C TOMOPOM 
NIpOXOAMT sec, Bana Depepba. BoT OHM NeExKaT...»3 

B NpOTHBONOIOXKHOCTb OCTOPOXKHOMY MpakKJIHHy, 3AMeETHBILEMY B 
mucbMe kK IleHHy, 4TO HeH3M FOAMTCA TONbKO JIA «MPOCBeLLICHHbIX 
ionei», B TO BPeMA KaK MaccaM AKOObI Hy2XHO MoOpasibHoe 
CTHMYJIHpOBaHHe, BaBaeMoe penHrHei, aBTop «Beka pa3yMa» BCer- 
a Ob NPHHUKNHaneH B OTCTAHMBaHHH CBOeH TOYKH 3PpeHHA, 3a 


' The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine, Vol. 7, P. 341, N.Y., MUS 
2 Tle auT. H36pannpie counnenna, M., 1959, crp. 248. 
3Tam x e, cTp. 347. 
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4YTO H 3aCMyKH OpyxKHy!O HeHaBHCTb KIIe€pHKaJIOB BCex MactTeit. 

Flocnegueii kpynHoit paSotoi Mena Obina «ArpapHas cnpaBennu- 
BOCTb» (1797), rae OH BbICTYNH C YTOMMYECKHM MpOeKTOM peleHHa 
npoGseMbI COMMasbHOrO HEPaBeHCTBa YE B YCIOBHAX YCTAHOBHBLLe- 
roca OOWWecTBeHHOrO Oyp2xkya3HOrO CTpOR. 

Bepuysuincb B CLA B 1802 rogy nocne nATHAaaWaATHNeTHErFO OTCYT- 
CTBHA, ITOT MWIAMeCHHbIN PeBONWUHOHEP, AO KOHUA %KH3HH OCTAa- 
BaBLUMHCA BePHbIM HleaaM BCeOOWIerO paBeHCTBa MH COLIMaJIbHO 
CIpaBeUIMBOCTH, OKa3a/ICA B COBeEPUICHHO ¥yx 0H emy OOcTaHOBKe 
axKHOTaKa, HAXKHBbI WH OOOrallieHHA, CpeMH OMe, KOTOPble HE CKDbI- 
BasIH K HEMy CBOeH BPaxKObI XH B Harpagy 3a BCe ero 3aciyru Nepea 
AMepHKOH NOABeprsiv TpaBsie HW MpecnenoBanuio. CyabOa Ilefua u Kak 
yeylOBeKa, H KaK MbICIIMTeIA NedasIbHbIM O6pa30M MpOMeMOHCTpHpo- 
Basia, YTO «nobesa Pa3yMa» B peasIbHOH MeHCTBUTeJIbHOCTH Oka3al1acb 
«,..310H, BbI3bIBalOWWeH TOPbkOe PazsoyapoBaHhe KapuKaTypoiu Ha Onle- 
CTALIMe OGeWIaHHA NpocBeTuTenei».! 


AMePpHKaHCkKasd PEBOJIFOLINA 10 CBOHM 3a2a4aM XH WenAM Opina Gyp- 
%#KYya3HOK peBomrovei W BO rnaBe ee cTOANa Oypxya3HA. OoHakO 9Ta 
PeBOJIFOLIMA OTIHYANaCb NOBbILIEHHOH AKTHBHOCTbWO CaMbixX LWUHPOKHX 
Macc HaCcesleHHA KONOHHU, KOTOPbIe SOPONHCb HE TOMbKO 3a HE3aBHCH- 
MOCTb, HO H CTP€MHJIHCb 3€MeEHHTb TOCNOACTBO TOProOBOH HM 3eMsIe- 

BillaemwbyecKol apPHCTOKpaTHH BMacTbHlO DeMOKpaTHyeckoro GObUIMH- 

cTBa Hapoga. B sTHx yCHOBHAX aMepHkKaHcKas OypxKya3HA Nponenana 

6bICTPylO 3BONFOWIMIO, CMEHHB PeBOJIIOWHOHHYHO TOrTy NOGOPHHKOB 

CBOOOJBI HW BbIpa3sHTeneH OOUIEYeNOBeYeCKHX PpaxKTAaHCKHX HHTepecoB 

Ha Ooslee MpHcyulee efi KMaCCOBOe ONeEAHHE 3allIMTHHKOB CBOHX MpHBH- 

Jlerui, coxpaHeHua Hu oGecneyeHHA Oypxya3HbIX MpaB 4YaCTHOK 

COOCTBEHHOCTH. STO BbI3bIBaIO Y MHOFHX y4aCTHHKOB OopbObl 3a 

H€3a€BHCHMOCTb ropbKoe PasO4apOBaHHE H OCTPOE OLMYLIeEHHe HE3aBep- 

LWIe€HHOCTH AMePHKAaHCKOH PeBOIIOWHH. 

Otctona MBOMCTBeHHOe OTHOWeHHe K TpagHuHH IT pocBemenus, 
H3MeHABLUeeCA B 3aBHCHMOCTH OT TOrO, B KaKOH cCTeMmeHH ee 
OTOXKDECTBIAIN C Tpannunenh Oypxkya3HO-HeMOKpaTHYecKorO CTpoA 
CIUA. Pannue amepukaHckHe POMaHTHKH BO MHOFOM Elle pa3 eI 





"MapkcK. u3urense ©. Cou., 2-e u3n., T. 19, cp. 193. 
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ONTHMHCTHYECKHE COLMAJIbHbIe HIKO3HH TpocBeTHTeneh 06 ocoGom 
pa3BHTHH AMePHKH, O ee HCTOPHYecKOH MMUCCHH KaccH4ecKon 
«CTpaHbl CBOGOAbI», NOPOXAaBLUIHe Bepy B AMePHKAaHCKytO AeEMOKpa- 
THEO. OnHaKO BNOCHenxCTBHH, KOra KaccoBad NpHpoAa kanuTasHCcTH- 
ueckOro O6mecTBa CO BCehH HeNPHINARHOCTbIO OOHAaKHAa CBOIO 
3KCIUIYaTATOPCKYHO CYWIHOCTh WH Oyp>xKya3HylO Oe30yXOBHOCTD, M032- 
HHe POMaHTHKH (3SMepcon, Mens) BMecTe C NepeOWeHKOH HAealIn- 
3HPOBaHHbIX NpenacTaBenHii O6 aMepuKaHCKOM DEMOKpaTHH BbICTYIIH- 
JIM C pe3KoOH H He BCer ga CNpaBeaNUuBOH KPUTHKON uZeonorHN IIpocse- 
LWeHHA. 

Pa3yMeeTca, aMepHkaHckoe II pocBelieHHe He HCYeplbiBaeTcA eA- 
TeIbHOCTbIO PpaHkHHa, AKeddepcona xu Tleta. OnHako ux TBOpYe- 
CTBO CBA3QHO C CAMbIMH J@MOKPaTHYeCKHMH CTOPOHAMH HaliHOHalib- 
HOM AMePHKAaHCKON KyJIbTYPbI WH HMEHHO OHO OOYCHOBHIIO pagqnkasin3M 
unocodcko-nuTepaTypHOK Tpagnunu Mpocseujenua CIMA, Hauien- 
lel cBoe HaHGoslee apkoe H 3€KOHYEHHOE BbIPaxkeHHe B MUNOCOMCKO- 
NonuTHYeckoH nyOnMUKMCTHKe. 


H. TT. Haoux 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Twyford,* at the Bishop 
of St. Asaph’s, 1771 


DEAR SON, 


I have ever had a pleasure in obtaining any little anecdotes of my 
ancestors. You may remember the enquiries I made among the remains 
of my relations when you were with me in England and the journey I 
undertook for that purpose. Imagining it may be equally agreeable to you 
to know the circumstances of my life—many of which you are yet 
unacquainted with—and expecting a week’s uninterrupted leisure in my 
present country retirement, I sit down to write them for you. Besides, 
there are some other inducements that excite me to this undertaking. 
From the poverty and obscurity in which I was born and in which I passed 
my earliest years, I have raised myself to a state of affluence and some 
degree of celebrity in the world. As constant good fortune has 
accompanied me even to an advanced period of life,* my posterity will 
perhaps be desirous of learning the means, which I employed, and which, 
thanks to Providence, so well succeeded with me. They may also 
deem them fit to be imitated, should any of them find themselves in 
similar circumstances. That good fortune, when I reflected on it, which is 
frequently the case, has induced me sometimes to say that were it left to 
my choice, I should have no objection to go over the same life from its 
beginning to the end, only asking the advantage authors have of 
correcting in a second edition some faults of the first. So would I also 
wish to change some incidents of it for others more favourable. 
Notwithstanding, if this condition were denied, I should still accept the 
offer. But as this repetition is not to be expected, that which resembles 
most living one’s life over again, seems to be to recall all the 
circumstances of it; 4nd, to render this remembrance more durable, to 
tecord them in writing. In thus employing myself I shall yield to the 
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inclination so natural to old men of talking of themselves and their own 
actions, and I shall indulge it, without being tiresome to those who, from 
respect to my age, might conceive themselves obliged to listen to me, 
since they will be always free to read me or not. And lastly (I may as well 
confess it, as the denial of it would be believed by nobody) I shall perhaps 
not a little gratify my own vanity. Indeed, I never heard or saw the 
introductory words, ‘“Without Vanity I may say,” etc., but some vain 
thing immediately followed. Most people dislike vanity in others whatever 
share they have of it themselves, but I give it fair quarter wherever I meet 
with it, being persuaded that it is often productive of good to the 
possessor and to others who are within his sphere of action. And 
therefore, in many cases it would not be altogether absurd if a man were 
to thank God for his vanity among the other comforts of life... 


My elder brothers were all put apprentices to different trades. I was 
put to the grammar school at eight years of age, my father intending to 
devote me as the tithe of his sons to the service of the church. My early- 
readiness in learning to read (which must have been very early, as I do 


not :remember when I could not read) and the opinion of all his friends 
that I should certainly make a good scholar, encouraged him in this pur- 
pose of his. My uncle Benjamin, too, approved of it and proposed to give 
me all his shorthand volumes of sermons to set up with, if 1 would learn 
his shorthand. I continued, however, at the grammar school rather less 
than a year, though in that time I had risen gradually from the middie of 
the class of that year to be at the head of the same class, and was removed 
into the next class, whence I was to be placed in the third at the end of the 
year. But my father, burdened with a numerous family, was unable 
without inconvenience to support the expence of a college education, 
considering, moreover, as he said to one of his friends in my presence, the 
little encouragement that line of life afforded to those educated for it. He 
gave up his first intentions, took me from the grammar school, and sent 
me to a schoo! for writing and arithmetic kept by a then famous man, Mr. 
Geo. Brownell. He was a skillful master, and successful in his profession, 
employing the mildest and most encouraging methods. Under him I 
learned to write a good hand pretty soon, but I failed in the arithmetic 
and made no progress in it. At ten years old, 1 was taken home to help my 
father in his business, which was that of a tallow chandler and soap 
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boiler—a business he was not bred to but had assumed on his arrival in 
New England, because he found his dyeing trade, being in little request, 
would not maintain his family. Accordingly, I was employed in cutting 
wick for the candles, filling the molds for cast candles, attending the 
shop, going of errands, etc. 

I disliked the trade and had a strong inclination to go to sea, but my 
father declared against it; however, living near the water, I was much in it 
and on it. I learned early to swim well and to manage boats; and when 
embarked with other boys, I was commonly allowed to govern, especially 
in any case of difficulty; and upon other occasions I was generally the 
leader among the boys and sometimes led them into scrapes, of which I 
will mention one instance as it shows an early projecting public spirit, 
tho’ not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt marsh that bounded part of the mill pond, on the edge 
of which at high water, we used to stand to fish for minnows. By much 
trampling we had made it a mere quagmire. My proposal was to build a 
wharf there for us to stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large heap 
of stones which were intended for a new house near the marsh and which 
would very well suit our purpose. Accordingly, in the evening when the 
workmen were gone home, I assembled a number of my playfellows, and 
we worked diligently like so many emmets, sometimes two or three to a 
stone, ’till we brought them all to make our little wharf. The next 
morning the workmen were surprised at missing the stones, which had 
formed our wharf; enquiry was made after the authors of this transfer; we 
were discovered, complained of; several of us were corrected by our 
fathers, and tho’ I demonstrated the utility of our work, mine convinced 
me that that which was not honest could not be truly useful... 


From my infancy I was passionately fond of reading, and all the little 
money that came into my hands was laid out in the purchasing of books. I 
was very fond of voyages. My first acquisition was Bunyan’s works® in 
Separate little volumes. I afterwards sold them to enable me to buy 
R. Burton’s historical collections; *they were small chapmen’s books and 
cheap, forty or fifty in all. My father’s little library consisted chiefly of 
books in polemic divinity, most of which I read. I have since often 
tegretted that at a time when I had such a thirst for knowledge, more 
Proper books had not fallen in my way, since it was now resolved I should 
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not be bred to divinity. There was among them Plutarch’s Lives’ in which 
I read abundantly, and I still think that time spent to great advantage. 
There was also a book of Defoe’s called an Essay on Projects* and another 
of Dr. Mather’s called Essays to do Good,” which perhaps gave me a turn 
of thinking that had an influence on some of the principal future events 
of my life. 


This bookish inclination at length determined my father to make me a 
printer, though he had already one son (James) of that profession. In 1717 
my brother, James, returned from England with a press and letters to set 
up his business in Boston. I liked it much better than that of my father, 
but still had a hankering for the sea. To prevent the apprehended effect 
of such an inclination, my father was impatient to have me bound to my 
brother. I stood out some time, but at last was persuaded and signed the 
indenture, when I was yet but twelve years old” I was to serve as 
apprentice till I was twenty-one years of age, only I was to be allowed 
journeyman’s wages during the last year. In a little time 1 made a great 
progress in the business and became a useful hand to my brother. I now 
had access to better books. An acquaintance with the apprentices of 
booksellers enabled me sometimes to borrow a small one, which I was 
careful to return soon and clean. Often I sat up in my room reading the 
greatest part of the night, when the book was borrowed in the evening 
and to be returned early in the morning, lest it should be found missing or 
wanted. 

After some time a merchant, an ingenious, sensible man, Mr. Matthew 
Adams, who had a pretty collection of books and who frequented our 
printing house, took notice of me, invited me to see his library, and very 
kindly proposed to lend me such books as I chose to read. I now took a 
fancy to poetry and made some little pieces. My brother, supposing it 
might turn to account, encouraged me and induced me to compose two 
occasional ballads. One was called the “Lighthouse Tragedy,” and 
contained an account of the shipwreck of Capt. Worthilake with his two 
daughters; the other was a ‘‘Sailor’s Song on the Taking of the Famous 
Teach, or Blackbeard, the Pirate.’”’ They were wretched stuff, in street 
ballad style; and when they were printed, he sent me about the town to 
sell them. The first sold prodigiously, the event being recent and having 
made a great noise. This success flattered my vanity, but my father 
discouraged me by ridiculing my performances and telling me verse- 
makers were generally beggars. Thus I escaped being a poet and probably 
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a very bad one. But as prose writing has been of great use to me in the 
course of my life and was a principal means of my advancement, I shall 
tell you how in such a situation I acquired what little ability I may be 
supposed to have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, John Collins by name, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. We sometimes disputed, and very 
fond we were of argument, and very desirous of confuting one 
another—which disputatious turn, by the way, is apt to become a very 
bad habit, making people often extremely disagreeable in company, by 
the contradiction that is necessary to bring it into practice; and thence 
besides souring and spoiling the conversation, it is productive of disgusts 
and perhaps enmities where you may have occasion for friendship. I had 
caught it by reading my father’s books of dispute on religion. Persons of 
good sense, I have since observed, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 
university men, and men of all sorts who have been bred at Edinburgh. A 
question was once somehow or other started between Collins and me on 
the propriety of educating the female sex in learning and their abilities 
for study. He was of opinion that it was improper and that they were 
naturally unequal to it. I took the contrary side, perhaps a little for 
dispute sake. He was naturally more eloquent, having a greater plenty of 
words, and sometimes, as I thought, I was vanquished more by his 
fluency than by the strength of his reasons. As we parted without settling 
the point and were not to see one another again for some time, I sat down 
to put my arguments in writing, which I copied fair and sent to him. He 
answered and I replied. Three or four letters on a side had passed, when 
my father happened to find my papers and read them. Without entering 
into the subject in dispute, he took occasion to talk with me about my 
manner of writing, observed that though I had the advantage of my 
antagonist in correct spelling and pointing (which I owed to the printing 
house) I fell far short in elegance of expression, in method, and in 
perspicuity—of which he convinced me by several instances. I saw the 
justice of his remarks and thence grew more attentive to my manner of 
writing, and determined to endeavour to improve my style. 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator.* It was the 
third. I had never before seen any of them. I bought it, read it over and 
over, and was much delighted with it. I thought the writing excellent and 
wished it possible to imitate it. With that view, I took some of the papers, 
and making short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a 
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few days, and then without looking at the bcok, tried to complete the 
papers again by expressing each hinted sentiment at length and as fully 
as it had been expressed before, in any suitable words that should occur 
to me. Then I compared my Spectator with the original, discovered some 
of my faults, and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone on making verses; since the 
continual search for words of the same import but of different length to 
suit the measures, or of different sound for the rhyme would have laid me 
under a constant necessity of searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind, and make me master of it. Therefore I took 
some of the tales in the Spectator and turned them into verse, and after a 
time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned them back again. 
I also sometimes jumbled my collections of hints into confusion, and after 
some weeks endeavoured to reduce them into the best order before I 
began to form the full sentences and complete the paper. This was to 
teach me method in the arrangement of the thoughts. By comparing my 
work afterwards with the original, I discovered many faults and corrected 
them; but I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying that in certain 
particulars of small import I had been lucky enough to improve the 
method or the language, and this encouraged me to think that I might 
possible in time come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I was 
extremely ambitious. 

The time I allotted for these exercises and for reading, was at night 
after work, or before it began in the morning, or on Sundays, when I 
contrived to be in the printing house alone, avoiding as much as I could 
the common attendance on public worship* which my father used to exact 
of me when I was under his care—and which, indeed, I still thought a 
duty, though I could not, as it seemed to me, afford the time to practise it. 

When about sixteen years of age I happened to meet with a book 
written by one Tryon? recommending a vegetable diet. I determined to go 
into it. My brother, being yet unmarried, did not keep house but boarded 
himself and his apprentices in another family. My refusing to eat flesh 
occasioned an inconveniency, and I was frequently chid for my 
singularity. I made myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner of preparing 
some of his dishes, such as boiling potatoes or rice, making hasty 
pudding, and a few others; and then proposed to my brother that if he 
would give me weekly half the money he paid for my board, I would board 
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myself. He instantly agreed to it, and I presently found that I could save 
half what he paid me. This was an additional fund for buying of books. 
But I had another advantage in it. My brother and the rest going from 
the printing house to their meals, I remained there alone. and 
dispatching presently my light repast (which often was no more than a 
biscuit or a slice of bread, a handful of raisins or a tart from the pastry 
cook’s, and a glass of water) had the rest of the time till their return for 
study, in which I made the greater progress from that greater clearness of 
head and quicker apprehension which generally attend temperance in 
eating and drinking. Now it was that being on some occasion- made 
ashamed of my ignorance in figures, which I had twice failed in learning 
when at school, I took Cocker’s book of arithmetic’ and went through 
the whole by myself with the greatest ease. I also read Seller’s and 
Sturmy’s book on navigation* and became acquainted with the little 
geometry it contains, but I never proceeded far in that science. I read 
about this time Locke On Human Understanding,* and The Art of 
Thinking by Messrs. du Port Royal” 


While I was intent on improving my language, I met with an English 
grammar (I think it was Greenwood’s) at the end of which there were two 
little sketches on the arts of rhetoric and logic, the latter finishing with a 
dispute in the Socratic method” And soon after I procured Xenophon’s 
Memorable Things of Socrates* wherein there are many examples of the 
same method. I was charmed with it, adopted it, dropped my abrupt 
contradiction and positive argumentation, and put-on the humble 
enquirer. And being then, from reading Shaftesbury* and Collins," made 
a doubter, as I already was in many points of our religious doctrines, | 
found this method the safest for myself and very embarrassing to those 
against whom I used it; therefore, I took a delight in it, practised it 
continually, and grew very artful and expert in drawing people, even of 
superior knowledge, into concessions the consequences of which they did 
not foresee, entangling them in difficulties out of which they could not 
extricate themselves, and so obtaining victories that neither myself nor 
my cause always deserved. I continued this method some few years but 
gradually left it, retaining only the habit of expressing myself in terms of 
modest diffidence, never using when I advance anything that may 
possibly be disputed the words, “certainly,” ‘‘undoubtedly,”’ or any 
others that give the air of positiveness to an opinion; but rather say, ‘I 
Conceive or apprehend a thing to be so or so,” “It appears to me,” or “I 
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should think it so or so, for such and such reasons,” or “I imagine it to be 
so,” or “It is so if I am not mistaken.” This habit, I believe, has been of 
great advantage to me when I have had occasion to inculcate my 
opinions and persuade men into measures that I have been from time to 
time engaged in promoting. And as the chief ends of conversation are to 
inform, or to be informed, to please or to persuade, I wish well-meaning 
and sensible men would not lessen their power of doing good by a 
positive, assuming manner that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create 
oppositjon, and to defeat every one of those purposes for which speech 
was given to us. In fact, if you wish to instruct others, a positive, 
dogmatical manner in advancing your sentiments may provoke 
contradiction and prevent a candid attention. If you desire instruction 
and improvement from the knowledge of others, you should not at the 
same time express yourself as firmly fixed in your present opinions; 
modest and sensible men, who do not love disputation, will probably 
leave you undisturbed in the possession of your error. In adopting such a 
manner you can seldom expect to please your hearers, or to persuade 
those whose concurrence you desire. Pope judiciously observes, 


Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot 


He also recommends it to us, 

To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 
And he might have joined with this line that which he has coupled 
with another, I think less properly, 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 


If you ask why less properly, 1 must repeat the lines, 


Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of modesty is want of sense* 


Now is not the ‘‘want of sense” (where a man is so unfortunate as to 
want it) some apology for his ‘want of modesty’? and would not the lines 
stand more justly thus? 


Immodest words admit but this defense 
That want of modesty is want of sense. 


This, however, I should submit to better judgments. 
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My brother had in 1720 or '21 begun to print a newspaper. It was the 
second that appeared in America and was called The New England 
Courant* The only one before it was The Boston Newsletter* I remember 
his being dissuaded by some of his friends from the undertaking as not 
likely to succeed, one newspaper being in their judgment enough for 
America. At this time, 1771, there are not less than five-and-twenty. He 
went on, however, with the undertaking; I was employed to carry the 
papers to the customers, after having worked in composing the types and 
printing off the sheets. He had some ingeriious men among his friends 
who amused themselves by writing little pieces for this paper, which 
gained it credit and made it more in demand; and these gentlemen often 
visited us. Hearing their conversations and their accounts of the 
approbation their papers were received with, I was excited to try my hand 
among them. But being still a boy and suspecting that my brother would 
object to printing anything of mine in his paper if he knew it to be mine, I 
contrived to disguise my hand; and writing an anonymous paper,* I put it 
at night under the door of the printing house. It was found in the morning 
and communicated to his writing friends when they called in as usual. 
They read it, commented on it in my hearing, and I had the exquisite 
pleasure of finding it met with their approbation, and that in their 
different guesses at the author, none were named but men of some 
character among us for learning and ingenuity. I suppose now that I was 
rather lucky in my judges and that perhaps they were not really so very 
good as I then believed them to be. Encouraged, however, by this 
attempt, I wrote and sent in the same way to the press several other 
pieces, which were equally approved, and I kept my secret till my small 
fund of sense for such performances was pretty well exhausted, and then I 
discovered it, when I began to be considered a little more by my brother’s 
acquaintance. However, that did not quite please him as he thought that 
it tended to make me too vain. 

This might be one occasion of the differences we began to have about 
this time. Though a brother, he considered himself as my master and me 
as his apprentice, and accordingly expected the same services from me as 
he would from another; while I thought he degraded me too much in 
some he required of me, who from a brother expected more indulgence. 
Our disputes were often brought before our father, and I fancy I was 
either generally in the right or else a better pleader, because the judgment 
was generally in my favour. But my brother was passionate and had often 
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beaten me, which I took extremely amiss. I fancy his harsh and tyrannical 
treatment of me might be a means of impressing me with that aversion to 
arbitrary power that has stuck to me through my whole life. Thinking my 
apprenticeship very tedious, I was continually wishing for some 
opportunity of shortening it, which at length offered in a manner 
unexpected. 

One of the pieces in our newspaper on some political point which I 
have now forgotten, gave offence to the Assembly.” He was taken up, 
censured, and imprisoned for a month by the Speaker’s warrant," I 
suppose because he would not discover the author. I, too, was taken up 
and examined before the Council;* but though I did not give them any 
satisfaction, they contented themselves with admonishing me and 
dismissed me, considering me, perhaps, as an apprentice who was bound 
to keep his master’s secrets. During my brother’s confinement, which I 
resented a good deal notwithstanding our private differences, I had the 
management of the paper, and I made bold to give our rulers some rubs 
in it, which my brother took very kindly, while others began to consider me 
in an unfavourable light as a young genius that had a turn for libelling 
and satire. My brother’s discharge was accompanied with an order from 
the House*(a very odd one) that ‘‘James Franklin should no longer print 
the paper called the New England Courant.”’ There was a consultation 
held in our printing house amongst his friends in this conjuncture. Some 
proposed to elude the order by changing the name of the paper; but my 
brother seeing inconveniences in that, it was finally concluded on as a 
better way to let it be printed for the future under the name of “Benjamin 
Franklin”; and to avoid the censure of the Assembly that might fall on 
him as still printing it by his apprentice, the contrivance was that my old 
indenture should be returned to me with a full discharge on the back of it, 
to show in case of necessity; but to secure to him the benefit of my service, 
1 should sign new indentures for the remainder of the term, which were to 
be kept private. A very flimsy scheme it was, but, however, it was 
immediately executed, and the paper went on accordingly under my 
name for several months. At length a fresh difference arising between my 
brother and me, 1 took upon me to assert my freedom, presuming that he 
would not venture to produce the new indentures. It was not fair in me to 
take this advantage, and this I therefore reckon one of the first errata of 
my life. But the unfairness of it weighed little with me, when under the 
impressions of resentment for the blows his passion too often urged him 
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to bestow upon me, though he was otherwise not an ill-natured man. 
Perhaps I was too saucy and provoking... 





At Palmer’s” I was employed in composing for the second edition of 
Wollaston’s Religion of Nature.” Some of his reasonings not appearing to 
me well-founded I wrote a little metaphysical piece in which I made 
remarks on them. It was entitled “A Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain.” “I inscribed it to my friend Ralph;* I 
printed a small number. It occasioned my being more considered by Mr. 
Palmer as a young man of some ingenuity, tho’ he seriously expostulated 
with me upon the principles of my pamphlet, which to him appeared 
abominable. My printing this pamphlet was another erratum. 

While I lodged in Little Britain I made an acquaintance with one 
Wilcox, a bookseller, whose shop was next door. He had an immense 
collection of second-hand books. Circulating libraries were not then in 
use; but we agreed that on certain reasonable terms, which I have now 
forgotten, I might take, read, and return any of his books. This I 
esteemed a great advantage, and I made as much use of it as | could. 

My pamphlet by some means falling into the hands of one Lyons, a 
surgeon, author of a book entitled The Infallibility of Human Judgment; 
it occasioned an acquaintance between us; he took great notice of me, 
called on me often to converse on those subjects, carried me to the Horns, 
a pale ale-house in Lane, Cheapside,* and introduced me to 
Dr. Mandeville, author of The Fable of the Bees’ who had a club there, of 
which he was the soul, being a most facetious, entertaining companion. 
Lyons, too, introduced me to Dr. Pemberton at Batson’s Coffee House, 
who promised to give me an opportunity sometime or other of seeing Sir 
Isaac Newton, of which I was extremely desirous; but this never 
happened. 

I had brought over a few curiosities, among which the principal was a 
purse made of the asbestos, which purifies by fire. Sir Hans Sloane* heard 
of it, came to see me, and invited me to his house in Bloomsbury Square,* 
where he showed me all his curiosities and persuaded me to add that to 
the number, for which he paid me handsomely... 








| Before I enter upon my public appearance in business, it may be well to 
iet you know the then state of my mind with regard to my principles and 
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morals, that you may see how far those influenced the future events of my 
life. My parents had early given me religious impressions, and brought 
me through my childhood piously in the dissenting way.” But I was scarce 
fifteen when, after doubting by turns of several points, as I found them 
disputed in the different books I read, I began to doubt of revelation 
itself. Some books against deism fell into my hands; they were said to be 
the substance of the sermons which had been preached at Boyle’s 
lectures.” It happened that they wrought an effect on me quite contrary to 
what was intended by them, for the arguments of the deists which were 
quoted to be refuted appeared to me much stronger than the refutations. 
In short, I soon became a thorough deist* My arguments perverted some 
others, particularly Collins and Ralph; but each of them having 
afterwards wronged me greatly without the least compunction, and 
recollecting Keith’s conduct towards me* (who was another freethinker) 
and my own towards Vernon and Miss Read” (which at times gave me 
great trouble), I began to suspect that this doctrine, tho’ it might be true, 
was not very useful. My London pamphlet* which had for its motto these 
lines of Dryden, 


Whatever is, is right 

Tho’ purblind man 

Sees but a part of the chain, the nearest link, 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam, 
That poizes all above.* 


And which from the attributes of God, his infinite wisdom, goodness, 
and power, concludes that nothing could possibly be wrong in the world 
and that vice and virtue were empty distinctions, no such things existing, 
appeared now not so clever a performance as I once thought it; and | 
doubted whether some error had not insinuated itself unperceived into 
my argument so as to infect all that followed, as is common in 
metaphysical reasonings. I grew convinced that truth, sincerity and 
integrity in dealings between man and man were of the utmost 
importance to the felicity of life, and I formed written resolutions (which 
still remain in my Journal book) to practise them ever while I lived. 
Revelation had indeed no weight with me as such; but I entertained an 
opinion that tho’ certain actions might not be bad because they were 
forbidden by it, or good because it commanded them, yet probably those 
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actions might be forbidden because they were bad for us or commanded 
because they were beneficial to us, in their own natures, all the 
circumstances of things considered. And this persuasion, with the kind 
hand of Providence, or some guardian angel, or accidental favourable 
circumstances and situations, or all together, preserved me (thro’ this 
dangerous time of youth and the hazardous situations I was sometimes in 
among strangers, remote from the eye and advice of my father) without 
any wilful, gross immorality or injustice that might have been expected 
from my want of religion. I say wilful because the instances TF have 
mentioned had something of necessity in them, from my youth, 
inexperience, and the knavery of others. I had, therefore, a tolerable 
character to begin the world with; I valued it properly and determined to 
preserve it... 


I began now gradually to pay off the debt I was under for the printing 
house. In order to secure my credit and character as a tradesman, I took 
care not only to be in reality industrious and frugal, but to avoid all 
appearances of the contrary. I dressed plain and was seen at no places of 
idle diversion. I never went out a fishing or shooting; a book, indeed, 
sometimes debauched me from my work, but that was seldom, snug, and 
gave no scandal; and to show that I was not above my business, I 
sometimes brought home the paper I purchased at the stores, thro’ the 
streets on a wheelbarrow. Thus being esteemed an industrious, thriving, 
young man, and paying duly for what I bought, the merchants who 
imported stationery solicited my custom; others proposed supplying me 
with books, and I went on swimmingly. In the meantime Keimer’s* credit 
and business declining daily, he was at last forced to sell his printing 
house to satisfy his creditors. He went to Barbadoes* and there lived some 
years in very poor circumstances. 

His apprentice, David Harry, whom I had instructed while I worked 
with him, set up in his place at Philadelphia, having bought his materials. 
I was at first apprehensive of a powerful rival in Harry, as his friends were 
very able and had a good deal of interest. I therefore proposed a 
partnership to him, which he, fortunately for me, rejected with scorn. He 
was very proud, dressed like a gentleman, lived expensively, took much 
diversion and pleasure abroad, ran in debt, and neglected his 
business—upon which all business left him; and finding nothing to do, he 
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followed Keimer to Barbadoes, taking the printing house with him. There 
this apprentice employed his former master as a journeyman. They 
quarrelled often, Harry went continually behind-hand and at length was 
forced to sell his types and return to his country work in Pennsylvania. 
The person who bought them employed Keimer to use them, but a few 
years after he died. 

There remained now no other competitor with me at Philadelphia but 
the old one, Bradford, who was rich and easy, did a little printing now 
and then by straggling hands, but was not very anxious about the 
business. However, as he kept the Post Office, it was imagined he had 
better opportunities of obtaining news, his paper was thought a better 
distributor of advertisements than mine and therefore had many 
more—which was a profitable thing to him and a disadvantage to me. For 
tho’ I did indeed receive and send papers by the post, yet the public opi- 
nion was otherwise; for what I did send was by bribing the riders, who 
took them privately—Bradford being unkind enough to forbid it, which 
occasioned some resentment on my part; and I thought so meanly of him 
for it that when I afterwards came into his situation, I took care never to 
imitate it. 


I had hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, who lived in part of my 
house with his wife and children, and had one side of the shop for his 
glazier’s business, tho’ he worked little, being always absorbed in his 
mathematics. Mrs. Godfrey projected a match for me with a relation’s 
daughter, took opportunities of bringing us often together, till a serious 
courtship on my part ensued, the girl being in herself very deserving. The 
old folks encouraged me by continued invitations to supper and by 
leaving us together, till at length it was time to explain. Mrs. Godfrey 
managed our little treaty. I let her know that I expected as much money 
with their daughter as would pay off my remaining debt for the printing 
house, which I believe was not then above a hundred pounds. She 
brought me word they had no such sum to spare. I said they might 
mortgage their house in the Loan Office. The answer to this after some 
days was that they did not approve the match; that on enquiry of 
Bradford they had been informed the printing business was not a 
profitable one, the types would soon be worn out and more wanted; that 
S. Keimer and D. Harry had failed one after the other, and I should 
probably soon follow them; and therefore I was forbidden the house, and 
the daughter shut up. Whether this was a real change of sentiment or 
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only artifice, on a supposition of our being too far engaged in affection to 
retreat and therefore that we should steal a marriage, which would leave 
them at liberty to give or withhold what they pleased, I know not. But I 
suspected the motive, resented it, and went no more. Mrs. Godfrey 
brought me afterwards some more favourable accounts of their 
disposition and would have drawn me on again, but I declared absolutely 
my resolution to have nothing more to do with that family. This was 
resented by the Godfreys, we differed, and they removed, leaving me the 
whole house, and I resolved to take no more inmates. But this affair 
having turned my thoughts to marriage, I looked around me and made 
overtures of acquaintance in other places, but soon found that the 
business of a printer being generally thought a poor one, I was not to 
expect money with a wife, unless with such a one as I should not otherwise 
think agreeable. In the meantime that hard-to-be-governed passion of 
youth had hurried me frequently into intrigues with low women that fell 
in my way, which were attended with some expense and great 
inconvenience, besides a continual risk to my health by a distemper, 
which of all things I dreaded, tho’ by great good luck I escaped it. 
A friendly correspondence as neighbours and old acquaintances had 
continued between me and Miss Read’s family, who all had a regard for 
me from the time of my first lodging in their house. I was often invited 
there and consulted in their affairs, wherein I sometimes was of service. I 
pitied poor Miss Read’s unfortunate situation, who was generally 
dejected, seldom cheerful, and avoided company. I considered my 
giddiness and inconstancy when in London as in a great degree tiie cause 
of her unhappiness, tho’ the mother was good enough to think the fault 
more her own than mine, as she had prevented our marrying before | 
went thither and persuaded the match in my absence. Our mutual 
affection was revived, but there were now great objections to our union. 
That match was indeed looked upon as invalid, a preceding wife” being 
said to be living in England; but this could not easily be proved because 
of the distance. And tho’ there was a report of his death,* it was not 
certain. Then, tho’ it should be true, he had left many debts which his 
successor might be called upon to pay. We ventured, however, over all 
these difficulties, and I took her to wife, Sept. 1, 1730. None of the 
inconveniencies happened that we had apprehended; she proved a good 
and faithful helpmate, assisted me much by attending the shop; 
we throve together and ever mutually endeavoured to make each 
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other happy. Thus I corrected that great erratum as well as I 
could... 


At the time I established myself in Pennsylvania, there was not a good 
bookseller’s shop in any of the Colonies” to the southward of Boston. In 
New York and Philadelphia the printers were indeed stationers; they sold 
only paper, etc., almanacs, ballads, and a few common schoolbooks. 
Those who loved reading were obliged to send for their books from Eng- 
land. The members of the Junto* had each a few. We had left the 
ale-house where we first met and hired a room to hold our club in. I 
proposed that we should all of us bring our books to that room, where 
they would not only be ready to consult in our conferences but become a 
common benefit, each of us being at liberty to borrow such as he wished 
to read at home. This was accordingly done and for some time contented 
us. Finding the advantage of this little collection, I proposed to render the 
benefit from books more common by commencing a public subscription 
library.” I drew a sketch of the plan and rules that would be necessary, 
and got a skillful conveyancer, Mr. Charles Brockden, to put the whole in 
form of articles of agreement to be subscribed, by which each subscriber 
engaged to pay a certain sum down for the first purchase of books and an 
annual contribution for encreasing them. So few were the readers at that 
time in Philadelphia and the majority of us so poor that I was not able 
with great industry to find more than fifty persons, mostly young 
tradesmen, willing to pay down for this purpose forty shillings each and 
ten shillings per annum. With this little fund we began. The books were 
imported. The library was open one day in the week for lending them to 
the subscribers, on their promissory notes to pay double the value if not 
duly returned. The institution soon manifested its utility, was imitated by 
other towns and in other provinces; the libraries were augmented by 
donations; reading became fashionable; and our people, having no public 
amusements to divert their attention from study, became better 
acquainted with books, and in a few years were observed by strangers to 
be better instructed and more intelligent than people of the same rank 
generally are in other countries. 

- When we were about to sign the above-mentioned articles, which were 
to be binding on us, our heirs, etc., for fifty years, Mr. Brockden, the 
scrivener, said to us, “You are young men, but it is scarce probable that 
any of you will live to see the expiration of the term fixed in this 
instrument.”’ A number of us, however, are yet living; but the instrument 
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was after a few years rendered null by a charter that incorporated and 
gave perpetuity to the company. 

The objections and reluctances I met with in soliciting the 
subscriptions made me soon feel the impropriety of presenting one’s self 
as the proposer of any useful project that might be supposed to raise 
one’s reputation in the smallest degree above that of one’s neighbours 
when one has need of their assistance to accomplish that project. I 
therefore put myself as much as I could out of sight, and stated it as a 
scheme of a ‘‘number of friends” who had requested me to go about and 
propose it to such as they thought lovers of reading. In this way my affair 
went on more smoothly, and I ever after practised it on such occasions, 
and from my frequent successes can heartily recommend it. The present 
little sacrifice of your vanity will afterwards be amply repaid. If it remains 
a while uncertain to whom the merit belongs, someone more vain than 
yourself will be encouraged to claim it, and then even envy will be 
disposed to do you justice by plucking those assumed feathers and 
restoring them to their right owner. 

This library afforded me the means of improvement by constant study, 
for which I set apart an hour or two each day, and thus repaired in some 
degree the loss of the learned education my father once intended for me. 
Reading was the only amusement I allowed myself. I spent no time in 
taverns, games, or frolics of any kind. And my industry in my business 
continued as indefatigable as it was necessary. 1 was in debt for my 
printing house, I had a young family coming on to be educated, and I had 
two competitors to contend with for business, who were established in the 
place before me. My circumstances, however, grew daily easier —my 
original habits of frugality continuing, and my father having among his 
instructions to me when a boy frequently repeated a proverb of Solomon, 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his calling, he shall stand before kings, he 
shail not stand before mean men.” “I from thence considered industry as 
a means of obtaining wealth and distinction, which encouraged me, tho’ I 
did not think that I should ever literally stand before kings, which, 
however, has since happened; for I have stood before five, and even had 
the honour of sitting down with one, the king of Denmark, to dinner* 


We have an English proverb that says; 


He that would thrive 
Must ask his wife. 
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It was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed to industry and 
frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for the 
papermakers, etc. We kept no idle servants, our table was plain and 
simple, our furniture of the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast was for 
a long time bread and milk, (no tea), and I ate it out of a twopenny 
earthen porringer with a pewter spoon. But mark how luxury will enter 
families and make a progress, in spite of principle. Being called one 
morning to breakfast, I found it in a china bowl, with a spoon of silver. 
They had been bought for me without my knowledge by my wife, and had 
cost her the enormous sum of three-and-twenty shillings, for which she 
had no other excuse or apology to make but that she thought her 
husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl as well as any of his 
neighbours. This was the first appearance of plate and china in our 
house, which afterwards in a course of years as our wealth encreased, 
augmented gradually to several hundred pounds in value. 

I had been religiously educated as a Presbyterian;* and tho’ some of the 
dogmas of the persuasion, such as the eternal decrees of God, election, 
reprobation, etc., appeared to me unintelligible, others doubtful, and I 
early absented myself from the public assemblies of the sect, Sunday 
being my studying-day, I never was without some religious principles. I 
never doubted, for instance, the existence of the Deity, that he made the 
world and governed it by his providence, that the most acceptable service 
of God was the doing good to man, that our souls are immortal, and that 
all crime will be punished and virtue rewarded either here or hereafter. 
These I esteemed the essentials of every religion, and being to be found in 
all the religions we had in our country,” I respected them all, tho’ with 
different degrees of respect as I found them more or less mixed with other 
articles which without any tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm 
morality, served principally to divide us and make us unfriendly to one 
another. This respect to all, with an opinion that the worst had some good 
effects, induced me to avoid all discourse that might tend to lessen the 
good opinion another might have of his own religion; and as our 
province* increased in people and new places of worship were continually 
wanted and generally erected by voluntary contribution, my mite for such 
purpose, whatever might be the sect, was never refused. 

‘Tho’ I seldom attended any public worship, I had still an opinion of its 
propriety and of its utility when rightly conducted, and I regularly paid 
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my annual subscription for the support of the only Presbyterian minister 
or meeting we had in Philadelphia. He used to visit me sometimes as a 
friend and admonish me to attend his administrations, and I was now 
and then prevailed on to do so, once for five Sundays successively. Had he 
been, in my opinion, a good preacher, perhaps I might have continued, 
notwithstanding the occasion I had for the Sunday’s leisure in my course 
of study; but his discourses were chiefly either polemic arguments or 
explicatiors of the peculiar doctrines of our sect, and were all to me very 
dry, uninteresting, and unedifying since not a single moral principle was 
inculcated or enforced, their aim seeming to be rather to make us 
Presbyterians than good citizens. At length he took for his text that verse 
of the fourth chapter of Philippians, ‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good report, if there be any 
virtue, or any praise, think on these things” ;* and I imagined, in a sermon 
on such a text, we could not miss of having some morality. But he 
confined himself to five points only as meant by the apostle; viz., 
1. Keeping holy the Sabbath day, 2. Being diligent in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, 3. Attending duly the public worship, 4. Partaking of the 
sacrament, 5. Paying a due respect to God’s ministers. These might be all 
good things, but as they were not the kind of good things that I expected 
from that text, I despaired of ever meetings with them from any other, 
was disgusted, and attended his preaching no more. I had some years 
before composed a little liturgy or form of prayer for my own private use; 
viz., in 1728, entitled Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion. 1 returned 
to the use of this and went no more to the public assemblies. My conduct 
might be blamable, but I leave it without attempting further to excuse it, 
my present purpose being to relate facts and not to make apologies for 
them. 

It was about this time I conceived the bold and arduous project of 
arriving at moral perfection. I wished to live without committing any 
fault at any time; I would conquer all that either natural inclination, 
custom, or company might lead me into. As I knew, or thought I knew, 
what was right and wrong, I did not see why I might not always do the one 
and avoid the other. But I soon found I had undertaken a task of more 
difficulty than I had imagined. While my attention was taken up and care 
employed in guarding against one fault, I was often surprized by another. 
Habit took the advantage of inattention. Inclination was sometimes too 
Strong for reason. I concluded at length that the mere speculative 
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conviction that it was our interest to be completely virtuous was not 
sufficient to prevent our slipping, and that the contrary habits must be 
broken and good ones acquired and established before we can have any 
dependence on a steady, uniform rectitude of conduct. For this purpose 1 
therefore contrived the following method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral virtues I had met with in my 
reading, I found the catalogue more or less numerous, as different writers 
included more or fewer ideas under the same name. Temperance, for 
example, was by some confined to eating and drinking, while by others it 
was extended to mean the moderating every other pleasure, appetite, 
inclination, or passion—bodily or mental, even to our avarice and 
ambition. I proposed to myself, for the sake of clearness, to use rather 
more names with fewer ideas annexed to each than a few names with 
more ideas; and I included under thirteen names of virtues all that at 
that time occurred to me as necessary or desirable, and annexed to 
each a short precept which fully expressed the extent I gave to its 
meaning. 

These names of virtues with their precepts were 


1. Temperance 
Eat not to dullness. Drink not to elevation* 
2. Silence 
Speak not but what may benefit others or yourself. Avoid trifling 
conversation. 
3. Order 
Let all your things have their places. Let each part of your business 
have its time. 
4. Resolution 
Resolve to perform what you ought. Perform without fail what you 
resolve. 
5. Frugality 
Make no expence but to do good to others or yourself; i.e., waste 
nothing. 
6. Industry 
Lose no time. Be always employed in something useful. Cut off all 
unnecessary actions. 
7. Sincerity 
Use no hurtful deceit. Think innocently and justly; and, if you speak, 
speak accordingly. 
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8. Justice 

Wrong none by doing injuries or omitting the benefits that are your 
duty. 

9. Moderation 

Avoid extremes. Forbear resenting injuries so much as you think they 
deserve. 

10. Cleanliness 

Tolerate no uncleanness in body, clothes or habitation. 
11. Tranquillity 

Be not disturbed at trifles or at accidents common or unavoidable. 
12. Chastity 

Rarely use venery but for health or offspring—never to dullness. 
weakness, or the injury of your own or another’s peace or reputation. 

13. Humility 

Imitate Jesus and Socrates.” 

My intention being to acquire the habitude of all these virtues, I judged 
it would be well not to distract my attention by attempting the whole at 
once but to fix it on one of them at a time, and when I should be master of 
that, then to proceed to another, and so on till I should have gone thro’ 
the thirteen. And as the previous acquisition of some might facilitate the 
acquisition of certain others, I arranged them with that view as they stand 
above. Temperance first, as it tends to procure that coolness and 
clearness of head which is so necessary where constant vigilance was to 
be kept up, and guard maintained, against the unremitting attraction of 
ancient habits, and the force of perpetual temptations. This being 
acquired and established, Silence would be more easy, and my desire 
being to gain knowledge at the same time that I improved in virtue, and 
considering that in conversation it was obtained rather by the use of the 
ear than of the tongue, and therefore wishing to break a habit I was 
getting into of prattling, punning, and joking, which only made me 
acceptable to trifling company, I gave Silence the second place. This and 
the next, Order, | expected would allow me more time for attending to my 
project and my studies. Resolution, once become habitual, would keep 
me firm in my endeavours to obtain all the subsequent virtues; Frugality 
and Industry, freeing me from my remaining debt and, producing 
affluence and independence, would make more easy the practice of 
Sincerity and Justice, etc., etc. Conceiving then that agreeable to the 
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advice of Pythagoras in his golden verses, daily examination would be 
necessary, I contrived the following method for conducting that 
examination. 

I made a little book in which I allotted a page for each of the virtues. I 
ruled each page with red ink so as to have seven columns, one for each 
day of the week, marking each column with a letter for the day. I crossed 
these columns with thirteen red lines, marking the beginning of each line 
with the first letter of one of the virtues, on which line and in its proper 
column I might mark by a little black spot every fault I found upon 
examination to have been committed respecting that virtue upon that 
day. 

I determined to give a week’s strict attention to each of the virtues 
successively. Thus in the first week my great guard was to avoid even the 
least offence against temperance, leaving the other virtues to their 
ordinary chance, only marking every evening the faults of the day. Thus if 
in the first week I could keep my first line marked ‘‘T.” clear of spots, I 
supposed the habit of that virtue so much strengthened and its opposite 
weakened that I might venture extending my attention to include the 
next, and for the following week keep’ both lines clear of spots. 
Proceeding thus to the last, I could go thro’ a course complete in thirteen 
weeks, and four courses in a year. And like him who, having a garden to 
weed, does not attempt to eradicate all the bad herbs at once, which 
would exceed his reach and his strength, but works on one of the beds at a 
time, and having accomplished the first, proceeds to a second; so I should 
have (I hoped) the encouraging pleasure of seeing on my pages the 
progress I made in virtue by clearing successively my lines of their spots, 
till in the end by a number of courses, I should be happy in viewing a 
clean book after a thirteen weeks’ daily examination. 

This my little book had for its motto these lines trom Addison’s 
Cato; 


Here will I hold: if there is a power above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Thro’ all her works) he must delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy.* 


Another from Cicero, 
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O vitae philosophia dux! O virtutum indagatrix, expultrixque 
vitiorum! Unus dies bene et ex preceptis tuis actus, peccanti 
immortalitati est anteponendus.* 


Another from the proverbs of Solomon speaking of wisdom or virtue; 


Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and 


honours; her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace 
(III, 16, 17). 


And conceiving God to be the fountain of wisdom, I thought it right 
and necessary to solicit his assistance for obtaining it; to this end I 
formed the following little prayer, which was prefixed to my tables of 
examination, for daily use. 


O powerful Goodness, bountiful Father, merciful Guide! Increase in 
me that wisdom which discovers my truest interests; strengthen my 
resolutions to perform what that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind offices 
to thy other children, as the only return in my power for thy continual 
favours to me. 


I used also sometimes a little prayer which I took from Thomson’s 
Poems; viz., 
Father of light and life, thou Good supreme, 
Oh, teach me what is good, teach me thy self! 
Save me from folly, vanity and vice, 
From every low pursuit, and fill my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! * 


The precept of Order requiring that every part of my business should 
have its allotted time, one page in my little book contained the following 
scheme of employment for the twenty-four hours of a natural day. 

I entered upon the execution of this plan for self-examination and 
continued it with occasional intermissions for some time. I was surprized 
to find myself so much fuller of faults than I had imagined, but I had the 
satisfaction of seeing them diminish. To avoid the trouble of renewing 
now and then my little book, which by scraping out the marks on the 
paper of old faults to make room for new ones in a new course became 
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full of holes, I transferred my tables and precepts to the ivory leaves of a 
memorandum book on which the lines were drawn with red ink that 
made a durable stain, and on those lines I marked my faults with a black 
lead pencil, which marks I could easily wipe out with a wet sponge. After 
a while I went thro’ one course only in a year, and afterwards only one in 
several years, till at length I omitted them entirely, being employed in 
voyages and business abroad with a multiplicity of afairs that interfered; 
but I always carried my little book with me. My scheme of Order gave me 
the most trouble, and I found that tho’it might be practicable where a 
man’s business was such as to leave him the disposition of his time, that 
of a journeyman printer for instance, it was not possible to be exactly 
observed by a master, who must mix with the world and often receive 
people of business at their own hours. Order, too, with regard to places 
for things, papers, etc. I found extremely difficult to acquire. I had not 
been early accustomed to method, and having an exceeding good 
memory, I was not so sensible of the inconvenience attending want of 
method. This article therefore cost me so much painful attention, and my 
faults in it vexed me so much, and I made so little progress in amendment 
and had such frequent relapses, that I was almost ready to give up the 
attempt and content myself with a faulty character in that respect. Like 
the man who in buying an ax of a smith my neighbour, desired to have the 
whole of its surface as bright as the edge; the smith consented to grind it 
bright for him if he would turn the wheel. He turned while the smith 
pressed the broad face of the ax hard and heavily on the stone, which 
made the turning of it very fatiguing. The man came every now and then 
from the wheel to see how the work went on; and at length would take his 
ax as it was, without further grinding. ‘‘No,”’ says the smith, “turn on, 
turn on; we shall have it bright by and by; as yet ‘tis only speckled.” 
“Yes,”’ says the man, ‘‘but I think I like a speckled ax best.”” And I 
believe this may have been the case with many who having, for want of 
some such means as I employed, found the difficulty of obtaining good 
and breaking bad habits in other points of vice and virtue, have given up 
the struggle and concluded that ‘“‘a speckled ax was best.” For 
something that pretended to be reason was every now and then suggesting 
to me that such extreme nicety as I exacted of myself might be a kind of 
foppery in morals, which if it were known would make me ridiculous; that 
a perfect character might be attended with the inconvenience of being 
envied and hated; and that a benevolent man should allow a few faults in 
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himself, to keep his friends in countenance. In truth, I found myself 
incorrigible with respect to Order; and now I am old and my memory 
bad, I feel very sensibly the want of it. But on the whole, tho’ I never 
arrived at the perfection I had been so ambitious of obtaining but fell far 
short of it, yet I was by the endeavour a better and a happier man than | 
otherwise should have been if I had not attempted it; as those who aim at 
perfect writing by imitating the engraved copies, tho’ they never reach the 
wished-for excellence of those copies, their hand is mended by the 
endeavour and is tolerable while it continues fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be informed that to this little 
artifice, with the blessing of God, their ancestor owed the constant felicity 
of his life down to his seventy-ninth year, in which this is written. What 
reverses may attend the remainder is in the hand of providence; but if 
they arrive, the reflection on past happiness enjoyed ought to help his 
bearing them with more resignation. To Temperance he ascribes his 
long-continued health and what is still left to him of a good constitution; 
to Industry and Frugality, the early easiness of his circumstances and 
acquisition of his fortune with all that knowledge which enabled him to 
be an useful citizen and obtained for him some degree of reputation 
among the learned. To Sincerity and Justice, the confidence of his 
country and the honourable employs it conferred upon him; and to the 
joint influence of the whole mass of the virtues, even in the imperfect state 
he was able to acquire them, all that evenness of temper and that 
cheerfulness in conversation which makes his company still sought for 
and agreeable even to his younger acquaintance. I hope, therefore, that 
some of my descendants may follow the example and reap the benefit. 

It will be remarked that, tho’ my scheme was not wholly without 
religion, there was in it no mark of any of the distinguishing tenets of any 
particular sect. I had purposely avoided them; for being fully persuaded 
of the utility and excellency of my method, and that it might be 
serviceable to people in all religions, and intending sometime or other to 
publish it, | would not have anything in it that should prejudice anyone of 
any sect against it. I purposed writing a little comment on each virtue, in 
which I would have shown the advantages of possessing it and the 
mischiefs attending its opposite vice; I should have called my book The 
Art of Virtue because it would have shown the means and manner of 
obtaining virtue, which would have distinguished it from the mere 
exhortation to be good, that does not instruct and indicate the means, but 
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is like the apostle’s man of verbal charity,” who only, without showing to 
the naked and hungry how or where they might get clothes or victuals, 
exhorted them to be fed and clothed Vames II: 15, 16). 

But it so happened that my intention of writing and publishing this 
comment was never fulfilled. I did, indeed, from time to time put down 
short hints of the sentiments, reasonings, etc., to be made use of in it, 
some of which I have still by me; but the necessary close attention to 
private business in the earlier part of life and public business since, have 
occasioned my postponing it. For it being connected in my mind with a 
great and extensive project that required the whole man to execute, and 
which an unforeseen succession of employs prevented my attending to, it 
has hitherto remained unfinished. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and enforce this doctrine: That 
vicious actions are not hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden 
because they are hurtful, the nature of man alone considered; that it was 
therefore everyone’s interest to be virtuous who wished to be happy even 
in this world. And I should from this circumstance, there being always in 
the world a number of rich merchants, nobility, states, and princes who 
have need of honest instruments for the management of their affairs, and 
such being so rare have endeavoured to convince young persons, that no 
qualities are so likely to make a poor man’s fortune as those of probity 
and integrity. 

My list of virtues contained at first but twelve. But a Quaker" friend 
having kindly informed me that I was generally thought proud, that my 
pride showed itself frequently in conversation, that I was not content with 
being in the right when discussing any point, but was overbearing and 
rather insolent—of which he convinced me by mentioning several 
instances —1 determined endeavouring to cure myself if I could of this 
vice or folly among the rest, and I added Humility to my list, giving an 
extensive meaning to the word. I cannot boast of much success in 
acquiring the reality of this virtue, but I had a good deal with regard to 
the appearance of it. 1 made it a rule to forbear all direct contradiction to 
the sentiments of others and all positive assertion of my own. I even 
forbade myself agreeable to the old '!aws of our Junto, the use of every 
word or expression in the language that imported a fixed opinion, such as 
“certainly,” “undoubtedly,” etc.; and I adopted instead of them, “I 
conceive,’ “‘I apprehend,” or “I imagine” a thing to be so or so, or “It so 
appears to me at present.” When another asserted something that I 
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thought an error, I denied myself the pleasure of contradicting him 
abruptly and of showing immediately some absurdity in his proposition; 
and in answering I began by observing that in certain cases or 
circumstances his opinion would be right, but that in the present case 
there “‘appeared”’ or ‘‘seemed to me”’ some difference, etc. I soon found 
the advantage of this change in my manners: The conversations I 
engaged in went on more pleasantly; the modest way in which I proposed 
my opinions procured them a readier reception and less contradiction; I 
had less mortification when I was found to be in the wrong, and I more 
easily prevailed with others to give up their mistakes and join with me 
when | happened to be in the right. And this mode, which | at first put on 
with some violence to natural inclination, became at length so easy and so 
habitual to me that perhaps for these fifty years past no one has ever 
heard a dogmatical expression escape me. And to this habit (after my 
character of integrity) I think it principally owing that I had early so 
much weight with my fellow citizens when I proposed new institutions or 
alterations in the old, and so much influence in public councils when I 
became a member. For I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject 
to much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct in language, and 
yet I generally carried my point. 

In reality there is perhaps no one of our natural passions so hard to 
subdue as pride; disguise it, struggle with it, beat it down, stifle it, mortify 
it as much as one pleases, it is still alive and will every now and then peep 
out and show itself. You will see it perhaps often in this history. For even 
if 1 could conceive that I had completely overcome it, I should probably 
be proud of my humility. 
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A DISSERTATION ON LIBERTY AND NECESSITY, 
PLEASURE AND PAIN 


TO MR. J.R.* 


SIR, 


I have here, according to your Request, given you my present Thoughts 
of the general State of Things in the Universe. Such as they are, you have 
them, and are welcome to ’em; and if they yield you any Pleasure or 
Satisfaction, I shall think my Trouble sufficiently compensated. I know 
my Scheme will be liable to many Objections from a less discerning 
Reader than your self; but it is not design’d for those who can’t 
understand it. I need not give you any Caution to distinguish the 
hypothetical Parts of the Argument from the conclusive: You will easily 
perceive what I design for Demonstration, and what for Probability only. 
The whole I leave entirely to you, and shall value my self more or less on 
this account, in proportion to your Esteem and Approbation. 


SECT. I. 
OF LIBERTY AND NECESSITY 


I. There is said to be a First Mover, who is called G 0 d, Maker of the 
Universe. 

II. He is said to be all-wise, all-good, all-powerful. 

These two Propositions being allow’d and asserted by People of almost 
every Sect and Opinion; I have here suppos’d them granted, and laid 
them down as the Foundation of my Argument; What follows then, being 
a Chain of Consequences truly drawn from them, will stand or fall as they 
are true or false 

Ill. If He is all-good, whatsoever He doth must be good. 

IV. If He is all-wise, whatsoever He doth must be wise. 
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The Truth of these Propositions, with relation to the two first, I think 
may be justly call’d evident; since, either that infinite Goodness will act 
what is ill, or infinite Wisdom what is not wise, is too glaring a 
Contradiction not to be perceiv’d by any Man of common Sense, and 
deny’d as soon as understood. 

V. If He is all-powerful, there can be nothing either existing or acting 
in the Universe against or without his Consent; and what He consents to 
must be good, because He is good; therefore Evil doth not exist. 

Unde Malum?*has been long a Question, and many of the Learned 
have perplex’d themselves and Readers to little Purpose in Answer to it. 
That there are both Things and Actions to which we give the Name of 
Evil, is not here deny’d, as Pain, Sickness, Want, Theft, Murder, etc. but 
that these and the like are not in reality Evils, Ills, or Defects in the Order 
of the Universe, is demonstrated in the next Section, as well as by this and 
the following Proposition. Indeed, to suppose any Thing to exist or be 
done, contrary to the Will of the Almighty, is to suppose him not 
almighty; or that Something (the Cause of Evil) is more mighty than the 
Almighty; an Inconsistence that I think no One will defend: And to deny 
any Thing or Action, which he consents to the existence of, to be good, is 
entirely to destroy his two Attributes of Wisdom and Goodness. 


There is nothing done in the Universe, say the Philosophers, but what 
God either does, or permits to be done. This, as He is Almighty, is 
certainly true: But what need of this Distinction between doing and 
permitting? Why, first they take it for granted that many Things in tne 
Universe exist in such a Manner as is not for the best, and that many 
Actions are done which ought not to be done, or would be better undone; 
these Things or Actions they cannot ascribe to God as His, because they 
have already attributed to Him infinite Wisdom and Goodness; Here 
then is the Use of the Word Permit; He permits them to be done, say they. 
But we will reason thus: If God permits an Action to be done, it is 
because he wants either Power or Inclination to hinder it; in saying he 
wants Power, we deny Him to be zmighty; and if we say He wants 
Inclination or Will, it must be, either because He is not Good, or the 
Action is not evil, (for an Evil is contrary to the Essense of infinite 
Goodness). The former is inconsistent with his before-given Attribute of 
Goodness, therefore the latter must be true. 

It will be said, perhaps, that God permits evil Actions to be done, for 
wise Ends and Purposes. But this Objection destroys itself; for whatever 
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an infinitely good God hath wise Ends in suffering to be, must be good, is 
thereby made good, and cannot be otherwise. 

VI. If a Creature is made by God, it must depend upon God, and 
receive all its Power from Him; with which Power the Creature can do 
nothing contrary to the Will of God, because God is Almighty; what is 
not contrary to His Will, must be agreeable to it; what is agreeable to it, 
must be good, because He is Good; therefore a Creature can do nothing 
but what is good. 

This Proposition is much to the same Purpose with the former, but 
more particular; and its Conclusion is as just and evident. Tho’ a 
Creature may do many Actions which by his Fellow Creatures will be 
nam’d Evil, and which will naturally and necessarily cause or bring upon 
the Doer, certain Pains (which will likewise be call’d Punishments;) yet 
this Proposition proves, that he cannot act what will be in itself really Ill, 
or displeasing to God. And that the painful Consequences of his evil 
Actions (so call’d) are not, as indeed they ought not to be, Punishments or 
Unhappiness, will be shewn hereatter. 

Nevertheless, the late learned Author of The Religion of Nature, (which 
I send you herewith) has given us a Rule or Scheme, whereby to discover 
which of our Actions ought to be esteem’d and denominated good, and 
which evil: It is in short this, “Every Action which is done according to 
Truth, is good; and every Action contrary to Truth, is evil: To act 
according to Truth is to use and esteem every Thing as what it is, etc. 
Thus if A steals a Horse from B, and rides away upon him, he uses him 
not as what he is in Truth, viz. the Property of another, but as his own, 
which is contrary to Truth, and therefore evil.”” But, as this Gentleman 
himself says, (Sect. 1. Prop. VI)* “In order to judge rightly what any 
Thing is, it must be consider’d, not only what it is in one Respect, but 
also what it may be in any other Respect; and the whole Description of 
the Thing ought to be taken in:” So in this Case it ought to be consider’d, 
that A is naturally a covetous Being, feeling an Uneasiness in the want of 
B's Horse, which produces an Inclination for stealing him, stronger than 
his Fear of Punishment for so doing. This is Truth likewise, and A acts 
according to it when he steals the Horse. Besides, if it is prov’d to be a 
Truth, that A has not Power over his own Actions, it will be indisputable 
that he acts according to Truth, and impossible he should do otherwise. 

I would not be understood by this to encourage or defend Theft: ’tis 
only for the sake of the Argument, and will certainly have no ill Effect. 
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The Order and Course of Things will not be affected by Reasoning of this 
Kind; and ‘tis as just and necessary, and as much according to Truth, for 
B to dislike and punish the Theft of his Horse, as it is for A to steal him. 

VIL. If the Creature is thus limited in his Actions, being able to do only 
such Things as God would have him to do, and not being able to refuse 
doing what God would have done; then he can have no such Thing as 
Liberty, Free-will or Power to do or refrain an Action. 

By Liberty is sometimes understood the Absence of Opposition; and in 
this Sense, indeed, all our Actions may be said to be the Effects of our 
Liberty: But it is a Liberty of the same Nature with the Fall of a heavy 
Body to the Ground; it has Liberty to fall, that is, it meets with nothing to 
hinder its Fall, but at the same Time it is necessitated to fall, and has no 
Power or Liberty to remain suspended. 

But let us take the Argument in another View, and suppose ourselves 
to be, in the common sense of the Word, Free Agents. As Man is a Part of 
this great Machine, the Universe, his regular Acting is requisite to the 
regular moving of the whole. Among the many Things which lie before 
him to be done, he may, as he is at Liberty and his Choice influenc’d by 
nothing, (for so it must be, or he is not at Liberty) chuse* any one, and 
refuse the rest. Now there is every Moment something best to be done, 
which is alone then good, and with respect to which, every Thing else is 
at that Time evil. In order to know which is best to be done, and which 
not, it is requisite that we should have at one View all the intricate 
Consequences of every Action with respect to the general Order and 
Scheme of the Universe, both present and future; but they are 
innumerable and incomprehensible by any Thing but Omniscience. As 
we cannot know these, we have but as one Chance to ten thousand, to hit 
on the right Action; we should then be perpetually blundering about in 
the Dark, and putting the Scheme in Disorder; for every wrong Action of 
a Part, is a Defect or Blemish in the Order of the Whole. Is it not 
necessary then, that our Actions should be over-rul’d and govern’d by an 
all-wise Providence? How exact and regular is every Thing in the natural 
World! How wisely in every Part contriv’d! We cannot here find the least 
Defect! Those who have study’d the mere animal and vegetable Creation, 
demonstrate that nothing can be more harmonious and beautiful! All the 
heavenly Bodies, the Stars and Planets, are regulated with the utmost 
Wisdom! And can we suppose less Care to be taken in the Order of the 
moral than in the natural System? It is as if an ingenious Artificer, having 
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fram'd a curious Machine or Clock, and put its many intricate Wheels 
and Powers in such a Dependance on one another, that the whole might 
move in the most exact Order and Regularity, had nevertheless plac’d in 
it several other Wheels endu’d with an independent Self-Motion, but 
ignorant of the general Interest of the Clock; and these would every now 
and then be moving wrong, disordering the true Movement, and making 
continual Work for the Mender; which might better be prevented, by 
depriving them of that Power of Self-Motion, and placing them in a 
Dependance on the regular Part of the Clock. 

VIII. If there is no such Thing as Free- Will in Creatures, there can be 
neither Merit nor Demerit in Creatures. 

IX. And therefore every Creature must be equally esteem’d by the 
Creator. 


These Propositions appear to be the necessary Consequences of the 
former. And certainly no Reason can be given, why the Creator should 
prefer in his Esteem one Part of His Works to another, if with equal 
Wisdom and Goodness he design’d and created them all, since all Ill or 
Defect, as contrary to his Nature, is excluded by his Power. We will sum 
up the Argument thus, When the Creator first design’d the Universe, 
either it was His Will and Intention that all Things should exist and be in 
the Manner they are at this Time; or it was his Will they should be 
otherwise i. e. in a different Manner: To say it was His Will Things 
should be otherwise than they are, is to say Somewhat hath contradicted 
His Will, and broken His Measures, which is impossible because 
inconsistent with his Power; therefore we must allow that all Things exist 
now in a Manner agreeable to His Will, and in consequence of that are all 
equally Good, and therefore equally esteem’d by Him. 

I proceed now to shew, that as all the Works of the Creator are equally 
esteem’d by Him, so they are, as in Justice they ought to be, equally us’d. 


SECT. II. 
OF PLEASURE AND PAIN 


I. When a Creature is form'd and endu'd with Life, ‘tis suppos'd to 
receive a Capacity of the Sensation of Uneasiness or Pain. ; 

It is this distinguishes Life and Consciousness from unactive 
unconscious Matter. To know or be sensible of Suffering or being acted 
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upon is to live; and whatsoever is not so, among created Things, is 
properly and truly dead. 

All Pain and Uneasiness proceeds at first from and is caus’d by 
Somewhat without and distinct from the Mind itself. The Soul must first 
be acted upon before it can react. In the Beginning of Infancy it is as if it 
were not; it is not conscious of its own Existence, till it has receiv’d the 
first Sensation of Pain; then, and not before, it begins to feel itself, is 
rous’d, and put into Action; then it discovers its Powers and Faculties, 
and exerts them to expel the Uneasiness. Thus is the Machine set on 
work; this is Life. We are first mov’d by Pain, and the whole succeeding 
Course of our Lives is but one continu’d Series of Action with a View to 
be freed from it. As fast as we have excluded one Uneasiness another 
appears, otherwise the Motion would cease. If a continual Weight is not 
apply’d, the Clock will stop. And as soon as the Avenues of Uneasiness to 
the Soul are choak’d up* or cut off, we are dead, we think and act no more. 

II. This Uneasiness, whenever felt, produces Desire to be freed from it, 
great in exact proportion to the Uneasiness. 

Thus is Uneasiness the first Spring and Cause of all Action; for till we 
are uneasy in Rest, we can have no Desire to move, and without Desire of 
moving there can be no voluntary Motion. The Experience of every Man 
who has observ’d his own Actions will evince the Truth of this; and I 
think nothing need be said to prove that the Desire will be equal to the 
Uneasiness, for the very Thing implies as much: It is not Uneasiness 
unless we deire to be freed from it, nor a great Uneasiness unless the 
consequent Desire is great. 

I might here observe, how necessary a Thing in the Order and Design 
of the Universe this Pain or Uneasiness is, and how beautiful in its Place! 
Let us but suppose it just now banish’d the World entirely, and consider 
the Consequence of it: All the Animal Creation would immediately stand 
stock still, exactly in the Posture they were in the Moment Uneasiness 
departed; not a Limb, not a Finger would henceforth move; we should all 
be reduc’d to the Condition of Statues, dull and unactive: Here I should 
continue to sit motionless with the Pen in my Hand thus—and neither 
leave my Seat nor write one Letter more. This may appear odd at first 
View, but a little Consideration will make it evident; for ’tis impossible to 
assign any other Cause for the voluntary Motion of an Animal than its 
Uneasiness in Rest. What a different Appearance then would the Face of 
Nature make, without it! How necessary is it! And how unlikely that the 
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Inhabitants of the World ever were, or that the Creator ever design’d they 
should be, exempt from it! 

I would like wise observe here, that the VIIIth Proposition in the 
preceding Section, viz. That there is neither Merit nor Demerit, etc., is 
here again demonstrated, as infallibly, tho’ in another manner: For 
since Freedom from Uneasiness is the End of all our Actions, how is it 
possible for us to do any Thing disinterested? How can any Action be 
meritorious of Praise or Dispraise, Reward or Punishment, when 
the natural Principle of SelfLove is the only and the irresistible 
Motive to it? 

III. This Desire is always fulfill'd or satisfy'd. 

In the Design or End of it, tho’ not in the Manner: The first is 
requisite, the latter not. To exemplify this, let us make a Supposition; A 
Person is confin’d in a House which appears to be in imminent Danger of 
Falling, this, as soon as perceiv’d, creates a violent Uneasiness,and that 
instantly produces an equal strong Desire, the End of which is freedom 
from the Uneasiness, and the Manner or Way propos’d to gain this End, 
is to get out of the House. Now if he is convine’d by any Means, that he is 
mistaken, and the House is not likely to fall, he is immediately freed 
from his Uneasiness, and the End of his Desire is attain’d as well as if it 
had been in the Manner desir’d, viz. leaving the House. 

All our different Desires and Passions proceed from and are reducible 
to this one Point, Uneasiness, tho’ the Means we propose to ourselves for 
expelling of it are infinite. One proposes Fame, another Wealth, a third 
Power, etc., as the Means to gain this End; but tho’ these are never 
attain’d, if the Uneasiness be remov’d by some other Means, the Desire is 
satisfy’d. Now during the Course of Life we are ourselves continually 
removing successive Uneasinesses as they arise, and the /ast we suffer is 
remov'd by the sweet Sleep of Death. 

IV. The fulfilling or Satisfaction of this Desire, produces the Sensation 
of Pleasure, great or small in exact proportion to the Desire. 

Pleasure is that Satisfaction which arises in the Mind upon, and is 
caus’d by, the accomplishment of our Desires, and by no other Means at 
all; and those Desires being above shewn to be caus’d by our Pains or 
Uneasinesses, it follows that Pleasure is wholly caus’d by Pain, and by no 
other Thing at all. 

V. Therefore the Sensation of Pleasure is equal, or in exact proportion 
to the Sensation of Pain. 
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As the Desire of being freed from Uneasiness is equal to the 
Uneasiness, and the Pleasure of satisfying that Desire equal to the Desire, 
the Pleasure thereby produc’d must necessarily be equal to the 
Uneasiness or Pain which produces it: Of three Lines, A, B, and C, if A is 
equal to B, and B to C, C must be equal to A. And as our Uneasinesses 
are always remov’d by some Means or other, it follows that Pleasure and 
Pain are in their Nature inseparable: So many Degrees as one Scale of the 
Ballance descends, so many exactly the other ascends; and one cannot 
rise or fall without the Fall or Rise of the other: ’Tis impossible to taste of 
Pleasure, without feeling its preceding proportionate Pain; or to be 
sensible of Pain, without having its necessary Consequent Pleasure: The 
highest Pleasure is only Consciousness of Freedom from the deepest Pain, 
and Pain is not Pain to us unless we ourselves are sensible of it. They go 
Hand in Hand; they cannot be divided. 

You have a View of the whole Argument in a few familiar Examples: 
The Pain of Abstinence from Food, as it is greater or less, produces a 
greater or less Desire of Eating, the Accomplishment of this Desire 
produces a greater or less Pleasure proportionate to it. The Pain of 
Confinement causes the Desire of Liberty, which accomplish’d, yields a 
Pleasure equal to that Pain of Confinement. The Pain of Labour and 
Fatigue causes the Pleasure of Rest, equal to that Pain. The Pain of 
Absence from Friends, produces the Pleasure of Meeting in exact 
proportion, etc. 

This is the fixt Nature of Pleasure and Pain, and will always be found, 
to be so by those who examine it. 

One of the most common Arguments for the future Existence of the 
Soul is taken from the generally suppos’d Inequality of Pain and 
Pleasure in the present; and this, notwithstanding the Difficulty. by 
outward Appearances to make a Judgment of another’s Happiness, has 
been look’d upon as almost unanswerable: but since Pain naturally and 
infallibly produces a Pleasure in proportion to it, every individual 
Creature must, in any State of Life, have an equal Quantity of each, so 
that there is not, on that Account, any Occasion for a future Adjustment. 

Thus are all the Works of the Creator equally us’d by him; And no 
Condition of Life or Being is in itself better or preferable to another: The 
Monarch is not more happy than the Slave, nor the Beggar more 
miserable than Croesus. Suppose A, B, and C, three distinct Beings; A 
and B, animate, capable of Pleasure and Pain, C an inanimate Piece of 
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Matter, insensible of either. A receives ten Degrees of Pain, which are 
necessarily succeeded by ten Degrees of Pleasure: B receives fifteen of 
Pain, and the consequent equal Number of Pleasure: C all the while lies 
unconcern’d, and as he has not suffer’d the former, has no right to the 
latter. What can be more equal and just than this? When the Accounts 
come to be adjusted, A has no Reason to complain that his Portion of 
Pleasure was five Degrees less than that of B, for his Portion of Pain was 
five Degrees less likewise: Nor has B any Reason to boast that his 
Pleasure was five Degrees greater that that of A, for his Pain was 
proportionate: They are then both on the same Foot with C, that is, they 


are neither Gainers nor Losers. 
It will possibly be objected here, that even common Experience shews 


us, there is not in Fact this Equality: “Some we see hearty, brisk and 
chearful perpetually, while others are constantly burden’d with a heavy 
Load of Maladies and Misfortunes, remaining for Years perhaps in 
Poverty, Disgrace, or Pain, and die at last without any Appearance of 
Recompence.” Now tho’ ’tis not necessary, when a Proposition is demon- 
strated to be a general Truth, to shew in what manner it agrees with 
the particular Circumstances of Persons, and indeed ought not to be 
requir’d; yet, as this is a common Objection, some Notice may be taken of 
it: And here let it be observ’d, that we cannot be proper Judges of the 
good or bad Fortune of Others; we are apt to imagine, that what would 
give us a great Uneasiness or a great Satisfaction, has the same Effect 
upon others: we think, for Instance, those unhappy, who must depend 
upon Charity for a mean Subsistence, who go in Rags, fare hardly, and 
are despis’d and scorn’d by all; not considering that Custom renders all 
these Things easy, familiar, and even pleasant. When we see Riches, 
Grandeur and a chearful Countenance, we easily imagine Happiness 
accompanies them, when oftentimes ’tis quite otherwise: Nor is a con- 
stantly sorrowful Look, attended with continual Complaints, an infallible 
Indication of Unhappiness. In short, we can judge by nothing but Appear- 
ances, and they are very apt to deceive us. Some put on a gay chearful 
Outside, and appear to the World perfectly at Ease, tho’ even then, some 
inward Sting, some secret Pain imbitters all their Joys, and makes the 
Ballance even: Others appear continually dejected and full of Sorrow; but 
even Grief itself is sometimes pleasant, and Tears are not, always without 
their Sweetness: Besides, Some take a Satisfaction in being thought un- 
happy, (as others take a Pride in being thought humble,) these will paint 
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their Misfortunes to others in the strongest Colours, and leave no Means 
unus’d to make you think them thoroughly miserable; so great a Pleasure 
it is to them to be pitied; Others retain the Form and outside Shew of 
Sorrow, long after the Thing itself, with its Cause, is remov’d from the 
Mind; it is a Habit they have acquir’d and cannot leave. These, with 
many others that might be given, are Reasons why we cannot make a true 
Estimate of the Equality of the Happiness and Unhappiness of others; 
and unless we could, Matter of Fact cannot be opposed to this 
Hypothesis. Indeed, we are sometimes apt to think, that the Uneasinesses 
we ourselves have had, outweigh our Pleasures; but the Reason is this, the 
Mind takes no Account of the latter, they slip away unremark’d, when the 
former leave more lasting Impressions on the Memory. But suppose we 
pass the greatest part of Life in Pain and Sorrow, suppose we die by 
Torments and think no more, ’tis no Diminution to the Truth of what is 
here advanc’d; for the Pain, tho’ exquisite, is not so to the Jast Moments 
of Life, the Senses are soon benumm’d, and render’d incapable of 
transmitting it so sharply to the Soul as at first; She perceives it cannot 
hold long, and ’tis an exquisite Pleasure to behold the immediate 
Approaches of Rest. This makes an Equivalent tho’ Annihilation should 
follow: For the Quantity of Pleasure and Pain is not to be measur’d by its 
Duration, any more than the Quantity of Matter by its Extension; and as 
one cubic Inch may be made to contain, by Condensation, as much 
Matter as would fill ten thousand cubic Feet, being more expanded, so 
one single Moment of Pleasure may outweigh and compensate an Age of 
Pain, 

It was owing to their Ignorance of the Nature of Pleasure and Pain that 
the Antient Heathens beliew’d the idle Fable of their Elizium, that State 
of uninterrupted Ease and Happiness! The Thing is entirely impossible in 
Nature! Are not the Pleasures of the Spring made such by the 
Disagreeableness of the Winter? Is not the Pleasure of fair Weather 
owing to the Unpleasantness of foul? Certainly. Were it then always 
Spring, were the Fields always green and flourishing, and the Weather 
constantly serene and fair, the Pleasure would pall and die upon our 
Hands; it would cease to be Pleasure to us, when it is ndt usher’d in by 
Uneasiness. Could the Philosopher visit, in reality, every Star and Planet 
with as much Ease and Swiftness as he can now visit their Ideas, and pass 
from one to another of them in the Imagination; it would be a Pleasure I 
grant; but it would be only in proportion to the Desire of accomplishing 
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it, and that would be no greater than the Uneasiness suffer’d in the Want 
of it. The Accomplishment of a long and difficult Journey yields a great 
Pleasure; but if we could take a Trip to the Moon and back again, as 
frequently and with as much Ease as we can go and come from Market, 
the Satisfaction would be just the same. 

The Immateriality of the Soul has been frequently made use of as an 
Argument for its Immortality; but let us consider, that tho’ it should be 
allow’d to be immaterial, and consequently its Parts incapable of 
Separation or Destruction by any Thing material, yet by Experience we 
find, that it is not incapable of Cessation of Thought, which is its Action. 
When the Body is but a little indispos’d it has an evident Effect upon the 
Mind; and a right Disposition of the Organs is requisite to a right 
Manner of Thinking. In a sound Sleep sometimes, or in a Swoon, we 
cease to think at all; tho’ the Soul is not therefore then annihilated, but 
exists all the while tho’ it does not act; and may not this probably be the 
Case after Death? All our Ideas are first admitted by the Senses and 
imprinted on the Brain, increasing in Number by Observation and 
Experience; there they become the Subjects of the Soul’s Action. The 
Soul is a mere Power or Faculty of contemplating on, and comparing 
those Ideas when it has them; hence springs Reason: But as it can think 
on nothing but Ideas, it must have them before it can think at all. 
Therefore as it may exist before it has receiv’d any Ideas, it may exist 
before it thinks. To remember a Thing, is to have the Idea of it still 
plainly imprinted on the Brain, which the Soul can turn to and 
contemplate on Occasion. To forget a Thing, is to have the Idea of it 
defac’d and destroy’d by some Accident, or the crouding in and 
imprinting of great variety of other Ideas upon it, so that the Soul cannot 
find out its Traces and distinguish it. When we have thus lost the Idea of 
any one Thing, we can think no more, or cease to think, on that Thing; 
and as we can lose the Idea of one Thing, so we may of ten, twenty, a 
hundred, etc., and even of all Things, because they are not in their Nature 
permanent; and often during Life we see that some Men, (by an Accident 
or Distemper affecting the Brain,) lose the greatest Part of their Ideas, 
and remember very little of their past Actions and Circumstances. Now 
upon Death, and the Destruction of the Body, the Ideas contain’d in the 
Brain, (which are alone the Subjects of the Soul’s Action) being then 
likewise necessarily destroy’d, the Soul, tho’ incapable of Destruction 
itself, must then necessarily cease to think or act, having nothing left to 
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think or act upon. It is reduc’d to its first unconscious State before it 
receiv’d any Ideas. And to cease to think is but little different from 
ceasing to be. 

Nevertheless, ‘tis not impossible that this same Faculty of 
contemplating Ideas may be hereafter united to a new Body, and receive a 
new Set of Ideas; but that will no way concern us who are now living; for 
the Identity will be lost, it is no longer that same Self but a new 
Being. 

I shall here subjoin a short Recapitulation of the Whole, that it may 
with all its Parts be comprehended at one View. 

I. It is suppos'd that God the Maker and Governor of the Universe, is 
infinitely wise, good, and powerful. 

2. In consequence of His infinite Wisdom and Goodness, it is asserted, 
that whatever He doth must be infinitely wise and good. 

3. Unless He be interrupted, and His Measures broken by some other 
Being, which is impossible because He is Almighty. 

4. In consequence of His infinite Power, it is asserted, that nothing can 
exist or be done in the Universe which is not agreeable to His Will, and 
therefore good. 

5. Evil is hereby excluded, with all Merit and Demerit; and likewise all 
preference in the Esteem of God, of one Part of the Creation to another. 
This is the Summary of the first Part. 

Now our common Notions of Justice will tell us, that if all created 
Things are equally esteem’d by the Creator, they ought to be equally us’d 
by Him; and that they are therefore equally us’d, we might embrace for 
Truth upon the Credit, and as the true Consequence of-the foregoing 
Argument. Nevertheless we proceed to confirm it, by shewing how they 
are equally us’d, and that in the following Manner. 

1. A Creature when endu'd with Life or Consciousness, is made 
capable of Uneasiness or Pain. 

2. This Pain produces Desire to be freed from it, in exact proportion to 
itself. 

3. The Accomplishment of this Desire produces an equal Pleasure. 

4. Pleasure is consequently equal to Pain. 

From these Propositions it is observ’d, 

I. That every Creature hath as much Pleasure as Pain. 

2. That Life is not preferable to Insensibility; for Pleasure and Pain 
destroy one another: That Being which has ten’ Degrees of Pain 
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subtracted from ten of Pleasure, has nothing remaining, and is upon an 
equality with that Being which is insensible of both. 

3. As the first Part proves that all Things must be equally us'd by the 
Creator because equally esteem'd; so this second Part demonstrates that 
they are equally esteem'd because equally us’d. 

4. Since every Action is the Effect of Self-Uneasiness, the Distinction of 
Virtue and Vice is excluded; and Prop. VIII. in Sect. I. again 
demonstrated. 

5. No State of Life can be happier than the present, because Pleasure 
and Pain are inseparable. 

Thus both Parts of this Argument agree with and confirm one another, 
and the Demonstration is reciprocal. 

I am sensible that the Doctrine here advanc’d, if it were to be 
publish’d, would meet with but an indifferent Reception. Mankind 
naturally and generally love to be flatter’d: Whatever sooths our Pride, 
and tends to exalt our Species above the rest of the Creation, we are 
pleas’d with and easily believe, when ungrateful Truths shall be with the 
utmost Indignation rejected. ‘What! bring ourselves down to an Equality 
with the Beasts of the Field! with the meanest part of the Creation! ’Tis 
insufferable!” But, (to use a Piece of common Sense) our Geese are but 
Geese tho’ we may think ’em Swans; and Truth will be Truth tho’ it 
sometimes prove mortifying and distasteful. 
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EPITAPH 


The body of 
B. Franklin, 
Printer; 
Like the Cover of an old Book, 
Its Contents torn out, 
And stript of its Lettering and Gilding, 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 

But the Work shall not be wholly lost: 
For it will, as he believ’d, appear once more, 
In a new and more perfect Edition, 
Corrected and amended 
By the Author. 

He was born Jan. 6. 1706. 

Died 17 
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POOR RICHARD IMPROVED 


Courteous Reader, 

I have heard that nothing gives an Author so great Pleasure, as to find 
his Works respectfully quoted by other learned Authors. This Pleasure I 
have seldom enjoyed; for tho’ I have been, if I may say it without Vanity, 
an eminent Author of Almanacks annually now a full Quarter of a 
Century, my Brother Authors in the same Way, for what Reason I know 
not, have ever been very sparing in their Applauses; and no other Author 
has taken the least Notice of me, so that did not my Writings produce me 
some solid Pudding, the great Deficiency of Praise would have quite 
discouraged me. 

I concluded at length, that the People were the best Judges of my 
Merit; for they buy my Works; and besides, in my Rambles, where I am 
not personally known, I have frequently heard one or other of my Adages 
repeated, with, as Poor Richard says, at the End on’t; this gave me some 
Satisfaction, as it showed not only that my Instructions were regarded, 
but discovered likewise some Respect for my Authority; and I own, that 
to encourage the Practice of remembering and repeating those wise 
Sentences, I have sometimes quoted myself with great Gravity. 

Judge then how much I must have been gratified by an Incident I am 
going to relate to you. I stopt my Horse lately where a great Number of 
People were collected at a Vendue* of Merchant Goods. The Hour of Sale 
not being come, they were conversing on the Badness of the Times, and 
one of the Company call’d to a plain clean old Man, with white Locks, 
Pray, Father Abraham, what think you of the Times? Won't these heavy 
Taxes quite ruin the Country? How shall we be ever able to pay them? 
What would you advise us to?—Father Abraham stood up, and reply’d, If 
you’d have my Advice, I’ll give it you in short, for a Word to the Wise is 
enough, and many Words won't fill a Bushel, as Poor Richard says. They 
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join’d in desiring him to speak his Mind, and gathering round him, he 
proceeded as follows; 

“Friends, says he, and Neighbours, the Taxes are indeed very heavy, 
and if those laid on by the Government were the only Ones we had to pay, 
we might more easily discharge them; but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our 
Idleness, three times as much by our Pride, and four times as much by 
our Folly, and from these Taxes the Commissioners cannot ease or deliver 
us by allowing an Abatement. However let us hearken to good Advice, 
and something may be done for us; God helps them that help themselves, 
as Poor Richard says, in his Almanack of 1733. 

It would be thought a hard Government that should tax its People one 
tenth Part of their Time, to be employed in its Service. But Idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is spent in absolute Sloth, or 
doing of nothing, with that which is spent in idle Employments or 
Amusements, that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on Diseases, 
absolutely shortens Life. Sloth, like Rust, consumes faster than Labour 
wears, while the used Key is always bright, as Poor Richard says. But dost 
thou love Life, then do not squander Time, for that’s the Stuff Life is 
made of, as Poor Richard says. How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in Sleep! forgetting that The sleeping Fox catches no Poultry, and 
that there will be sleeping enough in the Grave, as Poor Richard says. If 
Time be of all Things the most precious, wasting Time must be, as Poor 
Richard says, the greatest Prodigality, since, as he elsewhere tells us, Lost 
Time is never found again; and what we call Time-enough, always proves 
little enough: Let us then be up and be doing, and doing to the Purpose; 
so by Diligence shall we do more with less Perplexity. Sloth makes all 
Things difficult, but Industry all easy, as Poor Richard says; and He that 
riseth late, must trot all Day, and shall scarce overtake his Business at 
Night. While Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him, 
as we read in Poor Richard, who adds, Drive thy Business, let not that 
drive thee; and Early to Bed, and early to rise, makes a Man healthy, 
wealthy and wise. 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for better Times. We may make 
these Times better if we bestir ourselves. Industry need not wish, as Poor 
Richard says, and He that lives upon Hope will die fasting. There are no 
Gains, without Pains; then Help Hands, for I have no Lands, or if I have, 
they are smartly taxed. And, as Poor Richard likewise observes, He that 
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hath a Trade hath an Estate, and He that hath a Calling hath an Office of 
Profit and Honour; but then the Trade must be worked at, and the 
Calling well followed, or neither the Estate, nor the Office, will enable us 
to pay our Taxes. If we are industrious we shall never starve; for, as Poor 
Richard says, At the working Man's House Hunger looks in but dares not 
enter. Nor will the Bailiff nor the Constable enter, for Industry pays 
Debts, while Despair encreaseth them, says Poor Richard. What though 
you have found no Treasure, nor has any rich Relation left you a Legacy, 
Diligence is the Mother of Good luck, as Poor Richard says, and God 
gives all Things to Industry. Then plough deep, while Sluggards sleep, 
and you shall have Corn to sell and to keep, says Poor Dick. Work while it 
is called To-day, for you know not how much you may be hindered To- 
morrow, which makes Poor Richard say, One To-day is worth two To- 
morrows; and farther, Have you somewhat to do To-morrow, do it To- 
day. If you were a Servant, would you not be ashamed that a good Master 
should catch you idle? Are you then your own Master, be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle, as Poor Dick says. When there is so much to be done 
for yourself, your Family, your Country, and your gracious King, be up by 
Peep of Day; Let not the Sun look down and say, Inglorious here he lies. 
Handle your Tools without Mittens; remember that the Cat in Gloves 
catches no Mice, as Poor Richard says. ’Tis true there is much to be done, 
and perhaps you are weak handed, but stick to it steadily, and you will see 
great Effects, for constant Dropping wears away Stones, and by Diligence 
and Patience the Mouse ate in two the Cable; and little Strokes fell great 
Oaks, as Poor Richard says in his Almanack, the Year I cannot just now 
remember. 

Methinks I hear some of you say, Must a Man afford himself no 
Leisure? | will tell thee, my Friend, what Poor Richard says, Employ thy 
Time well if thou meanest to gain Leisure; and, since thou art not sure of 
a Minute, throw not away an Hour. Leisure is Time for doing something 
useful; this Leisure the diligent Man will obtain, but the lazy Man never; 
so that, as Poor Richard says, a Life of Leisure and a Life of Laziness are 
two Things. Do you imagine that Sloth will afford you more Comfort than 
Labour? No, for as Poor Richard says, Trouble springs from Idleness, 
and grievous Toil from needless Ease. Many without Labour, would live 
by their W its only, but they break for want of Stock. Whereas Industry 
gives Comfort, and Plenty, and Respect: Fly Pleasures, and they'll follow 
you. The diligent Spinner has a large Shift;* and now I have a Sheep and 
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a Cow, every Body bids me Good morrow; all which is well said by Poor 
Richard. 

But with our Industry, we must likewise be steady, settled and careful, 
and oversee our own Affairs with our own Eyes, and not trust too much to 
others; for, as Poor Richard says, 


I never saw an oft removed Tree, 


Nor yet an oft removed Family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 


And again, Three Removes is as bad as a Fire; and again, Keep thy 
Shop, and thy Shop will keep thee; and again, If you would have your 
Business done, go; If not, send. And again, 


He that by the Plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, The Eye of a Master will do more Work than both his 
Hands; and again, Want of Care does us more Damage than Want of 
Knowledge; and again, Not to oversee Workmen, is to leave them your 
Purse open. Trusting too much to others Care is the Ruin of many; for, as 
the Almanack says, In the Affairs of this World, Men are saved, not by 
Faith, but by the Want of it; but a Man’s own Care is profitable; for, 
saith Poor Dick, Learning is to the Studious, and Riches to the Careful, 
as well as Power to the Bold, and Heaven to the Virtuous. And farther, If 
you would have a faithful Servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. 
And again, he adviseth to Circumspection and Care, even in the smallest 
Matters, because sometimes a little Neglect may breed great Mischief; 
adding, For want of a Nail the Shoe was lost; for want of a Shoe the Horse 
was lost; and for want of a Horse the Rider was lost, being overtaken 
and slain by the Enemy, all for want of Care about a Horse-shoe 
Nail. 

30 much for Industry, my Friends, and Attention to one’s: own 
Business; but to these we must add Frugality, if we would make our 
Industry more certainly successful. A Man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keep his Nose all his Life to the Grindstone, and die not 
worth a Groat at last. A fat Kitchen makes a lean Will, as Poor Richard 
says; and, 
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Many Estates are spent in the Getting, 
Since Women for Tea forsook Spinning and Knitting, 
And Men for Punch forsook Hewing and Splitting. 


If you would be wealthy, says he, in another Almanack, think of Saving as 
well as of Getting: The Indies have not made Spain rich,* because her 
Outgoes are greater than her Incomes. Away then with your expensive 
Follies, and you will not have so much Cause to complain of hard Times, 
heavy Taxes, and chargeable Families; for, as Poor Dick says, 


Women and Wine, Game and Deceit, 
Make the Wealth small, and the Wants great. 


And farther, What maintains one Vice, would bring up two Children. 
You may think perhaps, That a little Tea, or a little Punch now and then, 
Diet a little more costly, Clothes a little finer, and a little Entertainment 
now and then, can be no great Matter; but remember what Poor Richard 
says, Many a Little makes a Mickle; and farther, Beware of little 
Expenses; a small Leak will sink a great Ship; and again, Who Dainties 
love, shall Beggars prove; and moreover, Fools make Feasts, and wise 
Men eat them. 

Here you are all got together at this Vendue of Fineries and 
Knicknacks. You call them Goods, but if you do not take Care, they will 
prove Evils to some of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, and 
perhaps they may for less than they cost; but if you have no Occasion for 
them, they must be dear to you. Remember what Poor Richard says, Buy 
what thou hast no Need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy Necessaries. 
And again, At a great Pennyworth* pause a while: He means, that 
perhaps the Cheapness is apparent only, and not real; or the Bargain, by 
straitening thee in thy Business, may do thee more Harm than Good. For 
in another Place he says, Many have been ruined by buying good 
Pennyworths. Again, Poor Richard says, ’Tis foolish to lay out Money in a 
Purchase of Repentance; and yet this Folly is practised every Day at 
Vendues, for want of minding the Almanack. Wise Men, as Poor Dick 
says, learn by others Harms, Fools scarcely by their own; but, Felix quem 
faciunt aliena Pericula cautum* Many a one, for the Sake of Finery on 
the Back, have gone with a hungry Belly, and half starved their Families; 
Silks and Sattins, Scarlet and Velvets, as Poor Richard says, put out the 
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Kitchen Fire. These are not the Necessaries of Life; they can scarcely be 
called the Conveniencies, and yet only because they look pretty, how 
many want to have them. The artificial Wants of Mankind thus become 
more numerous than the natural; and, as Poor Dick says, For one poor 
Person, there are an hundred indigent. By these, and other 
Extravagancies, the Genteel are reduced to Poverty, and forced to borrow 
of those whom they formerly despised, but who through Industry and 
Frugality have maintained their Standing; in which Case it appears 
plainly, that a Ploughman on his Legs is higher than a Gentleman on his 
Knees, as Poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small Estate left 
them, which they knew not the Getting of; they think ’tis Day, and will 
never be Night; that a little to be spent out of so much, is not worth 
minding; (a Child and a Fool, as Poor Richard says, imagine Twenty 
Shillings and Twenty Years can never be spent) but, always taking out of 
the Meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the Bottom; then, as 
Poor Dick says, When the Well’s dry, they know the Worth of Water. But 
this they might have known before, if they had taken his Advice; If you 
would know the Value of Money, go and try to borrow some; for, he that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing; and indeed so does he that lends to 
such People when he goes fo get it in again. Poor Dick farther advises, 
and says, 


Fond Pride of Dress, is sure a very Curse; 
E’er Fancy you consult, consult your Purse. 


And again, Pride is as loud a Beggar as Want, and a great deal more 
saucy. When you have bought one fine Thing you must buy ten more, that 
your Appearance may be all of a Piece; but Poor Dick says, Tis easier to 
suppress the first Desire, than to satisfy all that follow it. And ’tis as truly 
Folly for the Poor to ape the Rich, as for the Frog to swell, in order to 
equal the Ox. 


Great Estates may venture more, 
But little Boats should keep near Shore. 


‘Tis however a Folly soon punished; for Pride that dines on Vanity sups 
on Contempt, as Poor Richard says. And in another Place, Pride 
breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy. 
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And after all, of what Use is this Pride of Appearance, for which so much 
is risked, so much is suffered? It cannot promote Health, or ease Pain; it 
makes no Increase of Merit in the Person, it creates Envy, it hastens 
Misfortune. 


What is a Butterfly? At best 
He's but a Caterpillar drest. 
The gaudy Fop's his Picture just, 


as Poor Richard says. 

But what Madness must it be to run in Debt for these Superfluities! We 
are offered, by the Terms of this Vendue, Six Months Credit; and that 
perhaps has induced some of us to attend it, because we cannot spare the 
ready Money, and hope now to be fine without it. But, ah, think what you 
do when you run in Debt; You give to another Power over your Liberty. If 
you cannot pay at the Time, you will be ashamed to see your Creditor; you 
will be in Fear when you speak to him; you will make poor pitiful 
sneaking Excuses, and by Degrees come to lose your Veracity, and sink 
into base downright lying; for, as Poor Richard says, The second Vice is 
Lying, the first is running in Debt. And again, to the same Purpose, Lying 
rides upon Debt's Back. Whereas a freeborn Englishman ought not to be 
ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any Man living. But Poverty often 
deprives a Man of all Spirit and Virtue: ‘Tis hard for an empty Bag to 
stand upright, as Poor Richard truly says. What would you think of that 
Prince, or that Government, who should issue an Edict forbidding you to 
dress like a Gentleman or a Gentlewoman, on Pain of Imprisonment or 
Servitude? Would you not say, that you are free, have a Right to dress as 
you please, and that such an Edict would be a Breach of your Privileges, 
and such a Government tyrannical? And yet you are about to put yourself 
under that Tyranny when you run in Debt for such Dress! Your Creditor 
has Authority at his Pleasure to deprive you of your Liberty, by confining 
you in Goal for Life, or to sell you for a Servant, if you should not be able 
to pay him! When you have got your Bargain, you may, perhaps, think 
little of Payment; but Creditors, Poor Richard tells us, have. better 
Memories than Debtors; and in another Place says, Creditors are a 
superstitious Sect, great Observers of set Days and Times. The Day 
comes round before you are aware, and the Demand is made before you 
are prepared to satisfy it. Or if you bear your Debt in Mind, the Term 
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which at first seemed so long, will as it lessens, appear extreamly short. 
Time will seem to have added Wings to his Heels as well as Shoulders. 
Those have a short Lent, saith Poor Richard, who owe Money to be paid 
at Easter. Then since, as he says, The Borrower is a Slave to the Lender, 
and the Debtor to the Creditor, disdain the Chain, preserve your 
Freedom; and maintain your Independency: Be industrious and free; be 
frugal and free. At present, perhaps, you may think yourself in thriving 
Circumstances, and that you can bear a little Extravagance without 
Injury; but, 


For Age and Want, save while you may; 
No Morning Sun lasts a whole Day, 


as Poor Richard says. Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever 
while you live, Expense is constant and certain; and ’tis easier to build 
two Chimnies than to keep one in Fuel, as Poor Richard says. So rather 
go to Bed supperless than rise in Debt. 


Get what you can, and what you get hold; 


‘Tis the Stone that will turn all your Lead into Gold, 


as Poor Richard says. And when you have got the Philosopher’s Stone* 
sure you will no longer complain of bad Times, or the Difficulty of paying 
Taxes. 

This Doctrine, my Friends, is Reason and Wisdom; but after all, do not 
depend too much upon your own Industry, and Frugality, and Prudence, 
though excellent Things, for they may all be blasted without the Blessing 
of Heaven; and therefore ask that Blessing humbly, and be not 
uncharitable to those that at present seem to want it, but comfort and 
help them. Remember Job suffered, and was afterwards prosperous.” 

And now to conclude, Experience keeps a dear School, but Fools will 
learn in no other, and scares in that; for it is true, we may give Advice, 
but we cannot give Conduct, as Poor Richard says: However, remember 
this, They that won't be counselled, can't be helped, as Poor Richard 
says: And farther, That if you will not hear Reason, she'll surely rap your 
Knuckles. 

Thus the old Gentleman ended his Harangue. The People heard it, and 
approved the Doctrine, and immediately practised the contrary, just as if 
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it had been a common Sermon; for the Vendue opened, and they began to 
buy extravagantly, notwithstanding all his Cautions, and their own Fear 
of Taxes. I found the good Man had thoroughly studied my Almanacks, 
and digested all I had dropt on those Topicks during the Course of Five- 
and-twenty Years. The frequent Mention he made of me must have tired 
any one else, but my Vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, though I 
was conscious that not a tenth Part of the Wisdom was my own which he 
ascribed to me, but rather the Cleanings I had made of the Sense of all 
Ages and Nations. However, I resolved to be the better for the Echo of it; 
and though I had at first determined to buy Stuff for a new Coat, I went 
away resolved to wear my old One a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do 
the same, thy Profit will be as great as mine. I am, as ever, Thine to serve 
thee, 

Richard Saunders. 


July 7, 1757. 
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THE EPHEMERA; 


AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 
TO MADAME BRILLON,* OF PASSY 


Written in 1778. 


You may remember, my dear friend, that when we lately spent that 
happy day in the delightful garden and sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I 
stopped a little in one of our walks, and stayed some time behind the 
company. We had been shown numberless skeletons of a kind of little fly, 
called an ephemera, whose successive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within the day. I happened to see a living company of 
them on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in conversation. You know I 
understand all the inferior animal tongues. My too great application to 
the study of them is the best excuse I can give for the little progress I have 
made in your charming language. I listened through curiosity to the 
discourse of these little creatures; but as they, in their national vivacity, 
spoke three or four together, I could make but little of their 
conversation. I found, however, by some broken expressions that I heard 
now and then, they were disputing warmly on the merit of two foreign 
musicians, one a cousin* the other a moscheto;* in which dispute they 
spent their time, seemingly as regardless of the shortness of life as if they 
had been sure of living a month. Happy people! thought I; you are 
certainly under a wise, just, and mild government, since you have no 
public grievances to complain of, nor any subject of contention but the 
perfections and imperfections of foreign music. I turned my head from 
them to an old grey-headed one, who was single on another leaf, and 
talking to himself. Being amused with his soliloquy, I put it down in 
writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her to whom I am so much 
indebted for the most pleasing of all amusements, her delicious company 
and heavenly harmony. 


“It was,” said he, ‘‘the opinion of learned philosophers of our race, 
who lived and flourished long before my time, that this vast world, the 
Moulin Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteen hours; and I 
think there was some foundation for that opinion, since, by the apparent 
motion of the great luminary that gives life to all nature, and which in my 
time has evidently declined considerably towards the ocean at the end of 
our earth, it must then finish its course, be extinguished in the waters that 
surround us, and leave the world in cold and darkness, necessarily 
producing universal death and destruction. I have lived seven of those 
hours, a great age, being no less than four hundred and twenty minutes of 
time. How very few of us continue so long! I have seen generations born, 
flourish and expire. My present friends are the children and 
grandchildren of the friends of my youth, who are now, alas, no more! 
And I must soon follow them; for, by the course of nature, though still in 
health, I cannot expect to live above seven or eight minutes longer. What 
now avails all my toil and labor, in amassing honey-dew on this leaf, 
which I cannot live to enjoy! What the political struggles I have been 
engaged in, for the good of my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, or my 
philosophical studies for the benefit of our race in general! for, in politics, 
what can laws do without morals? Our present race of ephemerse will in a 
course of minutes become corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, 
and consequently as wretched. And in philosophy how small our 
progress! Alas! art is long, and life is short! My friends would comfort me 
with the idea of a name, they say, I shall leave behind me; and they tell 
me I have lived long enough to nature and to glory. But what will fame be 
to an ephemera who no longer exists? And what will become of all history 
in the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even the whole Moulin Joly, 
shall come to its end, and be buried in universal ruin?” 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleasures now remain, but 
the reflection of a long life spent in meaning well, the sensible 
conversation of a few good lady ephemerze, and now and then a kind 
smile and a tune from the ever amiable Brillante 


B. FRANKLIN. 
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PROPOSED NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE 
TO THE PRINTER OF**** 


SIR, 

It is now more than one hundred and seventy years since the 
translation of our common English Bible* The language in that time is 
much changed, and the style, being obsolete, and thence less agreeable, is 
perhaps one reason why the reading of that excellent book is of late so 
much neglected. I have therefore thought it would be well to procure a 
new version, in which, preserving the sense, the turn of phrase and 
manner of expression should be modern. I do not pretend to have the 
necessary abilities for such a work myself; I throw out the hint for the 
consideration of the learned; and only venture to send you a few verses of 
the first chapter of Job,* which may serve as a sample of the kind of 
version I would recommend. 


A.B 
Part of the First Chapter 
of Job Modernized 
Old Text. New Version. 

Verse 6. Now there was a day Verse 6. And it being levee * 
when the sons of God came to day in heaven, all God’s nobility 
present themselves before the came to court, to present 
Lord, and Satan came also themselves before him; and 
amongst them. Satan also appeared in the circle, 


as one of the ministry. 
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7. And the Lord said unto 
Satan, Whence comest thou? 
Then Satan answered the Lord, 
and said, From going to and fro 
in the earth, and from walking up 
and down in it. 

8. And the Lord said unto 
Satan, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man, one that 
feareth God, and escheweth evil? 

9. Then Satan answered the 
Lord, and said, Doth Job fear 
God for naught? 


10. Hast thou not made an 
hedge about his house, and about 
all that he hath on every side? 
Thou hast blessed the work of his 
hands, and his substance is 
increased in the land. 

11. But put forth thine hand 
now, and touch all that he hath, 
and he will curse thee to thy face. 


7. And God said to Satan, You 
have been some time absent; 
where were you? And Satan 
answered, I have been at my 
country-seat, and in different 
places visiting my friends. 

8. And God said, Well, what 
think you of Lord Job? You see 
he is my best friend, a perfectly 
honest man, full of respect for 
me, and avoiding every thing that 
might offend me. 

9. And Satan answered, Does 
your Majesty imagine that his 
good conduct is the effect of mere 
personal attachment and 
affection? 

10. Have you not protected 
him, and heaped your benefits 
upon him, till he is grown 
enormously rich? 


11. Try him;—only withdraw 
your favor, turn him out of his 
places, and withhold his 
pensions, and you will soon find 
him in the opposition. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN FRANKLIN 
AND THE GOUT 


Midnight, 22 October, 1780. 


Franklin. Eh! Oh! Eh! What have I done to merit these cruel 
sufferings? 

G o ut. Many things; you have ate and drank too freely, and too much 
indulged those legs of yours in their indolence. 

Franklin. Who is it that accuses me? 

Gout. It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin. What! my enemy in person? 

Gout. No, not your enemy. 

Franklin. Irepeat it; my enemy; for you would not only torment 
my body to death, but ruin my good name; you reproach me as a glutton 
and a tippler; now all the world, that knows me, will allow that I am 
neither the one nor the other. 

Gout. The world may think as it pleases; it is always very 
complaisant to itself, and sometimes to its friends; but I very well know 
that the quantity of meat and drink proper for a man, who takes a 
reasonable degree of exercise, would be too much for another, who never 
takes any. 

Franklin. I take—Eh! Oh!—as much exercise—Eh!—as I can, 
Madam Gout. You know my sedentary state, and on that account, it 
would seem, Madam Gout, as if you might spare me a little, seeing it is 
not altogether my own fault. 

Gout. Nota jot; your rhetoric and your politeness are thrown away; 
your apology avails nothing. If your situation in life is a sedentary one, 
your amusements, your recreations, at least, should be active. You ought 
to walk or ride; or, if the weather prevents that, play at billiards. But let 
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us examine your course of life. While the mornings are long, and you have 
leisure to go abroad, what do you do? Why, instead of gaining an appetite 
for breakfast, by salutary exercise, you amuse yourself with books, 
pamphlets, or newspapers, which commonly are not worth the reading. 
Yet you eat an inordinate breakfast, four dishes of tea, with cream, and 
one or two buttered toasts, with slices of hung beaf, which I fancy are not 
things the most easily digested. Immediately afterward you sit down to 
write at your desk, or converse with persons who apply to you on business. 
Thus the time passes till one, without any kind of bodily exercise. But all 
this I could pardon, in regard, as you say, to your sedentary condition. 
But what is your practice after dinner? Walking in the beautiful garden 
of those friends, with whom you have dined, would be the choice of men 
of sense; yours is to be fixed down to chess, where you are found engaged 
for two or three hours! This is your perpetual recreation, which is the 
least eligible of any for a sedentary man, because, instead of accele- 
rating the motion of the fluids, the rigid attention it requires 
helps to retard the circulation and obstruct internal secretions. Wrapt in 
the speculations of this wretched game, you destroy your constitution. 
What can be expected from such a course of living, but a body replete 
with stagnant humors, ready to fall a prey to all kinds of dangerous 
maladies, if I, the Gout, did not occasionally bring you relief by agitating 
those humors, and so purifying or dissipating them? If it was in some 
nook or alley in Paris, deprived of walks, that you played awhile at chess 
after dinner, this might be excusable; but the same taste prevails with you 
in Passy,” Auteuil* Montmartre," or Sanoy,” places where there are the 
finest gardens and walks, a pure air, beautiful women, and most 
agreeable and instructive conversation; all which you might enjoy by 
frequenting the walks. But these are rejected for this abominable game of 
chess. Fie, then, Mr. Franklin! But amidst my instructions, I had almost 
forgot to administer my wholesome corrections; so take that twinge,—and 
that. 

Franklin. Oh! Eh! Oh! Ohhh! As much instruction as you please, 
Madam Gout, and as many reproaches; but pray, Madam, a truce with 
your corrections! 

Gout. No, Sir, no, will not abate a particle of what is so much for 
your good,—therefore— 

Franklin. Oh! Ehhh!—it is not fair to say I take no exercise, 
when I do very often, going out to dine and returning in my carriage. 
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Gout. That, of all imaginable exercises, is the most slight and 
insignificant, if you allude to the motion of a carriage suspended on 
springs. By observing the degree of heat obtained by different kinds of 
motion, we may form an estimate of the quantity of exercise given by 
each. Thus, for example, if you turn out to walk in winter with cold feet, 
in an hour’s time you will be in a glow all over; ride on horseback, the 
_same effect will scarcely be perceived by four hours’ round trotting; but if 
you loll in a carriage, such as you have mentioned, you may travel all day, 
and gladly enter the last inn to warm your feet by a fire. Flatter yourself 
then no longer, that half an hour’s airing in your carriage deserves the 
name of exercise. Providence has appointed few to roll in carriages, while 
he has given to all a pair of legs, which are machines infinitely more 
commodious and serviceable. Be grateful, then, and make a proper use of 
yours. Would, you know how they forward the circulation of your fluids, in 
the very action of transporting you from place to place; observe when you 
walk, that all your weight is alternately thrown from one leg to the other; 
this occasions a great pressure on the vessels of the foot, and repels their 
contents; when relieved, by the weight being thrown on the other foot, the 
vessels of the first are allowed to replenish, and, by a return of this weight, 
this repulsion again succeeds; thus accelerating the circulation of the 
blood. The heat produced in any given time, depends op the degree of this 
acceleration; the fluids are shaken, the humors attenuated, the secretions 
facilitated, and all goes well; the cheeks are ruddy, and health is 
established. Behold your fair friend at Auteuil;* a lady who received from 
bounteous nature more really useful science, than half a dozen such 
pretenders to philosophy as you have been able to extract from all your 
books. When she honors you with a visit, it is on foot. She walks all hours 
of the day, and leaves indolence, and its concomitant maladies, to be 
endured by her horses. In this see at one the preservative of her health 
and personal charms. But when you go to Auteuil, you must have your 
carriage, though it is no further from Passy to Auteuil than from Auteuil 
to Passy. 

Franklin Your reasonings grow very tiresome. 

G out. Istand corrected. I will be silent and continue my office; take 
that, and that. 

Franklin. Oh! Ohh! Talk on I pray you! 

G out. No, no; I have a good number of twinges for you to-night, and 
you may be sure of some more to-morrow 
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Franklin. What, with such a fever! I shall go distracted. Oh! Eh! 
Can no one bear it for me? 

G out. Ask that of your horses; they have served you faithfully. 

Franklin. How can you so cruelly sport with my torments? 

G out. Sport! I am very serious. I have here a list of offences against 
your own health distinctly written, and can justify every stroke inflicted 
on you. 

Franklin. Read it then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail; but I will briefly mention some 
particulars. 

Franklin. Proceed. I am all attention. 

G out. Do you remember how often you have promised yourself, the 
following morning, a walk in the grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la 
Muette,* or in your own garden, and have violated your promise, 
alleging, at one time, it was too cold, at another too warm, too windy, too 
moist, or what else you pleased; when in truth it was too nothing, but 
your insuperable love of ease? 

Franklin. That I confess may have happened occasionally, 
probably ten times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of the truth; the gross 
amount is one hundred and ninety-nine times. 

Franklin. Is it possible? 

Go ut. So possible, that it is fact; you may rely on the accuracy of my 
statement. You know Mr.Brillon’s* gardens, and what fine walks they 
contain; you know the handsome flight of an hundred steps, which lead 
from the terrace above to the lawn below. You have been in the practice 
of visiting this amiable family twice a week, after dinner, and it is a 
maxim of your own, that “‘a man may take as much exercise in walking a 
mile, up and down stairs, as in ten on level ground.” What an 
opportunity was here for you to have had exercise in both these ways! Did 
you embrace it, and how often? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately answer that question. 

Gout. I will do it for you; not once. 

Franklin. Not once? 


Gout. Even so, During the summer you went there at six o’clock. 
You found the charming lady, with her lovely children and friends, eager 
to walk with you, and entertain you with their agreeable conversation; 
and what has been your choice? Why to sit on the terrace, satisfying 
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yourself with the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the beauties of 
the garden below, without taking one step to descend and walk about in 
them. On the contrary, you call for tea and the chess-board; and lo! you 
are occupied in your seat till nine o’clock, and that besides two hours’ 
play after dinner; and then, instead of walking home, which would have 
bestirred you a little, you step into carriage. How absurd to suppose that 
all this carelessness can be reconcilable with health, without my 
interposition! 

Franklin. Iam convinced now of the justness of poor Richard’s 
remark, that ‘‘Our debts and our sins are always greater than we think 
for.” 

G out. Soit is. You philosophers are sages in your maxims, and fools 
in your conduct. 

Franklin. But do you charge among my crimes, that I return in a 
carriage from Mr. Brillon’s? 

Gout. Certainly; for, having been seated all the while, you cannot 
object the fatigue of the day, and cannot want therefore the relief of a 
carriage. 

Franklin. What then would you have me do with my carriage? 

Go ut. Burn it if you choose; you would at least get heat out of it once 
in this way; or, if you dislike that proposal, here’s another for you; 
observe the poor peasants, who work in the vineyards and grounds about 
the villages of Passy, Auteuil, Chaillot,* etc.; you may find every day, 
among these deserving creatures, four or five old men and women, bent 
and perhaps crippled by weight of years, and too long and too great labor. 
After a most fatiguing day, these people have to trudge a mile or two 
to their smoky huts. Order your coachman to set them down. This is an 
act that will be good for your soul; and, at the same time, after your 
visit to the Brillons, if you return on foot, that will be good for your 
body. 

Franklin. Ah! how tiresome you are! 

Gout. Well, then, to my office; it should not be forgotten that I am 
your physician. There. 

Franklin. Ohhh! what a devil of a physician! 

Gout. How ungrateful you are to say so! Is it not I who, in the 
character of your physician, have saved you from the palsy, dropsy, and 
apoplexy? one or other of which would have done for you long ago, but 
for me. 
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Franklin. I submit, and thank you for the past, but entreat the 
discontinuance of your visits for the future; for, in my mind, one had 
better die than be cured so dolefully. Permit me just to hint, that I have 
also not been unfriendly to you. I never feed physician or quack of any 
kind, to enter the list against you; if then you do not leave me to my 
repose, it may be said you are ungrateful too. 

Gout. I can scarcely acknowledge that as any objection. As to 
quacks, I despise them; they may kill you indeed, but cannot injure me. 
And, as to regular physicians, they are at last convinced, that the gout, in 
such a subject as you are, is no disease, but a remedy; and wherefore cure 
a remedy?—but to our business,—there. 

Franklin. Oh! Oh!—for Heaven’s sake leave me; and I promise 
faithfully never more to play at chess, but to take exercise daily, and live 
temperately. 

G out. I know you too well. You promise fair; but, after a few months 
of good health, you will return to your old habits; your fine promises will 
be forgotten like the forms of the last year’s clouds. Let us then finish the 
account, and I will go. But I leave you with an assurance of visiting you 
again at a proper time and place; for my object is your good, and you are 
sensible now that I am your real friend. 


eCRO SOCCER BOROR BORO RO ROR ROR ECE eR ORR 


ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, 
AND INDUSTRY 


It is wonderful how preposterously the affairs of this world are 
managed. Naturally one would imagine, that the interest of a few 
individuals should give way to general interest; but individuals manage 
their affairs with so much more application, industry, and address, than 
the public do theirs, that general interest most commonly gives way to 
particular. We assemble parliaments and councils, to have the benefit of 
their collected wisdom; but we necessarily have, at the same time, the 
inconvenience of their collected passions, ‘ prejudices, and private 
interests. By the help of these, artful men overpower their wisdom, and 
dupe its possessors; and if we may judge by the acts, arréts,*and edicts, 
all the world over, for regulating commerce, an assembly of great men is 
the greatest fool upon earth. 

I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for luxury. I am not sure, 
that in a great state it is capable of a remedy, nor that the evil is in itself 
always so great as it is represented. Suppose we include in the definition 
of luxury all unnecessary expense, and then let us consider whether laws 
to prevent such expense are possible to be executed in a great country, 
and whether, if they could be executed, our people generally would be 
happier, or even richer. Is not the hope of being one day able to purchase 
and enjoy luxuries a great spur to labor and industry? May not luxury, 
therefore, produce more than it consumes, if without such a spur people 
would be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy and indolent? 
To this purpose I remember a circumstance. The skipper of a shallop, 
employed between Cape May* and Philadelphia, had done us some small 
service, for which he refused to be paid. My wife, understanding that he 
had a daughter, sent her a present of a new-fashioned cap. Three years 
after, this skipper being at my house with an old farmer of Cape May, his 
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passenger, he mentioned the cap, and how much his daughter had been 
pleased with it. ‘‘But,” said he, “it proved a dear cap to our 
congregation.” ‘How so?” “When my daughter appeared with it at 
meeting, it was so much admired, that all the girls resolved to get such 
caps from Philadelphia; and my wife and I computed, that the whole 
could not have cost less than a hundred pounds.” ‘‘True,” said the 
farmer, “but you do not tell all the story. I think the cap was nevertheless 
an advantage to us, for it was the first thing that put our girls upon 
knitting worsted mittens for sale at Philadelphia, that they might have 
wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons there; and you know that that 
industry has continued, and is likely to continue and increase to a much 
greater value, and answer better purposes.” Upon the whole, J was more 
reconciled to this little piece of luxury, since not only the girls were made 
happier by having fine caps, but the Philadelphians by the supply of 
warm mittens. 

In our commercial towns upon the seacoast, fortunes will occasionally 
be made. Some of those who grow rich will be prudent, live within 
bounds, and preserve what they have gained for their posterity; others, 
fond of showing their wealth, will be extravagant and ruin themselves. 
Laws cannot prevent this; and perhaps it is not always an evil to the 
public. A shilling spent idly by a fool, may be picked up by a wiser person, 
who knows better what to do with it. It is therefore not lost. A vain, silly 
fellow builds a fine house, furnishes it richly, lives in it expensively, and in 
few years ruins himself; but the masons, carpenters, smiths, and other 
honest tradesmen have been by his employ assisted in maintaining and 
raising their families; the farmer has been paid for his labor, and 
encouraged, and the estate is now in better hands. In some cases, indeed, 
certain modes of luxury may be a public evil, in the same manner as it is a 
private one. If there be a nation, for instance, that exports its beef and 
linen, to pay for the importation of claret and porter, while a great part of 
its people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts, wherein does it differ 
from the sot, who lets his family starve, and sells his clothes to buy drink? 
Our American commerce is, I confess, a little in this way. We sell our 
victuals to the Islands * for rum and sugar; the substantial necessaries of 
life for superfluities. But we have plenty, and live well nevertheless, 
though, by being soberer, we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to clear, and put in order 
for cultivation, will for a long time keep the body of our nation laborious 
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and frugal. Forming an opinion of our people and their manners by what 
is seen among the inhabitants of the seaports, is judging from an 
improper sample. The people of the trading towns may be rich and 
luxurious, while the country possesses all the virtues, that tend to 
promote happiness and public prosperity. Those towns are not much 
regarded by the country; they are hardly considered as an essential part 
of the States; and the experience of the last war has shown, that their 
being in the possession of the enemy* did not necessarily draw on the 
subjection of the country, which bravely continued to maintain its 
freedom and independence notwithstanding. 


It has been computed by some political arithmetician, that, if every 
man and woman would work for four hours each day on something 
useful, that labor would produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries 
and comforts of life, want and misery would be banished out of the world, 
and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery? It is the employment 
of men and women in works, that produce neither the necessaries nor 
conveniences of life, who, with those who do nothing, consume 
necessaries raised by the laborious. To explain this. 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by labor, from the earth and 
waters. I have land, and raise corn. With this, if I feed a family that does 
nothing, my corn will be consumed, and at the end of the year I shall be 
no richer than I was at the beginning. But if, while I feed them, I employ 
them, some in spinning, others in making bricks, etc. for building, the 
value of my corn will be arrested and remain with me, and at the end of 
the year we may all be better clothed and better lodged. And if, instead of 
employing a man I feed in making bricks, I employ him in fiddling for 
me, the corn he eats is gone, and no part of his manufacture remains to 
augment the wealth and convenience of the family; I shall therefore be 
the poorer for this fiddling man, unless the rest of my family work more, 
or eat less, to make up the deficiency he occasions. 

Look round the world and see the millions employed in doing nothing, 
or in something that amounts to nothing, when the necessaries and 
conveniences of life are in question. What is the bulk of commerce, for 
which we fight and destroy each other, but the toil of millions for 
superfluities, to the great hazard and loss of many lives by the constant 
dangers of the sea? How much labor is spent in building and fitting great 
ships, to go to China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to the West Indies for 
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sugar, to America for tobacco? These things cannot be called the 
necessaries of life, for our ancestors lived very comfortably without them. 

A question may be asked; Could all these people, now employed in 
raising, making, or carrying superfluities, be subsisted by raising 
necessaries? I think they might. The world is large, and a great part of it 
still uncultivated. Many hundred millions of acres in Asia, Africa, and 
America are still in a forest, and a great deal even in Europe. On a 
hundred acres of this forest a man might become a substantial farmer, 
and a hundred thousand men, employed in clearing each his hundred 
acres, would hardly brighten a spot big enough to be visible from the 
moon, unless with Herschel’s telescope;* so vast are the regions still in 
wood. 

It ts, however, some comfort to reflect, that, upon the whole, the 
quantity of industry and prudence among mankind exceeds the quantity 
of idleness and folly. Hence the increase of good buildings, farms 
cultivated, and populous cities filled with wealth, all over Europe, which a 
few ages since were only to be found on the coast of the Mediterranean; 
and this, notwithstanding the mad wars continually raging, by which are 
often destroyed in one year the works of many years’ peace. So that we 
may hope the luxury of a few merchants on the coast will not be the ruin 
of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long, rambling letter. Almost 
all the parts of our bodies require some expense. The feet demand shoes; 
the legs, stockings; the rest of the body, clothing; and the belly, a good 
deal of victuals. Our eyes, though exceedingly useful, ask, when 
reasonable, only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which could not 
much impair our finances. But the eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I should want neither fine clothes, 
fine houses, nor fine furniture. 
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ON THE SLAVE TRADE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FEDERAL GAZETTE 


March 23d, 1790. 
SIR, 


Reading last night in your excellent paper the speech of Mr. Jackson in 
Congress* against their meddling with the affair of slavery, or attempting 
to mend the condition of the slaves, it put me in mind of a similar one 
made about one hundred years since by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, a 
member of the Divan of Algiers, which may be seen in Martin’s Account 
of his Consulship, anno 1687.” It was against granting the petition of the 
sect called Erika, or Purists, who prayed for the abolition of piracy and 
slavery as being unjust. Mr. Jackson does not quote it; perhaps he has not 
seen it. If, therefore, some of its reasonings are to be found in his eloquent 
speech, it may only show that men’s interests and intellects operate and 
are operated on with surprising similarity in all countries and climates, 
whenever they are under similar circumstances. The African’s speech, as 
translated, is as follows. 


“Allah Bismillah,* etc. God is great, and Mahomet is his Prophet. 


“Have these Erika considered the consequences of granting their 
petition? If we cease our cruises against the Christians, how shall we be 
furnished with the commodities their countries produce, and which are so 
necessary for us? If we forbear to make slaves of their people, who in this 
hot climate are to cultivate our lands? Who are to perform the common 
labors of our city, and in our families? Must we not then be our own 
slaves? And is there not more compassion and more favor due to us as 
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Mussulmen, than to these Christian dogs? We have now above fifty 
thousand slaves in and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by fresh 
supplies, will soon diminish, and be gradually annihilated. If we then 
cease taking and plundering the infidel ships, and making slaves of the 
seamen and passengers, our lands will become of no value for want of 
cultivation; the rents of houses in the city will sink one half; and the 
revenue of government arising from its share of prizes be totally 
destroyed! And for what? To gratify the whims of a whimsical sect, who 
would have us, not only forbear making more slaves, but even manumit 
those we have. 

“But who is to indemnify their masters for the loss? Will the state do 
it? Is our treasury sufficient? Will the Erika do it? Can they do it? Or 
would they, to do what they think justice to the slaves, do a greater 
injustice to the owners? And if we set our slaves free, what is to be done 
with them? Few of them will return to their countries; they know too well 
the greater hardships they must there be subject to; they will not embrace 
our holy religion; they will not adopt our manners; our people will not 
pollute themselves by intermarrying with them. Must we maintain them 
as beggars in our streets, or suffer our properties to be the prey of their 
pillage? For men accustomed to slavery will not work for a livelihood 
when not compelled. And what is there so pitiable in their present 
condition? Were they not slaves in their own countries? 

“Are not Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian states governed by 
despots, who hold all their subjects in slavery, without exception? Even 
England treats its-sailors as slaves; for they are, whenever the government 
pleases, seized, and confined in ships of war, condemned not only to 
work, but to fight, for small wages, or a mere subsistence, not better than 
our slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition then made worse by their 
falling into our hands? No; they have only exchanged one slavery for 
another, and I may say a better; for here they are brought into a land 
where the sun of Islamism gives forth its light, and shines in full splendor, 
and they have an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with the 
true doctrine, and thereby saving their immortal souls. Those who remain 
at home have not that happiness. Sending the slaves home then would be 
sending them out of light into darkness. 

“T repeat the question, What is to be done with them? I have heard it 
suggested, that they may be planted in the wilderness, where there is 
plenty of land for them to subsist on, and where they may flourish as a 
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free state; but they are, I doubt, too little disposed to labor without 
compulsion, as well as too ignorant to establish a good government, and 
the wild Arabs would soon molest and destroy or again enslave them. 
While serving us, we take care to provide them with every thing, and they 
are treated with humanity. The laborers in their own country are, as I am 
well informed, worse fed, lodged, and clothed. The condition of most of 
them is therefore already mended, and requires no further improvement. 
Here their lives are in safety. They are not liable to be impressed for 
soldiers, and forced to cut one another’s Christian throats, as in the wars 
of their own countries. If some of the religious mad bigots, who now tease 
us with their silly petitions, have in a fit of blind zeal freed their slaves, it 
was not generosity, it was not humanity, that moved them to the action; it 
was from the conscious burthen of a load of sins, and a hope, from the 
supposed merits of so good a work, to be excused from damnation. 
“How grossly are they mistaken to suppose slavery to be disallowed by 
the Alcoran! Are not the two precepts, to quote no more, ‘Masters, treat 
your slaves with kindness; Slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness 
and fidelity,’ clear proofs to the contrary? Nor can the plundering of 
infidels be in that sacred book forbidden, since it is well known from it, 
that God has given the world, and all that it contains, to his faithful 
Mussulmen, who are to enjoy it of right as fast as they conquer it. Let us 
then hear no more of this detestable proposition, the manumission of 
Christian slaves, the adoption of which would, by depreciating our lands 
and houses, and thereby depriving so many good citizens of their 
properties, create universal discontent, and provoke insurrections, to the 
endangering of government and producing general confusion. I have 
therefore no doubt, but this wise council will prefer the comfort and 
happiness of a whole nation of true believers to the whim of a few Erika, 
and dismiss their petition.” 


The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan came to this 
resolution; ‘‘The doctrine, that plundering and enslaving the Christians is 
unjust, is at best problematical; but that it is the interest of this state to 
continue the practice, is clear; therefore let the petition be rejected.” 
And it was rejected accordingly. 


And since like motives are apt to produce in the minds of men like 
opinions and resolutions, may we not, Mr. Brown, venture to predict, 
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from this account, that the petitions to the Parliament of England for 
abolishing the slave-trade, to say nothing of other legislatures, and the 
debates upon them, will have a similar conclusion? I am, Sir, your 
constant reader and humble servant, 


HISTORICUS. 





SECO RUSSO OER BORUSOSOE ERR BORE 


THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY 
IN EVERY MAN’S POCKET 


At this time, when the general complaint is that “money is scarce”, it 
will be an act of kindness to inform the moneyless how they may reinforce 
their pockets. I will acquaint them with the true secret of money- 
catching, the certain way to fill empty purses, and how to keep them 
always full. Two simple rules, well observed, will do the business. 

First, let honesty and industry be thy constant companions; and 

Secondly, spend one penny less than thy clear gains. 

Then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon begin to thrive, and will never 
again cry with the empty belly-ache; neither will creditors insult thee, nor 
want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The whole 
hemisphere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring up in every corner of 
thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace these rules and be happy. Banish the 
bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, and live independent. Then shalt 
thou be a man, and not hide thy face at the approach of the rich, nor 
suffer the pain of feeling little when the sons of fortune walk at thy right 
hand; for independency, whether with little or much, is good fortune, and 
placeth thee on even ground with the proudest of the golden fleece. Oh, 
then, be wise, and let industry walk with thee in the morning, and attend 
thee until thou reachest the evening hour for rest. Let honesty be as the 
breath of thy soul, and never forget to have a penny when all thy expenses 
are enumerated and paid; then shalt thou reach the point of happiness, 
and independence shall be thy shield and buckler, thy helmet and crown; 
then shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the silken wretch because he 
hath riches, nor pocket an abuse because the hand which offers it wears a 
ring set with diamonds. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
IN GENERAL CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with CERTAIN (inherent and) 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
governmeat, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath shown that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, (began at a distinguished period and) 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty to throw off 
such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and such is now 
the necessity which constrains them to ALTER (expunge) their former 
systems of government. The history of the present king of Great Britain * 
is a history of REPEATED (unremitting) injuries and usurpations, ALL 
HAVING (among which appears no solitary fact to contradict the 
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uniform tenor of the rest, but all have) in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let facts be 
submitted to a candid world (for the truth of which we pledge a faith yet 
unsullied by falsehood). 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be 
obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formi- 
dable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfort- 
able, and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly (and continually) for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions to cause others to 
be elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise, the state remaining, in 
the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states; for that 
purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others* to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands.* 

He has OBSTRUCTED (suffered) the administration of justice BY 
(totally to cease in some of these states) refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made (our) judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, (by a self-assumed power) 
and sent hither swarms of new officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace standing armies (and ships of 
war) without the consent of our legislatures. 
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He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitutions and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation for quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us; for protecting them by a mock trial from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these 
states; for cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; for imposing 
taxes on us without our consent; for depriving us IN MANY CASES of 
the benefits of trial by jury; for transporting us beyond seas to be tried for 
pretended offences;” for abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighboring province,* establishing therein an arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit 
instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these COLONIES 
(states); for taking away our charters,* abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments; for 
suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here BY DECLARING US OUT OF 
HIS PROTECTION, AND WAGING WAR AGAINST US (withdrawing 
his governors, and declaring us out of his allegiance and protection). 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries” to 
complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy SCARCELY PARALLELED IN 
THE MOST BARBAROUS AGES, AND TOTALLY unworthy the head 
of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens taken captive on the high seas, 
to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has EXCITED DOMESTIC INSURRECTION AMONG US, 
AND HAS endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian savages," whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions (of 
existence). 

(He has incited treasonable insurrections of our fellow citizens, with the 
allurements of forfeiture and confiscation of our property. 
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He has waged cruel war against human nature itself; violating its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant people who 
never offended him, captivating and carrying them into slavery in another 
hemisphere,* or to incur miserable death in their transportation hither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of INFIDEL powers, is the 
warfare of the CHRISTIAN king of Great Britain. Determined to keep 
open a market where MEN should be bought and sold, he has prostituted 
his negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to prohibit or to 
restrain this execrable commerce. And that this assemblage of horrors 
might want no fact of distinguished die, he is now exciting those very 
people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that liberty of which he 
has deprived them, by murdering the people on whom he also obtruded 
them: thus paying off former crimes committed against the LIBERTIES 
of one people, with crimes which he urges them to commit against the 
LIVES of another.) 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the 
most humble terms: our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injuries. 

A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which may define 
a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a FREE people (who mean to be free. 
Future ages will scarcely believe that the hardiness of one man 
adventured, within the short compass of twelve years only,* to lay a 
foundation so broad and so undisguised for tyranny over a people 
fostered and fixed in principles of freedom.) 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We 
have warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to 
extend AN UNWARRANTABLE (a) jurisdiction over US (these our 
states). We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here, (no one of which could warrant so strange a 
pretension: that these were effected at the expense of our own blood and 
treasure, unassisted by the wealth or the strength of Great Britain; that in 
constituting indeed our several forms of government, we had adopted one 
common king, thereby laying a foundation for perpetual league and 
amity with them: but that submission to their parliament was no part of 
our constitution, nor ever in idea, if history may be credited: and.) we 
HAVE appealed to their native justice and magnanimity AND WE 
HAVE CONJURED THEM BY (as well as to) the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations which WOULD INEVITABLY 
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(were likely to) interrupt our connection and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. WE MUST 
THEREFORE (and when occasions have been given them, by the regular 
course of their laws, of removing from their councils the disturbers of our 
harmony, they have, by their free election, re-established them in power. 
At this very time too, they are permitting their chief magistrate to send 
over not only soldiers of our common blood, but Scotch and foreign 
mercenaries to invade and destroy us. These facts have given the last stab 
to agonizing affection, and manly spirit bids us to renounce forever these 
unfeeling brethren. We must endeavor to forget our former love for them, 
and hold them as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends. We might have a free and a great people together; but a 
communication of grandeur and of freedom, it seems, is below their 
dignity. Be it so, since they will have it. The road to happiness and to 
glory is open to us, too. We will tread it apart from them, and) acquiesce 
in the necessity which denounces our (eternal) separation AND HOLD 
THEM AS WE HOLD THE REST OF MANKIND, ENEMIES IN 
WAR, IN PEACE FRIENDS! 

We therefore the  re- We, 
presentatives of the United presentatives of the 


therefore, the re- 
United 


States of America in General 
Congress assembled, do in the 
name, and by the authority of the 
good people of these (states 
reject and renounce all allegiance 
and subjection to the kings of 
Great Britain and all others who 
may hereafter claim by, through 
or under them; we utterly 
dissolve all political connection 
which may heretofore have 
subsisted between us and the 
people or parliament of Great 
Britain: and finally we do assert 
and declare these colonies to be 
Sree and independent states,) and 
that as free and independent 
States, they have full power to 


States of America in General 
Congress assembled, appealing 
to the supreme judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, doin the name, and by the 
authority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare, that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to 
be free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connection 
between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved; and that as free 
and independent states, they 
have full power to levy war, 
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levy war, conclude peace, conclude peace, contract 
contract alliances, establish alliances, establish commerce, 


commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things § which 
independent states may of right 
do. 

And for the support of this 
declaration, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


and to do all other acts and 
things which independent states 
may of right do. 

And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our iives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 








A BILL FOR ESTABLISHING RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


(CHAPTER 82), 1779 


(Well aware that the opinions and belief of men depend not on their 
qwn will, but follow involuntarily the evidence proposed to their minds; 
that) WHEREAS Almighty God hath created the mind free; (and 
manifested his supreme will that free it shall remain by making it 
altogether insusceptible of restraint;) that all attempts to influence it by 
temporal punishments, or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only 
to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure from the 
plan of the holy author of our religion, who being lord both of body and 
mind, yet choose not to propagate it by coercions on either, as was in his 
Almighty power to do; (but to extend it by its influence on reason alone;) 
that the impious presumption of legislature and ruler, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical, who, being themselves but fallible and uninspired men, 
have assumed dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own 
opinions and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as 
such endeavoring to impose them on others, hath established and 
maintained false religions over the greatest part of the world and through 
all time: That to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he disbelieves (and abhors,) is sinful and 
tyrannical; that even the forcing him to support this or that teacher of his 
own religious persuasion, is depriving him of the comfortable liberty of 
giving his contributions to the particular pastor whose morals he would 
make his pattern, and whose powers he feels most persuasive ‘to 
righteousness; and is withdrawing from the ministry those temporary 
rewards, which proceeding from an approbation of their personal 
conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest and unremitting labors 
for the instruction of mankind; that our civil rights have no dependence 
on our religious opinions, any more than our opinions in physics or 
geometry; and therefore the proscribing any citizen as unworthy the 
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public confidence by laying upon him an incapacity of being called to 
offices of trust or emolument, unless he profess or renounce this or that 
religious opinion, is depriving him injudiciously of those privileges and 
advantages to which, in common with his fellow-citizens, he has a natural 
right; that it tends also to corrupt the principles of that (very) religion it is 
meant to encourage, by bribing with a monopoly of wordly honours and 
emoluments, those who will externally profess and conform to it; that 
though indeed these are criminals who do not withstand such temptation, 
yet neither are those innocent who lay the bait in their way; (that the 
opinions of men are not the object of civil government, nor under its 
Jurisdiction; ) that to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into. 
the field of opinion and to restrain the profession or propagation of 
principles on supposition of their ill tendency is a dangerous fallacy, 
which at once destroys all religious liberty, because he being of course 
judge of that tendency will make his opinions the rule of judgment, and 
approve or condemn the sentiments of others only as they shall square 
with or suffer from his own; that it is time enough for the rightful purposes 
of civil government for its officers to interfere when principles break out 
into overt acts against peace and good order; and finally, that truth is 
great and will prevail it left to herself; that she is the proper and sufficient 


antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict unless by 
human interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free argument 
and debate; errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted freely to 
contradict them. 


(We the General Assembly of Virginia do enact) BE IT ENACTED BY 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY that no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, 
nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or 
goods, or shall otherwise suffer, on account of his religious opinions or 
belief; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in 
no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. 

And though we well know that this Assembly, elected by the people for 
their ordinary purposes of legislation only, have no power to restrain the 
acts of succeeding Assemblies, constituted with powers equal to our own, 
and that therefore to declare this act to be irrevocable would be of no 
effect in law; yet we are free to declare, and do declare, that the rights 
hereby asserted are of the natural rights of mankind, and that if any act 
shall be hereafter passed to repeal the present or to narrow its operations, 
such act will be an infringement of natural right. 
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NOTES ON THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


IN ANSWER TO CERTAIN QUERIES 


Query XVII 
The Different Religions Received into That State 


The first settlers in this country were emigrants from England, of the 
English Church, just at a point of time when it was flushed with complete 
victory over the religious of all other persuasions. Possessed, as they 
became, of the powers of making, administering, and executing the laws, 
they showed equal intolerance in this country with their Presbyterian 
brethren, who had emigrated to the northern government. The poor 
Quakers* were flying from persecution in England. They cast their eyes 
on these new countries as asylums of civil and religous freedom; but they 
found them free only for the reigning sect. Several acts of the Virginia 
assembly of* 1659, 1662, and 1693, had made it penal in parents to 
refuse to have their children baptized; had prohibited the unlawful 
assembling of Quakers; had made it penal for any master of a vessel to 
bring a Quaker into the State; had ordered those already here, and such 
as should come thereafter, to be imprisoned till they should abjure the 
country; provided a milder punishment for their first and second return, 
but death for their third; had inhibited all persons from suffering their 
meetings in or near their houses, entertaining them individually, or 
disposing of books which supported their tenets. If no execution took 
place here, as did in New England, it was not owing to the moderation of 
the church, or spirit of the legislature, as may be inferred from the, law 
itself; but to historical circumstances which have not been handed down 
to us. The Anglicans retained full possession of the country about a 
century. Other opinions began then to creep in, and the great care of the 
government to support their own church, having begotten an equal 
degree of indolence in its clergy, two-thirds of the people had become 
dissenters at the commencement of the present revolution. The laws, 
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indeed, were still oppressive on them, but the spirit of the one party had 
subsided into moderation, and of the other had risen to a degree of 
determination which commanded respect. 

The present state of our laws on the subject of religion is this. The 
convention of May, 1776, in their declaration of rights, declared it to be a 
truth, and a natural right, that the exercise of religion should be free; but 
when they proceeded to form on that aeclaration the ordinance of 
government, instead of taking up every principle declared in the bill of 
rights, and guarding it by legislative sanction, they passed over that which 
asserted our religious rights, leaving them as they found them. The same 
convention, however, when they met as a member of the general 
assembly * in October, 1776, repealed all acts of Parliament which had 
rendered criminal the maintaining any opinions in matters of religion, 
the forbearing to repair to church, and the exercising any mode of 
worship; and suspended the laws giving salaries to the clergy, which 
suspension was made perpetual in October, 1779. 

Statutory oppressions in religion being thus wiped away, we remain at 
present under those only imposed by the common law, or by our own acts 
of assembly. At the common law, heresy was a capital offence, punishable 
by burning. Its definition was left to the ecclesiastical judges, before 
whom the conviction was, till the statute of the I. El. c. I* circumscribed 
it, by declaring, that nothing should be deemed heresy, but what had 
been so determined by authority of the canonical scriptures, or by one of 
the four first general councils, or by other council, having for the grounds 
of their declaration the express and plain words of the scriptures. Heresy, 
thus circumscribed, being an offence against the common law, our act of 
assembly of October 1777, c. 17, gives cognizance of it to the general 
court, by declaring that the jurisdiction of that court shall be general in 
all matters at the common law. The execution is by the writ De haeretico 
comburendo.* By our own act of assembly of 1705, c. 30, if a person 
brought up in the Christian religion denies the being of a God, or the 
Trinity, or asserts there are more gods than one, or denies the Christian 
religion to be true, or the scriptures to be of divine authority, he is 
punishable on the first offence by incapacity to hold any office or 
employment ecclesiastical, civil, or military; on the second by disability to 


sue, to take any gift or legacy, to be guardian, executor, or administrator, - 


and by three years imprisonment without bail. A father’s right to the 
custody of his own children being founded in law on his right of 
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guardianship, this being taken away, they may of course be severed from 
him, and put by the authority of a court into more orthodox hands. This 
is a summary view of that religious slavery under which a people have 
been willing to remain, who have lavished their lives and fortunes for the 
establishment of their civil freedom. The error seems not sufficiently 
eradicated, that the operations of the mind, as well as the acts of the 
body, are subject to the coercion of the laws. But our rulers can have no 
authority over such natural rights, only as we have submitted to them. 
The rights of conscience we never submitted, we could not submit. We 
are answerable for them to our God. The legitimate powers of 
government extend to such acts only as are injurious to others. But it does 
me no injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty gods, or no God. It 
neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg. If it be said, his testimony in a 
court of justice cannot be relied on, reject it then, and be the stigma on 
him.* Constraint may make him worse by making him a hypocrite, but it 
will never make him a truer man. It may fix him obstinately in his errors, 
but will not cure them. 

Reason and free inquiry are the only effectual agents against error. 
Give a loose to them, they will support the true religion by bringing every 
false one to their tribunal, to the test of their investigation. They are the 
natural enemies of error, and of error only. Had not the Roman 
government permitted free inquiry, Christianity could never have been 
introduced. Had not free inquiry been indulged at the era of the 
Reformation, the corruptions of Christianity” could not have been 
purged away. If it be restrained now, the present corruptions will be 
protected, and new ones encouraged. Was the government to prescribe to 
us our medicine and diet, our bodies would be in such keeping as our 
souls are now. Thus in France the emetic was once forbidden as a 
medicine, the potato as an article of food. Government is just as 
infallible, too, when it fixes systems in physics. Galileo* was sent to the 
Inquisition for affirming that the earth was a sphere; the government had 
declared it to be as flat as a trencher, and Galileo was obliged to abjure 
his error. This error, however, at length prevailed, the earth became a 
globe, and Descartes* declared it was whirled round its axis by a vortex. 
The government in which he lived was wise enough to see that this was no 
question of civil jurisdiction, or we should all have been involved by 
authority in vortices. In fact, the vortices have been exploded, and the 
Newtonian principle of gravitation” is now more firmly established, on the 
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basis of reason, than it would be were the government to step in, and to 
make it an article of necessary faith. Reason and experiment have been 
indulged, and error has fled before them. It is error alone which needs the 
support of government. Truth can stand by itself. Subject opinion to 
coercion: whom will you make your inquisitors? Fallible men; men 
governed by bad passions, by private as well as public reasons. And why 
subject it to coercion? To produce uniformity. 

But is uniformity of opinion desirable? No more than of face and 
stature. Introduce the bed of Procrustes then, and as there is danger that 
the large men may beat the small, make us all of a size, by lopping the 
former and stretching the latter. Difference of opinion is advantageous in 
religion. The several sects perform the office of a censor morum* over 
such other. Is uniformity attainable? Millions of innocent men, women, 
and children, since the introduction of Christianity, have been burnt, 
tortured, fined, imprisoned; yet we have not advanced one inch towards 
uniformity. What has been the effect of coercion? To make one half the 
world fools, and the other half hypocrites. To support roguery and error 
all over the earth. Let us reflect that it is inhabited by a thousand millions 
of people. That these profess probably a thousand different systems of 
religion. That ours is but one of that thousand. TI at if there be but one 
right, and ours that one, we should wish to see the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine wandering sects gathered into the fold of truth. But against 
such a majority we cannot effect this by force. Reason and persuasion are 
the only practicable instruments. To make way for these, free inquiry 
must be indulged; and how can we wish others to indulge it while we 
refuse it ourselves? 

But every State, says an inquisitor, has established some religion. No 
two, say I, have established the same. Is this a proof of the infallibility of 
establishments? Our sister States of Pennsylvania and New York, 
however, have long subsisted without any establishment at all. The 
experiment was new and doubtful when they made it. It has answered 
beyond conception. They flourish infinitely. Religion is well supported; of 
various kinds, indeeed, but all good enough; all sufficient to preserve 
peace and order; or if a sect arises, whose tenets would subvert morals, 
good sense has fair play, and reasons and laughs it out of doors, without 
suffering the State to be troubled with it. They do not hang more 
malefactors than we do. They are not more disturbed with religious 
dissensions. On the contrary, their harmony is unparalleled, and can be 
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ascribed to nothing but their unbounded tolerance, because there is no 
other circumstance in which they differ from every nation on earth. They 
have made the happy discovery, that the way to silence* religious 
disputes, is to take no notice of them. Let us too give this experiment fair 
play, and get rid, while we may, of those tyrannical laws. It is true, we are 
as yet secured against them by the spirit of the times. I doubt whether the 
people of this country would suffer an execution for heresy, or a three 
years’ imprisonment for not comprehending the mysteries of the Trinity. 
But is the spirit of the people an infallible, a permanent reliance? Is it 
government? Is this the kind of protection we receive in return for the 
rights we give up? Besides, the spirit of the times may alter, will alter. Our 
rulers will become corrupt, our people careless. A single zealot may 
commence persecutor, and better men be his victims. It can never be too 
often repeated, that the time for fixing every essential right on a legal 
basis is while our rulers are honest, and ourselves united. From the 
conclusion of this war* we shall be going down hill. It will not then be 
necessary to resort every moment to the people for support. They will be 
forgotten, therefore, and their rights disregarded. They will forget 
themselves, but in the sole faculty of making money, and will never think 
of uniting to effect a due respect for their rights. The shackles, therefore, 
which shall not be knocked off at the conclusion of this war, will remain 
on us long, will be made heavier and heavier, till our rights shall revive or 
expire in a convulsion. 


Query XVIII 


It is difficult to determine on the standard by which the manners of a 
nation may be tried, whether catholic or particular.* It is more difficult 
for a native to bring to that standard the manners of his own nation, 
familiarised to him by habit. There must doubtless be an unhappy 
influence on the manners of our people produced by the existence of 
slavery among us. The whole commerce between master and slave is a 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. 
This quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave he is learning to do what he sees others do. If a parent could find no 
motive either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for restraining the 
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intemperance of passion towards his slave, it should always be a sufficient 
one that his child is present. But generally it is not sufficient. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the 
same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the worst of 
passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, 
cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. 

The man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and morals 
undepraved by such circumstances. And with what execration should the 
statesman be loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens thus to 
trample on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and 
these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor 
patriae* of the other. For if a slave can have a country: in this world, it 
must be any other in preference to that in which he is born to live’ and 
labor for another; in which he must lock up the faculties of his nature, 
contribute as far as depends on his individual endeavors to the 
evanishment of the human race, or entail his own miserable condition on 
the endless generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the 
people, their industry also is destroyed. For in a warm climate, no man 
will labor for himself who can make another labor for him. This is so true, 
that of the proprietors of slaves a very small proportion indeed are ever 
seen to labor. And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we 
have removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the 
people that these liberties are of the gift of God? That they are not to be 
violated but with His wrath? Indeed I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever; that 
considering numbers, nature and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is among possible events; that 
it may become probably by supernatural interference! The Almighty has 
no attribute which can take side with us in such a contest. But it is 
impossible to be temperate and to pursue this subject through the various 
considerations of policy, of morals, of history natural and civil. We must 
be contented to hope they will force their way into every one’s mind. I 
think a change already perceptible, since the origin of the present 
revolution. The spirit of the master is abating, that of the slave rising 
from the dust, his condition mollifying, the way I hope preparing, under 
the auspices of heaven, for a total emancipation, and that this is disposea, 
in the order of events, to be with the consent of the masters, rather than 
by their extirpation. 
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Query XIX 


We never had an interior trade of any importance. Our exterior 
commerce has suffered very much from the beginning of the present 
contest. During this time we have manufactured within our families the 
most necessary articles of clothing. Those of cotton will bear some 
comparison with the same kinds of manufacture in Europe; but those of 
wool, flax and hemp are very coarse, unsightly, and unpleasant; and such 
is our attachment to agriculture, and such our preference for foreign 
manufactures, that be it wise or unwise, our people will certainly return 
as soon as they can, to the raising raw materials, and exchanging them 
for finer manufactures than they are able to execute themselves. 

The political economists of Europe have established it as a principle, 
that every State should endeavor to manufacture for itself; and this 
principle, like many others, ae transfer to America, without calculating 
the difference of circumstance which should often produce a difference of 
result. In Europe the lands are either cultivated, or locked up against the 
cultivator. Manufacture must therefore be resorted to of necessity not of 
choice, to support the surplus of their people. But we have an immensity 
of land courting the industry of the husbandman. Is it best then that all 
our citizens should be employed in its improvement, or that one half 
should be called off from that to exercise manufactures and handicraft 
arts for the other? Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of 
God, if ever He had a chosen people, whose breasts He has made His 
peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine virtue. It is the focus in 
which he keeps alive that sacred fire, which otherwise might escape from 
the face of the earth. Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators is a 
phenomenon of which no age nor nation has furnished an example. It is 
the mark set on those, who, not looking up to heaven, to their own soil 
and industry, as does the husbandman, for their subsistence, depend for 
it on casualties and caprice of customers. 

Dependence begets subservience and venality, suffocates the germ of 
virtue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition. This, the natural 
progress and consequence of the arts, has sometimes perhaps been 
retarded by accidental circumstances; but, generally speaking, the 
proportion which the aggregate of the other classes of citizens bears in 
any State to that of its husbandmen, is the proportion of its 
unsound to its healthy parts, and is a good enough barometer 
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whereby to measure its degree of corruption. While we have land to labor 
then, let us never wish to see our citizens occupied at a workbench, or 
twirling a distaff. Carpenters, masons, smiths, are wanting in husbandry; 
but, for the general operations of manufacture, let our workshops remain 
in Europe. It is better to carry provisions and materials to workmen there, 
than bring them to the provisions and materials, and with them their 
manners and principles. The loss by the transportation of commodities 
across the Atlantic will be made up in happiness and permanence of 
government. The mobs of great cities add just so much to the support of 
pure government, as sores do to the strength of the human body. It is the 
manners and spirit of a people which preserve a republic in vigor. A 
degeneracy in these is a canker which soon eats to the heart of its laws 
and constitution... 
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A LETTER 
TO JAMES MADISON* 


January 30, 1787 


...1 am impatient to learn your sentiments on the late troubles in the 
Eastern States.* So far as I have yet seen, they do not appear to threaten 
serious consequences. Those States have suffered by the stoppage of the 
channels of their commerce, which have not yet found other issues. This 
must render money scarce, and make the people uneasy. This uneasiness 
has produced acts absolutely unjustifiable; but I hope they will provoke 
no severities from their governments. A consciousness of those in power 
that their administration of the public affairs has been honest, may, 
perhaps, produce too great a degree of indignation; and those characters, 
wherein fear predominates over hope, may apprehend too much from 
these instances of irregularity. They may conclude too hastily, that nature 
has formed man insusceptible of any other government than that of force, 
a conclusion not founded in truth nor experience. Societies exist under 
three forms, sufficiently distinguishable. 1. Without government, as 
among our Indians. 2. Under governments, wherein the will of every one 
has a just influence; as is the case in England, in a slight degree, and in 
our States, in a great one. 3. Under governments of force; as is the case in 
all other monarchies, and in most of the other republics. To have an idea 
of the curse of existence under these last, they must be seen. It is a 
government of wolves over sheep. It is a problem, not clear in my mind, 
that the first condition is not the best. But I believe it to be inconsistent 
with any great degree of population. The second state has a great deal of 
good in it. The mass of mankind under that, enjoys a precious degree of 
liberty and happiness. It has its evils, too; the principal of which is the 
turbulence to which it is subject. But weigh this against the oppressions 
of monarchy, and it becomes nothing. Malo periculosam libertatem 
guam quietam servitutem. 
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Even this evil is productive of good. It prevents the degeneracy of 
government, and nourishes a general attention to the public affairs. | 
hold it, that a little rebellion, now and then, is a good thing, and as 
necessary in the political world as storms in the physical. Unsuccessful 
rebellions, indeed, generally establish the encroachments on the rights of 
the people, which have produced them. An observation of this truth 
should render honest republican governors so mild in their punishment 
of rebellions, as not to discourage them too much. It is a medicine neces- 
sary for the sound health of government... 
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A LETTER 
TO WILLIAM STEPHEN SMITH* 


November 13, 1787 


. 1 do not know whether it is to yourself or Mr. Adams* I am to give 
my thanks for the copy of the new constitution. I beg leave through you to 
place them where due. It will be yet three weeks before I shall. receive 
them from America. There are very good articles in it: and very bad. I do 
not know which preponderate. What we have lately read in the history of 
Holland, in the chapter on the Stadtholder,* would have sufficed to set 
me against a Chief magistrate eligible for a long duration, if I had ever 
been disposed towards one: and what we have always read of the elections 
of Polish kings* should have forever excluded the idea of one continuable 
for life. Wonderful is the effect of impudent and persevering lying. The 
British ministry have so long hired their gazetteers to repeat and model 
into every form lies about our being in anarchy, that the world has at 
length believed them, the English nation has believed them, the ministers 
themselves have come to believe them, and what is more wonderful, we 
have believed them ourselves. Yet where does this anarchy exist? Where 
did it ever exist, except in the single instance of Massachusetts? * And 
can history produce an instance of a rebellion so honourably conducted? 
I say nothing of it’s motives. They were founded in ignorance, not 
wickedness. God forbid we should ever be 20 years without such a 
rebellion. The people can not be all, and always, well informed. The part 
which is wrong will be discontented in proportion to the importance of 
the facts they misconceive. If they remain quiet under such 
misconceptions it is a lethargy, the forerunner of death to the public 
liberty. We have had 13 states independant 11 years.* There has been 
one rebellion. That comes to one rebellion in a century and a half for each 
state. What country before ever existed a century and half without a 
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rebellion? And what country can preserve its liberties if their rulers are 
not warned from time to time that their people preserve the spirit of 
resistance? Let them take arms. The remedy is to set them right as to 
facts, pardon and pacify them. What signify a few lives lost in a century 
or two? The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure. Our Convention 
has been too much impressed by the insurrection of Massachusetts: and 
in the spur of the moment they are setting up a kite to keep the hen yard 
in order... 











A LETTER 
TO WILLIAM SHORT 


January 3, 1793 


My last private letter to you was of October 16, since which I have 
received your Nos. 103, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113 and 114 and 
yesterday your private one of September 15, came to hand. The tone of 
your letters had for some time given me pain, on account of the extreme 
warmth with which they censured the proceedings of the Jacobins of 
France. I considered that sect as the same with the Republican patriots, 
and the Feuillants as the Monarchical patriots, well known in the early 
part of the Revolution, and but little distant in their views, both having in 
object the establishment of a free constitution, differing only on the 
question whether their chief Executive should be hereditary or not. The 
Jacobins (as since called) yielded to the Feuillants, and tried the 
experiment of retaining their hereditary Executive. The experiment failed 
completely, and would have. brought on the re-establishment of 
despotism had it been pursued. The Jacobins knew this, and that the 
expunging that office was of absolute necessity. And the nation was with 
them in opinion, for however they might have been formerly for the 
constitution framed by the first assembly, they were come over from their 
hope in it, and were now generally Jacobins. In the struggle which was 
necessary, many guilty persons fell without the forms of trial, and with 
them some innocent. These I deplore as much as any body, and shall 
deplore some of them to the day of my death. But I deplore them as I 
should have done had they fallen in battle. It was necessary to use the arm 
of the people, a machine not quite so blind as balls and bombs, but blind 
to a certain degree. A few of their cordial friends met at their hands the 
fate of enemies. 

But time and truth will rescue and embalm their memories, while their 
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posterity will be enjoying that very liberty for which they would never have 
hesitated to offer up their lives. The liberty of the whole earth was 
depending on the issue of the contest, and was ever such a prize won with 
so little innocent blood? My own affections have been deeply wounded by 
some of the martyrs to this cause, but rather than it should have failed I 
would have seen half the earth desolated; were there but an Adam and an 
Eve left in every country, and left free, it would be better than as it now is. 
I have expressed to you my sentiments, because they are really those of 
ninety-nine in an hundred of our citizens. The universal feasts, and 
rejoicings which have lately been, had on account of the successes of the 
French, showed the genuine effusions of their hearts. You have been 
wounded by the sufferings of your friends, and have by this circumstance 
been hurried into a temper of mind which would be extremely disrelished 
if known to your countrymen.... 











A LETTER 


TO WILLIAM SHORT 


October 31, 1819 


Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 21st is received. My late illness, in which 
you are so kind as to feel an interest, was produced by a spasmodic 
stricture of the ileum,* which came upon me on the 7th inst.* The crisis 
was short, passed over favorably on the fourth day, and I should soon 
have been well but that a dose of calomel and jalap, in which were only 
eight or nine grains of the former, brought on a salivation. Of this, 
however, nothing now remains but a little soreness of the mouth. I have 
been able to get on horseback for three or four days past. 

As you say of yourself, I too am an Epicurean.* I consider the genuine 
(not the imputed) doctrines of Epicurus* as containing everything 
rational in moral philosophy which Greece and Rome have left us. 
Epictetus indeed, has given us what was good of the Stoics; * all beyond, 
of their dogmas, being hypocrisy and grimace. Their great crime was in 
their calumnies of Epicurus and misrepresentations of his doctrines; in 
which we lament to see the candid character of Cicero * engaging as an 
accomplice. Diffuse, vapid, rhetorical, but enchanting. His prototype 
Plato,” eloquent as himself, dealing out mysticisms incomprehensible to 
the human mind, has been deified by certain sects usurping the name of 
Christians; because, in his foggy conceptions, they found a basis of 
impenetrable darkness whereon to rear fabrications as delirious, of their 
own invention. These they fathered blasphemously on Him whom they 
claimed as their Founder, but who would disclaim them with the 
indignation which their caricatures of His religion so justly excite. Of 
Socrates we have nothing genuine but in the Memorabilia of Xenophon; * 
for Plato makes him one of his Collocutors* merely to cover his own 
whimsies under the mantle of his name; a liberty of which we are told 
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Socrates himself complained. Seneca is indeed a fine 
moralist,* disfiguring his work at times with some Stoicisms, and 
affecting too much of antithesis and point, yet giving us on the whole a 
great deal of sound and practical morality. But the greatest of all the 
reformers of the depraved religion of His own country, was Jesus of 
Nazareth. Abstracting what is really His from the rubbish in which it is 
buried, easily distinguished by its lustre from the dross of His 
biographers, and as separable from that as the diamond from the 
dunghill, we have the outlines of a system of the most sublime morality 
which has ever fallen from the lips of man;* outlines which it is 
lamentable He did not live to fill up. Epictetus and Epicurus give laws for 
governing ourselves, Jesus a supplement of the duties and charities we 
owe to others. The establishment of the innocent and genuine character 
of this benevolent Moralist, and the rescuing it from the imputation of 
imposture, which has resulted from artificial systems, invented by ultra- 
Christian sects, unauthorized by a single word ever uttered by Him, is a 
most desirable object; and one to which Priestley * has successfully 
devoted his labors and learning. It would in time, it is to be hoped, effect 
a quiet euthanasia of the heresies of begotry*and fanaticism which have 
so long triumphed over human reason, and so generally agd deeply 
afflicted mankind; but this work is to be begun by winnowing the grain 
from the chaff of the historians of His life. I have sometimes thought of 
translating Epictetus (for he has never been tolerably translated into 
English) by adding the genuine doctrines of Epicurus from the Syntagma 
of Gassendi,* and an abstract from the Evangelists* of whatever has the 
stamp of the eloquence and fine imagination of Jesus. The last I 
attempted too hastily some twelve or fifteen years ago. It was the work of 
two or three night only,,at Washington, after getting through the evening 
task of reading the letters and papers of the day. But with one foot in the 
grave, these are now idle projects for me. My business is to beguile the 
wearisomeness of declining life, as I endeavor to do, by the delights of 
classical reading and of mathematical truths, and by the consolations of a 
sound philosophy, equally indifferent to hope and fear. 

I take the liberty of observing that you are not a true disciple of our 
master Epicurus, in indulging the indolence to which you say you are 
yielding. One of his canons, you know, was that ‘‘that indulgence which 
presents*a greater pleasure, or produces a greater pain, is to be 
avoided.’ Your love of repose will lead, in its progress, to a suspension of 
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healthy exercise, a relaxation of mind, an indifference to everything 
around you, and finally to a debility of body, and hebetude of mind, the 
farthest of all things from the happiness which the well-regulated 
indulgences of Epicurus ensure; fortitude, you know, is one of his four 
cardinal virtues. That teaches us to meet and surmount difficulties; not to 
fly from them, like cowards; and to fly, too, in vain, for they will meet and 
arrest us at every turn of our road. Weigh this matter well; brace yourself 
up; take a seat with Correa,* and come and see the finest portion of your 
country, which, if you have not forgotten, you still do not know, because it 
is no longer the same as when you knew it. It will add much to the 
happiness of my recovery to be able to receive Correa and yourself, and 
prove the estimation in which I hold you both. Come, too, and see our 
incipient University,* which has advanced with great activity this year. By 
the end of the next, we shall have elegant accommodations for seven 
professors, and the year following the professors themselves. No 
secondary character will be received among them. Either the ablest which 
America or Europe can furnish, or none at all. They will give us the 
selected society of a great city separated from the dissipations and levities 
of its ephemeral insects. 

I am glad the bust of Condorcet* has been saved and so well placed. 
His genius should be before us; while the lamentable, but singular act of 
ingratitude which tarnished his latter days,* may be thrown behind us. 

I will place under this a syllabus of the doctrines of Epicurus, 
somewhat in the lapidary style, which I wrote some twenty years ago; a 
like one of the philosophy of Jesus, of nearly the same age, is too long to 
be copied. Vale, et tibi persuade carissimum te esse mihi.* 


Syllabus of the Doctrines of Epicurus 


PhysicalThe Universe eternal. 

Its parts, great and small, interchangeable. 

Matter and Void alone.* 

Motion inherent in matter which is weighty and declining. 

Eternal circulation of the elements of bodies. 

Gods, an order of beings next superior to man, enjoying in their sphere, 
their own felicities; but not meddling with the concerns of the scale of 
beings below them. 

Moral.—Happiness the aim of life. 


ee 
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Virtue the foundation of happiness. 

Utility the test of virtue. 

Pleasure active and In-do-lent. 

In-do-lence is the absence of pain, the true felicity. 

Active, consists in agreeable motion; it is not happiness, but the means 
to produce it. 

Thus the absence of hunger is an article of felicity; eating the means to 
obtain it. 

The summum bonum* is to be not pained in body, nor troubled in 
mind. 

ie. In-do-lence of body, tranquillity of mind. 

To procure tranquillity of mind we must avoid desire and fear, the two 
principal diseases of the mind. 

Man is a free agent. 

Virtue consists in 1. Prudence. 2. Temperance. 3. Fortitude. 4. Justice. 

To which are opposed, 1. Folly. 2. Desire. 3. Fear. 4. Deceit. 
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COMMON SENSE 


ON THE ORIGIN AND DESIGN 
OF GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL, 
WITH CONCISE REMARKS 
ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


Some writers have so confounded society with government, as to leave 
little or no distinction between them; whereas they are not only different, 
but have different origins. Society is produced by our wants and 
government by our wickedness; the former promotes our happiness 
positively by uniting our affections, the latter negatively by restraining 
our vices. The one encourages intercourse, the other creates distinctions. 
The first is a patron, the last a punisher. 

Society in every state is a blessing, but government, even in its best 
state, is but a necessary evil; in its worst state an intolerable one: for when 
we suffer, or are exposed to the same miseries by a government, which we 
might expect in a country without government, our calamity is 
heightened by reflecting that we furnish the means by which we suffer. 
Government, like dress, is the badge of lost innocence; the palaces of 
kings are built upon the ruins of the bowers of paradise. For were the 
impulses of conscience clear, uniform and irresistibly obeyed, man would 
need no other law-giver; but that not being the case, he finds it necessary 
to surrender up a part of his property to furnish means for the protection 
of the rest; and this he is induced to do by the same prudence which in 
every other case advises him, out of two evils to choose the least. 
Wherefore, security being the true design and end of government, it 
unanswerably follows that whatever form thereof appears most likely to 
ensure it to us, with the least expense and greatest benefit, is preferable to 
all others. . 

In order to gain a clear and just idea of the design and of government, 
let us suppose a small number of persons settled in some sequestered part 
of the earth, unconnected with the rest; they will then represent the first 
peopling of any country, or of the world. In this state of natural liberty, 
society will be their first thought. A thousand motives will excite them 
thereto: the strength of one man is so unequal to his wants, and his mind 
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so unfitted for perpetual solitude, that he is soon obliged to seek 
assistance and relief of another, who in his turn requires the same. Four 
or five united would be able to raise a tolerable dwelling in the midst of a 
wilderness, but one man might labour out the common period of life 
without accomplishing any thing; when he had felled his timber he could 
not remove it, nor erect it after it was removed; hunger in the mean time 
would urge him to quit his work, and every different want would call him 
a different way. Disease, nay even misfortune, would be death; for though 
neither might be mortal, yet either would disable him from living, and 
reduce him to a state in which he might rather be said to perish than to 
die. 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, would soon form our newly 
arrived emigrants into society, the reciprocal blessings of which would 
supercede, and render the obligations of law and government 
unnecessary while they remained perfectly just to each other; but as 
nothing but Heaven is impregnable to vice, it will unavoidably happen 
that in proportion as they surmount the first difficulties of emigration, 
which bound them together in a common cause, they will begin to relax in 
their duty and attachment to each other: and this remissness will point 
out the necessity of establishing some form of government to supply the 
defect of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a State House, under the 
branches of which the whole colony may assemble to deliberate on public 
matters. It is more than probable that their first laws will have the title 
only of regulations and be enforced by no other penalty than public 
disesteem. In this first parliament every man by natural right will have a 
seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns will increase likewise, 
and the distance at which the members may be separated, will render it 
too inconvenient for all of them to meet on every occasion as at first, when 
their number was small, their habitations near, and the public concerns 
few and trifling. This will point out the convenience of their consenting to 
leave the legislative part to be managed by a select number chosen from 
the whole body, who are supposed to have the same concerns at stake 
which those have who appointed them, and who will act in the same 
manner as the whole body would act were they present. If the colony 
continue increasing, it will become necessary to augment the number of 
representatives, and that the interest of every part of the colony may be 
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attended to, it will be found best to divide the whole into convenient 
parts, each part sending its proper number: and that the elected might 
never form to themselves an interest separate from the electors, prudence 
will point out the propriety of having elections often: because as the 
elected might by that means return and mix again with the general body 
of the electors in a few months, their fidelity to the public will be secured 
by the prudent reflection of not making a rod for themselves. And as this 
frequent interchange will establish a common interest with every part of 
the community, they will mutually and naturally support each other, and 
on this, (not on the unmeaning name of king), depends the strength of 
government, and the happiness of the governed. 


Here then is the origin and rise of government; namely, a mode 
rendered necessary by the inability of moral virtue to govern the world; 
here too is the design and end of government, viz. freedom and security. 
And however our eyes may be dazzled with show, or our ears deceived by 
sound; however prejudice may warp our wills, or interest darken our 
understanding, the simple voice of nature and reason will say, ’tis right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a principle in nature 
which no art can overturn, viz. that the more simple any thing is, the less 
liable it is to be disordered, and the easier repaired when disordered; and 
with this maxim in view I offer a few remarks on the so much boasted 
Constitution of England. That it was noble for the dark and Slavish times 
in which it was erected, is granted. When the world was overrun with 
tyranny the least remove therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it is 
imperfect, subject to convulsions, and incapable of producing what it 
seems to promise, is easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments, (though the disgrace of human nature) have 
this advantage with them, they are simple; if the people suffer, they know 
the head from which their suffering springs; know likewise the remedy; 
and are not bewildered by a variety of causes and cures. But the 
Constitution of England is so exceedingly complex, that the nation may 
suffer for years together without being able to discover in which part the 
fault lies; some will say in one and some in another, and every political 
physician will advise a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long standing prejudices, yet if 
we will suffer ourselves to examine the component parts of the English 
Constitution, we shall find them to be the base remains of two ancient 
tyrannies, compounded with some new Republican materials. * 


a 


First.—The remains of monarchical tyranny in the person of the king. 

Secondly.—The remains of aristocratical tyranny in the persons of the 
peers. 

Thirdly.—The new Republican materials, in the persons of the 
Commons, on whose virtue depends the freedom of England. 

The two first, by being hereditary, are independent of the people: 
wherefore in a constitutional sense they contribute nothing towards the 
freedom of the State. 

To say that the Constitution of England is an union of three powers, 
reciprocally checking each other, is farcical; either the words have no 
meaning, or they are flat contradictions. 

To say that the Commons is a check upon the king, presupposes two 
things. 

First.—That the king is not to be trusted without being looked after; or 
in other words, that a thirst for absolute power is the natural disease of 
monarchy. 

Secondly.—That the Commons, by being appointed for that purpose, 
are either wiser or more worthy of confidence than the crown. 

But as the same constitution which gives the Commons a power to 
check the king by withholding the supplies, gives afterwards the king a 
power to check the Commons, by empowering him to reject their other 
bills; it again supposes that the king is wiser than those whom it has 
already supposed to be wiser than him. A mere absurdity! 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the composition of 
monarchy; it first excludes a man from the means of information, yet 
empowers him to act in cases where the highest judgment is required. The 
state of a king shuts him from the world, yet the business of a king 
requires him to know it thoroughly; wherefore the different parts, by 
unnaturally opposing and destroying each other, prove the whole 
character to be absurd and useless. 

Some writers have explained the English Constitution thus: the king, 
say they, is one, the people another; the peers are a house in behalf of the 
king, the Commons in behalf of the people; but this hath all the 
distinctions of a house divided against itself; and though the expressions 
be pleasantly arranged, yet when examined they appear idle and 
ambiguous; and it will always happen, that the nicest construction that 
words are capable of, when applied to the description of something which 
either cannot exist, or is too incomprehensible to be within the compass 
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of description, will be words of sound only, and though they may amuse 
the ear, they cannot inform the mind: for this explanation includes a 
previous question, viz. how came the king by a power which the people 
are afraid to trust, and always obliged to check? Such a power could not 
be the gift of a wise people, neither can any power, which needs checking, 
be from God; yet the provision which the Constitution makes supposes 
such a power to exist. 


But the provision is unequal to the task; the means either cannot or will 
not accomplish the end, and the whole affair is a Felo de se:* for as the 
greater weight will always carry up the less, and as all the wheels of a 
machine are put in motion by one, it only remains to know which power 
in the constitution has the most weight, for that will govern: and though 
the others, or a part of them, may clog, or, as the phrase is, check the 
rapidity of its motion, yet so long as they cannot stop it, their endeavours 
will be ineffectual: The first moving power will at last have its way, and 
what it wants in speed is supplied by time. 

That the crown is this overbearing part in the English Constitution 
needs not be mentioned, and that it derives its whole consequence merely 
from being the giver of places and pensions is self-evident; wherefore, 
though we have been wise enough to shut and lock a door against 
absolute Monarchy, we at the same time have been foolish enough to put 
the crown in possession of the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen, in favor of their own government, by 
king, lords and Commons, arises as much or more from national pride 
than reason. Individuals are undoubtedly safer in England than in some 
other countries: but the will of the king is as much the law of the land in 
Britain as in France, with this difference, that instead of proceeding 
directly from his mouth, it is handed to the people under the formidable 
shape of an act of Parliament. For the fate of Charles the First* hath only 
made kings more subtle—not more just. 

Wherefore, laying aside all national pride and prejudice in favor of 
modes and forms, the plain truth is that it is wholly owing to the 
constitution of the people, and not to the constitution of the government 
that the crown is not as oppressive in England as in Turkey. 

An inquiry into the constitutional errors in the English form of 
government, is at this time highly necessary; for as we are never in a 
Proper condition of doing justice to others, while we continue under the 
influence of some leading partjality, so neither are we capable of doing it 
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to ourselves while we remain fettered by any obstinate prejudice. And as a 
man who is attached to a prostitute is unfitted to choose or judge of a 
wife, so any prepossession in favor of a rotten constitution of government 
will disable us from discerning a good one. 


OF MONARCHY 
AND HEREDITARY SUCCESSION 


Mankind being originally equals in the order of creation, the equality 
could only be destroyed by some subsequent circumstance: the 
distinctions of rich and poor may in a great measure be accounted for, 
and that without having recourse to the harsh ill-sounding names of 
oppression and avarice. Oppression is often the consequence, but seldom 
or never the means of riches; and though avarice will preserve a man from 
being necessitously poor, it generally makes him too timorous to be 
wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for which no truly natural 
or religious reason can be assigned, and that is the distinction of men into 
KINGS and SUBJECTS. Male and female are the distinctions of 
nature, good and bad the distinctions of heaven; but how a race of men 
came into the world so exalted above the rest, and distinguished like some 
new species, is worth inquiring into, and whether they are the means of 
happiness or of misery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the scripture chronology 
there were no kings; the consequence of which was, there were no wars; it 
is the pride of kings which throws mankind into confusion. Holland, 
without a king hath enjoyed more peace for this last century*than any of 
the monarchical governments in Europe. Antiquity favors the same 
remark; for the quiet and rural lives of the first Patriarchs have a happy 
something in them, which vanishes when we come to the history of Jewish 
royalty. 

Government by kings was first introduced into the world by the 
heathens, from whom the children of Israel copied the custom. It was 
the most prosperous invention the devil ever set on foot the promotion 
of idolatry. The heathens paid divine honors to their deceased 
kings, and the Christian world has improved on the plan by doing the 
same to their living ones. How impious is the title of sacred majesty 
applied to a worm, who in the midst of his splendor is crumbling into 
dust! 
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As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest cannot be justified on 
the equal rights of nature, so neither can it be defended on the authority 
of scripture; for the will of the Almighty as declared by Gideon, and the 
prophet Samuel, expressly disapproves of government by kings.* All anti- 
monarchical parts of scripture, have been very smoothly glossed over in 
monarchical governments, but they undoubtedly merit the attention of 
countries which have their governments yet to form. Render unto Cesar 
the things which are Cesar’s, is the scripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no 
support of monarchical government, for the Jews at that time were 
without a king, and in a state of vassalage to the Romans. 


Near three thousand years passed away, from the Mosaic account of 
the creation, till the Jews under a national delusion requested. a king. Till 
then their form of government (except in extraordinary cases where the 
Almighty interposed) was a kind of Republic, administered’ by a judge 
and the elders of the tribes. Kings they had none, and it was held sinful to 
acknowledge any being under that title but the Lord of Hosts. And when 
a man seriously reflects on the idolatrous homage which is paid to the 
persons of kings, he need not wonder that the Almighty, ever jealous of 
his honor, should disapprove a form of government which so impiously 
invades the prerogative of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the sins of the Jews, for 
which a curse in reserve is denounced against them. The history of that 
transaction is worth attending to. 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the Midianites, Gideon 
marched against them with a small army, and victory through the divine 
interposition decided in his favor. The Jews, elate with success, and 
attributing it to the generalship of Gideon, proposed making him a 
king, saying, Rule thou over us, thou and thy son, and thy son's son. Here 
was temptation in its fullest extent; not a kingdom only, but an hereditary 
one; but Gideon in the piety of his soul replied, will not rule over you, 
neither shall my son rule over you. THE LORD SHALL RULE OVER 
YOU. Words need not be more explicit; Gideon doth not decline the 
honor, but denieth their right to give it; neither doth he compliment them 
with invented declarations of his thanks, but in the positive style of a 
Prophet charges them with disaffection to their proper Sovereign, the 
King of Heaven. 

About one hundred and thirty years after this, they fell again into the 
Same error. The hankering which the Jews had for the idolatrous customs 
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of the heathens, is something exceedingly unaccountable; but so it was, 
that laying hold of the misconduct of Samuel’s two sons, who were 
intrusted with some secular concerns, they came in an abrupt and 
clamorous manner to Samuel, saying, Behold thou art old, and thy sons 
walk not in thy ways, now make us a king to judge us like all the other 
nations. And here we cannot but observe that their motives were bad, viz. 
that they might be /ike unto other nations, i. e. the heathens, whereas 
their true glory lay in being as much unlike them as possible. But the 
thing displeased Samuel when they said, give us a king to judge us; and 
Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord said unto Samuel, hearken 
unto the voice of the people in all that they say unto thee, for they have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, THAT I SHOULD NOT 
REIGN OVER THEM. According to all the works which they have done 
since the day that I brought them up out of Egypt even unto this day, 
wherewith they have forsaken me, and served other Gods: so do they also 
unto thee. Now therefore hearken unto their voice, howbeit, protest 
solemnly unto them and show them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them, i.e. not of any particular king, but the general manner of 
the kings of the earth whom Israel was so eagerly copying after. And 
notwithstanding the great distance of time and difference of manners, the 
character is still in fashion. And Samuel told all the words of the Lord 
unto the people, that asked of him a king. And he said, This shall be the 
manner of the king that shall reign over you. He will take your sons and 
appoint them for himself for his chariots and to be his horsemen, and 
some shall run before his chariots (this description agrees with the 
present mode of impressing men) and he will appoint him captains over 
thousands and captains over fifties,** will set them to ear his ground and 
to reap his harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and instruments 
of his chariots. And he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and 
to be cooks, and to be bakers (this describes the expense and luxury as 
well as the oppression of kings) and he will take your fields and your 
vineyards, ana your olive yards, even the best of them, and give them to 
his servants. And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your 
vineyards, and give them to his officers and to his servants (by which we 
see that bribery, corruption, and favouritism, are the standing vices of 
kings) and he will take the tenth of your men servants, and your maid 
servants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to 
his work: and he will take the tenth of your sheep, and ye shall be his 
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servants, and ye shall cry out in that day because of your king which ye 
shall have chosen, AND THE LORD WILL NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT 
DAY. This accounts for the continuation of monarchy; neither do the 
characters of the few good kings which have lived since, either sanctify 
the title, or blot out the sinfulness of the origin; the high encomium* given 
of David takes no notice of him officially as a king, but only as a man 
after God’s own heart. Nevertheless the people refused to obey the voice 
of Samuel, and they said, Nay but we will have a king over us, that we 
may be like all the nations, and that our king may judge us, and go out 
before us and fight our battles. Samuel continued to reason with them but 
to no purpose; he set before them their ingratitude, but all would not avail; 
and seeing them fully bent on their folly, he cried out, J will call unto the 
Lord, and he shall send thunder and rain (which was then a punishment, 
being in the time of wheat harvest) that ye may perceive and see that your 
wickedness is great which ye have done in the sight of the Lord, IN 
ASKING YOU A KING. So Samuel called unto the Lord, and the Lord 
sent thunder and rain that day, and all the people greatly feared the Lord 
and Samuel. And all the people said unto Samuel, Pray for thy servants 
unto the Lord thy God that we die not, for WE HAVE ADDED UNTO 
OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK A KING. These portions of scripture 
are direct and positive. They admit of no equivocal construction. That the 
Almighty hath here entered his protest against monarchical government 
is true, or the scripture is false. And a man hath good reason to believe 
that there is as much of kingcraft as priestcraft in withholding the 
scripture from the public in popish: countries. For monarchy in every 
instance is the popery of government. 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary succession; 
and as the first is a degradation and lessening of ourselves, so the second, 
claimed as a matter of right, is an insult and imposition on posterity. For 
all men being originally equals, no one by birth could have a right to set 
up his own family in perpetual preference to all others for ever, and 
though himself might deserve some decent degree of honors of his 
contemporaries, yet his descendants might be far too unworthy to inherit 
them. One of the strongest natural proofs of the folly of hereditary right 
in kings, is that nature disapproves it, otherwise she would not so 
frequently turn it into ridicule, by giving mankind an ass for a lion. 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess any other public honors than 
were bestowed upon him, so the givers of those honors could have no 
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power to give away the right of posterity, and though they might say ‘““We 
choose you for our head,” they could not without manifest injustice to 
their children say “that your children and your children’s children shall 
reign over ours forever.’’ Because such an unwise, unjust, unnatural 
compact might (perhaps) in the next succession put them under the 
government of a rogue or a fool. Most wise men in their private 
sentiments have ever treated hereditary right with contempt; yet it is one 
of those evils which when once established is not easily removed: many 
submit from fear, others from superstition, and the more powerful part 
shares with the king the plunder of the rest. 

This is supposing the present race of kings in the world to have had an 
honorable origin: whereas it is more than probable, that, could we take 
off the dark covering of antiquity and trace them to their first rise, we 
should find the first of them nothing better than the principal ruffian of 
some restless gang; whose savage manners or pre-eminence in subtilty 
obtained him the title of chief among plunderers: and who by increasing 
in power and extending his depredations, overawed the quiet and 
defenceless to purchase their safety by frequent contributions. Yet his 
electors could have no idea of giving hereditary right to his descendants, 
because such a perpetual exclusion of themselves was incompatible with 
the free and unrestrained principles they professed to live by. Wherefore, 
hereditary succession in the early ages of monarchy could not take place 
as a matter of claim, but as something casual or complemental; but as 
few or no records were extant in those days, and traditionary history 
stuff'd with fables, it was very easy, after the lapse of a few generations, to 
trump us some superstitious tale conveniently timed, Mahomet-like, to 
cram hereditary right down the throats of the vulgar. Perhaps the 
disorders which threatened, or seemed to threaten, on the decease of a 
leader and the choice of a new one (for elections among ruffians could not 
be very orderly) induced many at first to favour hereditary pretensions; by 
which means it happened, as it hath happened since, that what at first 
was submitted to as a convenience was afterwards claimed as a right. 

England since the conquest hath know some few good monarchs, but 
groaned beneath a much larger number of bad ones; yet no man in his 
senses can say that their claim under William the Conqueror* is a very 
honorable one. A French bastard landing with an armed banditti and 
establishing himself king of England against the consent of the natives, is 
in plain terms a very paltry rascally original. It certainly hath no divinity 
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in it. However it is needless to spend much time in exposing the folly of 
hereditary right; if there are any so weak as to believe it, let them promis- 
cuously worship the ass and the lion, and welcome. I shall neither copy 
their humility, nor disturb their devotion. 

Yet I shoula be glad to ask how they suppose kings came at first? The 
question admits but of three answers, viz. either by lot, by election, or by 
usurpation. If the first king was taken by lot, it establishes a precedent for 
the next, which excludes hereditary succession. Saul was by lot,* yet the 
succession was not hereditary, neither does it appear from that 
transaction that there was any intention it ever should. If the first king of 
any country was by election, that likewise establishes a precedent for the 
next; for to say, that the right of all future generations is taken away, by 
the act of the first electors, in their choice not only of a king but of a 
family of kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of scripture but the 
doctrine of original sin,* which supposes the free will of all men lost in 
Adam; and from such comparison, and it’ will admit of no other, 
hereditary succession can derive no glory. For as in Adam all sinned, and 
as in the first electors all men obeyed; as in the one all mankind were 
subjected to Satan, and in the other to sovereignty; as our innocence was 
lost in the first, and our authority in the last; and as both disable us from 
reassuming some former state and privilege, it unanswerably follows that 
original sin and hereditary succession are parallels. Dishonorable rank! 
in glorious connection! yet the most subtle sophist cannot produce a 
juster simile. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to defend it; and that 
William the Conqueror was an usurper is a fact not to be contradicted. 
The plain truth is, that the antiquity of English monarchy will not bear 
looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of hereditary succession 
which concerns mankind. Did it insure a race of good and wise men it 
would have the seal of divine authority, but as it opens a door to the 
foolish, the wicked, and the improper, it has in it the nature of 
oppression. Men who look upon themselves born to reign, and others to 
obey, soon grow insolent. Selected from the rest of mankind, their minds 
are early poisoned by importance; and the world they act in differs so 
materially from the world at large, that they have but little opportunity of 
knowing its true interests, and when they succeed to the government are 
frequently the most ignorant and unfit of any throughout the dominions. 
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Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, that the throne is 
subject to be possessed by a minor at any age; all which time the regency 
acting under the cover of a king have every opportunity and inducement 
to betray their trust. The same national misfortune happens when a king 
worn out with age and infirmity enters the last stage of human weakness. 
In both these cases the public becomes a prey to every miscreant who can 
tamper successfully with the follies either of age or infancy. 

The most plausible plea which hath ever been offered in favor of 
hereditary succession is, that it preserves a nation from civil wars; and 
were this true, it would be weighty; whereas it is the most barefaced 
falsity ever imposed upon mankind. The whole history of England 
disowns the fact. Thirty kings and two minors have reigned* in that 
distracted kingdom since the conquest, in which time there has 
been (including the revolution) no less thab eight civil wars and 
nineteen rebellions., Wherefore instead of making for peace, it makes 
against it, and destroys the very foundation it seems to stand 
upon. 

The contest for monarchy and succession, between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, laid England in a scene of blood for many years.* Twelve 
pitched battles besides skirmishes and sieges were fought between Henry 
and Edward." Twice was Henry prisoner to Edward, who in his turn was 
prisoner to Henry. And so uncertain is the fate of war and the temper of a 
nation, when nothing but personal matters are the ground of a quarrel, 
that Henry was taken in triumph from a prison to a palace, and Edward 
obliged to fly from a palace to a foreign land; yet, as sudden transitions of 
temper are seldom lasting, Henry in his turn was driven from the throne, 
and Edward re-called to succeed him. The Parliament always following 
the strongest side. 

This contest began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and was not entirely 
extinguished till Henry the Seventh, in whom the families were united.* 
Including a period of 67 years, viz. from 1422 to 1489. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this or that kingdom 
only) but the world in blood and ashes. ’Tis a form of government which 
the word of God bears testimony against, and blood will attend it. 

If we inquire into the business of a king, we shall find that in some 
countries they may have none; and after sauntering away their lives 
without pleasure to themselves or advantage to the nation, withdraw from 
the scene, and leave their successors to tread the same idle round. In 
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absolute monarchies the whole weight of business civil and military lies 
on the king; the children of Israel in their request for a king urged this 
plea, ‘‘that he may judge us, and go out before us and fight our battles.” 
But in countries where he is neither a judge nor a general, as in England, 
a man would be puzzled to know what is his business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a Republic, the less business 
there is for a king. It is somewhat difficult to find a proper name for the 
government of England. Sir William Meredith* calls it a Republic; but 
in its present state it is unworthy of the name, because the corrupt 
influence of the crown, by having all the places in its disposal, hath so 
effectually swallowed up the power, and eaten out the virtue of the House 
of Commons (the republican part in the Constitution) that the 
government of England is nearly as monarchical as that of France or 
Spain. Men fall out with names without understanding them. For ’tis the 
republican and not the monarchical part of the Constitution of England 
which Englishmen glory in, viz. the liberty of choosing an House of 
Commons from out of their own body—and it is easy to see that when 
republican virtues fail, slavery ensues. Why is the Constitution of 
England sickly, but because monarchy hath poisoned the Republic; the 
crown has engrossed the Commons. 

In England a king* hath little more to do than to make war and give 
away places; which, in plain terms, is to empoverish the nation and set it 
together by the ears. A pretty business indeed for a man to be allowed 
eight hundred thousand sterling a year for, and worshipped into the 
bargain! Of more worth is one honest man to society, and in the sight of 
God, than all the crowned ruffians that ever lived. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT¢STATE 
OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


In the following pages I offer nothing more than simple facts, plain 
arguments, “ common sense: and have no other preliminaries to settle 
with the reader, than that he will divest himself of prejudice and 
prepossession, and suffer his reason and his feelings to determine for 
themselves: that he will put on, or rather that he will not put off, the true 
rig of a man, and generously enlarge his views beyond the present 

ay. 
Volumes have been written on the subject of the struggle between 
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England and America. Men of all ranks have embarked in the 
controversy, from different motives, and with various designs; but all 
have been ineffectual, and the period of debate is closed. Arms as the last 
resource decide the contest; the appeal was the choice of the king, and the 
continent* has accepted the challenge. 

It hath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham* (who though an able 
minister was not without his faults) that on his being attacked in the 
House of Commons on the score that his measures were only of a 
temporary kind, replied, “they will last my time.” Should a thought so 
fatal and unmanly possess the colonies in the present contest, the name of 
ancestors will be remembered by future generations with detestation. 

The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. ’Tis not the affair of a 
city, a county, a province, or a kingdom: but of a continent—of at least 
one eighth part of the habitable globe. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a 
year, or an age; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be 
more or less affected even to the end of time, by the proceedings now. 
Now is the seed-time of continental union, faith and honor. The least 
fracture now will be like a name engraved with the point of a pin on the 
tender rind of a young oak; the wound would enlarge with the tree, and 
posterity read it in full grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new éera for politics 
is struck— a new method of thinkings has arisen. All plans, proposals, 
etc. prior to the nineteenth of April, i.e. to the commencement of 
hostilities,” are like the almanacks of the last year; which though proper 
then, are superceded and useless now. Whatever was advanced by the 
advocates on either side df the question then, terminated in one and the 
same point, viz. a union with Great Britain; the only difference between 
the parties was the method of effecting it; the one proposing force, the 
other friendship; but it has so far happened that the first has failed, and 
the second has withdrawn her influence. 

As much has been said of the advantages of reconciliation, which, like 
an agreeable dream, has passed away and left us as we were, it is but right 
that we should examine the contrary side of the argument, and inquire 
into some of the many material injuries which these colonies sustain, and 
always will sustain, by being connected with and dependant on Great 
Britain. To examine that connection and dependance, on the principles 
of nature and common sense, to see what we have to trust to, if separated, 
and what we are to expect, if dependant. 
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I have heard it asserted by some, that as America has flourished under 
her former connection with Great Britain, the same connection is 
necessary towards her future happiness, and will always have the same 
effect. Nothing can be more fallacious than this kind of argument. We 
may as well assert that because a child has thrived upon milk, that it is 
never to have meat, or that the first twenty years of our lives is to become 
a precedent” for the next twenty. But even this is admitting more than is 
true; for I answer roundly, that America would have flourished as much, 
and probably much more, had no European power taken any notice of 
her. The commerce by which she hath enriched herself are the necessaries 
of life, and will always have a market while eating is the custom of 
Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath engrossed us is true, 
and defended the continent at our expense as well as her own, is 
admitted; and she would have defended Turkey from the same motive, 
viz. for the sake of trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by ancient prejudices and made large 
sacrifices to superstition. We have boasted the protection of Great 
Britain, without considering, that her motive was interest not 
attachment; and that she did not protect us from our enemies on our 
account; but from her enemies on her own account, from those who had 
no quarrel with us on any other account, and who will always be our 
enemies on the same account. Let Britain waive her pretensions to the 
continent, or the continent throw off the dependance, and we should be at 
peace with France and Spain, were they at war with Britain. The miseries 
of Hanover’s last war ought to warn us against connections.* 


It hath lately been asserted in Parliament, that the colonies have no 
relation to each other but through the parent country, ie. that 
Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, and so on for the rest, are sister colonies by 
the way of England; this is certainly a very round-about way of proving 
relationship, but it is the nearest and only true way of proving enmity (or 
enemyship, if I may so call it.) France and Spain never were, nor perhaps 
ever will be, our enemies as Americans, but as our being the subjects of 
Great Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then the more shame 
upon her conduct. Even brutes do not devour their young, nor savages 
make war upon their families; wherefore, the assertion, if true, turns to 
her reproach; but it happens not to be true, or only partly so, and the 
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phrase parent or mother country hath been jesuitically adopted by the 
king and his parasites, with a low papistical design of gaining an unfair 
bias on the credulous weakness of our minds. Europe, and not England, 
is the parent country of America. This new world hath been the asylum 
for the persecuted lovers of civil and religious liberty from every part of 
Europe. Hither have they fled, not from the tender embraces of the 
mother, but from the cruelty of the monster; and it is so far true of 
England, that the same tyranny which drove the first emigrants from 
home, pursues their descendants still. 

In the extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the narrow limits of 
three hundred and sixty miles (the extent of England) and carry out 
friendship on a larger scale; we claim brotherhood with every European 
Christian, and triumph in the generosity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we surmount the 
force of local prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaintance with the world. 
A man born in any town in England divided into parishes, will naturally 
associate most with his fellow parishioners (because their interests in 
many cases will be common) and distinguish him’ by the name of 
neighbor; if he meet him but a few miles from home, he drops the narrow 
idea of a street, and salutes him by the name of townsman; if he travel out 
of the county and meet him in any other, he forgets the minor divisions of 
street and town, and calls him countryman, i.e. countyman; but if in their 
foreign excursions they should associate in France, or any other part of 
Europe, their local remembrance would be enlarged into that of 
Englishman. And by a just parity of reasoning, all Europeans meeting in 
America, or any other quarter of the globe, are countrymen; for England, 
Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when compared with the whole, stand in 
the same places on the larger scale, which the divisions of street, town, 
and county do on the smaller ones; distinctions too limited for 
continental minds. Not one third of the inhabitants, even of this province, 
(Pennsylvania), are of English descent. Wherefore, I reprobate the phrase 
of parent or mother country applied to England only, as being false, 
selfish, narrow and ungenerous. 

But, admitting that we were all of English descent, what does it amount 
to? Nothing. Britain, being now an open enemy, extinguishes every other 
name and title: and to say that reconciliation is our duty, is truly farcical. 
The first king of England, of the present line (William the Conqueror) 
was a Frenchman, and half the peers of England are descendants from 
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the same country; wherefore, by the same method of reasoning, England 
ought to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain and the colonies, 
that in conjunction they might bid defiance to the world. But this is mere 
presumption; the fate of war is uncertain, neither do the expressions 
mean any thing; for this continent would never suffer itself to be drained 
of inhabitants, to support the British arms in either Asia, Africa or 
Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at defiance? Our 
plan is commerce, and that, well attended to, will secure us the peace and 
friendship of all Europe; because it is the interest of all Europe to have 
America a free port. Her trade will always be a protection, and her 
barrenness of gold and silver secure her from invaders. 

I challenge the warmest advocate for reconciliation to show a single 
advantage that this continent can reap by being connected with Great 
Britain. I repeat the challenge; not a single advantage is derived. Our 
corn will fetch its price in any market in Europe, and our imported goods 
must be paid for buy them where we will. 

But the injuries and disadvantages which we sustain by that 
connection, are without number; and our duty to mankind at large, as 
well as to ourselves, instruct us to renounce the alliance: because, any 
submission to, or dependence on, Great Britain, tends directly to involve 
this continent in European wars and quarrels, and set us at variance with 
nations who would otherwise seek our friendship, and against whom we 
have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our market for trade, .we 
ought to form no partial connection with any part of it. It is the true 
interest of America to steer clear of European contentions, which she 
never can do, while, by her dependence on Britain, she is made the make- 
weight in the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at peace, and 
whenever a war breaks out between England and any foreign power, the 
trade of America goes to ruin, because of her connection with Britain. 
The next war may not turn out like the last, and should it not, the 
advocates for reconciliation now will be wishing for separation then, 
because neutrality in that case would be a safer convoy than a man of 
war. Every thing that is right or reasonable pleads for separation. The 
blood of the slain, the weeping voice of nature cries, TIS TIME TO 
PART. Even the distance at which the Almighty hath placed England 
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and America is a strong and natural proof that the authority of the one 
over the other, was never the design of heaven. The time likewise at which 
the continent was discovered, adds weight to the argument, and the 
manner in which it was peopled, encreases the force of it. The 
Reformation was preceded* by the discovery of America: As if the 
Almighty graciously meant to open a sanctuary to the persecuted in 
future years, when home should afford neither friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent, is a form of 
government, which sooner or later must have an end. And a serious mind 
can draw no true pleasure by looking forward, under the painful and 
positive conviction that what he calls ‘‘the present constitution’’ is merely 
temporary. As parents, we can have no joy, knowing that this government 
is not sufficiently lasting to insure any thing which we may bequeath to 
posterity. And by a plain method of argument, as we are running the next 
generation into debt, we ought to do the work of it, otherwise we use them 
meanly and pitifully. In order to discover the line of our duty rightly, we 
should take our children in our hand, and fix our station a few years 
farther into life; that eminence will present a prospect which a few 
present fears and prejudices conceal from our sight. 

Though I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary offence, yet I am 
inclined to believe, that all those who espouse the doctrine of 
reconciliation, may be included within the following descriptions- 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted, weak men who cannot see, 
prejudiced men who will not see, and a certain set of moderate men who 
think better of the European world than it deserves; and this last class, by 
an ill-judged deliberation, will be the cause of more calamities to this 
continent than all the other three. 

{t is the good fortune of many to live distant from the scene of present 
sorrow; the evil is not sufficiently brought to their doors to make them 
feel the precariousness with which all American property is possessed. 
But let our imaginations transport us a few moments to Boston; that seat 
of wretchedness will teach us wisdom, and instruct us for ever to renounce 
a power in whom we can have no trust. The inhabitants of that 
unfortunate city* who but a few months ago were in ease and affluence, 
have now no other alternative than to stay and starve, or turn out to beg. 
Endangered by the fire of their friends if they continue within the city, 
and plundered by the soldiery if they leave it, in tl_eir present situation 
they are prisoners without the hope of redemption, and in a general 
attack for their relief they would be exposed to the fury of both armies. 
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Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over the offences of 
Great Britain, and, still hoping for the best, are apt to call out, Come, 
come, we Shall be friends again for all this. But examine the passions and 
feelings of mankind: bring the doctrine of reconciliation to the 
touchstone of nature, and then tell me whether you can hereafter love, 
honor, and faithfully serve the power that hath carried fire and sword into 
your land? If you cannot do all these, then are you only deceiving 
yourselves, and by your delay bringing ruin upon posterity. Your future 
connection with Britain, whom you can neither love nor honor, will be 
forced and unnatural, and being formed only on the plan of present 
convenience, will in a little time fall into a relapse more wretched than the 
first. But if you say, you can still pass the violations over, then I ask, hath 
your house been burnt? Hath your property been destroyed before your 
face? Are your wife and children destitute of a bed to lie on, or bread to 
live on? Have you lost a parent or a child by their hands, and yourself the 
ruined and wretched survivor? If you have not, then are you not a judge of 
those who have. But if you have, and can still shake hands with the 
murderers, then are you unworthy the name of husband, father, friend, or 
lover, and whatever may be your rank or title in life, you have the heart of 
a coward, and the spirit of a sycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but trying them by those 
feelings and affections which nature justifies, and without which we 
should be incapable of discharging the social duties of life, or enjoying 
the felicities of it. I mean not to exhibit horror for the purpose of 
provoking revenge, but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly slumbers, 
that we may pursue determinately some fixed object. ’Tis not in the po- 
wer of Britain or of Europe to conquer America, if she doth not conquer 
herself by delay and timidity. The present winter is worth an age if rightly 
employed, but if lost or neglected the whole continent will partake of the 
misfortune; and there is no punishment which that man doth not deserve, 
be he who, or what, or where he will, that may be the means of sacrificing 
a season so precious and useful. 

Tis repugnant to reason, to the universal order of things, to all 
examples from former ages, to suppose that this continent can long 
remain subject to any external power. The most sanguine in Britain doth 
not think so. The utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot, at this time, 
compass a plan, short of separation, which can promise the continent 
even a year’s security. Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream. Nature 
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has deserted the connection, and art cannot supply her place. For, as 
Milton wisely expresses, “‘never can true reconcilement grow where 
wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep.” 

Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual. Our prayers have 
been rejected with disdain; and hath tended to convince us that nothing 
flatters vanity or confirms obstinacy in kings more than repeated 
petitioning—and nothing hath contributed more than that very measure 
to make the kings of Europe absolute. Witness Denmark and 
Sweden. * Wherefore, since nothing but blows will do, for God’s sake let 
us come to a final separation, and not leave the next generation to be 
cutting throats under the violated unmeaning names of parent and child. 

To say they will never attempt it again is idle and visionary; we thought 
so at the repeal of the Stamp Act yet a year or two undeceived us; as well 
may we suppose that nations which have been once defeated will never 
renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, ’tis not in the power of Britain to do this 
continent justice: the business of it will soon be too weighty and intricate 
to be managed with any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power so 
distant from us, and so very ignorant of us; for if they cannot conquer us, 
they cannot govern us. To be always running three or four thousand miles 
with a tale or a petition, waiting four or five months for an answer, which, 
when obtained, requires five or six more to explain it in, will in a few years 
be looked upon as folly and childishness. There was a time when it was 
proper, and there is a proper time for it to cease. 


Small islands not capable of protecting themselves are the proper 
objects for government to take under their care; but there is something 
absurd, in supposing a Continent to be perpetually governed by an island. 
In no instance hath nature made the satellite larger than its primary 
planet; and as England and America, with respect to each other, reverse 
the common order of nature, it is evident that they belong to different 
systems. England to Europe: America to itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party or resentment to espouse 
the doctrine of separation and independence; I am clearly, positively, and 
conscientiously persuaded that it is the true interest of this continent to 
be so; that everything short of that is mere patchwork, that it can afford 
no lasting felicity,that it is leaving the sword to our children, and 
shrinking back at a time when a little more, a little further, would have 
rendered this continent the glory of the earth. 
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As Britain hath not manifested the least inclination towards a 
compromise, we may be assured that no terms can be obtained worthy the 
acceptance of the continent, or any ways equal to the expence of blood 
and treasure we have been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear some just proportion to 
the expence. The removal of North,* or the whole detestable junto, is a 
matter unworthy the millions we have expended. A temporary stoppage 
of trade was an inconvenience, which would have sufficiently balanced 
the repeal of all the acts complained of, had such repeals been obtained; 
but if the whole continent must take up arms, if every man must be a 
soldier, ’tis scarcely worth our while to fight against a contemptible 
ministry only. Dearly, dearly do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is 
all we fight for; for, in a just estimation ’tis as great a folly to pay a 
Bunker Hili price* for law as for land. As I have always considered the 
independancy of this continent, as an event which sooner or later must 
arrive, so from the late rapid progress of the continent to maturity, the 
event cannot be far off. Wherefore, on the breaking out of hostilities, it 
was not worth the while to have disputed a matter which time would have 
finally redressed, unless we meant to be in earnest: otherwise it is like 
wasting an estate on a suit at law, to regulate the trespasses of a tenant 
whose lease is just expiring. No man was a warmer wisher for a 
reconciliation than myself, before the fatal nineteenth of April, 
1775* but the moment the event of that day was made known, I rejected 
the hardened, sullen-tempered Pharaoh of England* for ever; and 
disdain the wretch, that with the pretended title of FATHER OF HIS 
PEOPLE can unfeelingly hear of their slaughter, and composedly sleep 
with their blood upon his soul. 

But admitting that matters were now made up, what would be the 
event? I answer, the ruin of the continent. And that for several reasons. 

First. The powers of governing still remaining in the hands of the king, 
he will have a negative over the whole legislation of this continent. And as, 
he hath shown himself such an inveterate enemy to liberty, and 
discovered such a thirst for arbitrary power, is he, or is he not, a proper 
person to say to these colonies, You shall make no laws but what I 
please!? And is there any inhabitant of America so ignorant as not to 
know, that according to what is called the present Constitution, this 
continent can make no laws but what the king gives leave to; and is there 
any man so unwise as not to see, that (considering what has happened) he 
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will suffer no law to be made here but such as suits his purpose? We may 
be as effectually enslaved by the want of laws in America, as by 
submitting to laws made for us in England. After matters are made up (as 
it is called) can there be any doubt, but the whole power of the crown will 
be exerted to keep this continent as low and humble as possible? Instead 
of going forward we shall go backward, or be perpetually quarrelling, or 
ridiculously petitioning. We are already greater than the king wishes us to 
be, and will he not hereafter endeavor to make us less? To bring the 
matter to one point, Is the power who is jealous of our prosperity, a 
proper power to govern us? Whoever says No, to this question, is an 
independent for independency means no more than this, whether we shall 
make our own laws, or, whether the king, the greatest enemy this 
continent hath, or can have, shall tell us there shall be no laws but such as 
I like. 

But the king, you will say, has a negative in England; the people there 
can make no laws without his consent. In point of right and good order, it 
is something very ridiculous that a youth of twenty-one (which hath often 
happened) shall say to several millions of people older and wiser than 
himself, “I forbid this or that act of yours to be law.” But in this place I 
decline this sort of reply, though I will never cease to expose the absurdity 
of it, and only answer that England being the king’s residence, and 
America not so, makes quite another case. The king’s negative here is ten 
times more dangerous and fatal than it can be in England; for there he 
will scarcely refuse his consent to a bill for putting England into as strong 
a state of defense as possible, and in America he would never suffer such 
a bill to be passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the system of British politics. 
England consults the good of this country no further than it answers her 
own purpose. Wherefore, her own interest leads her to suppress the 
growth of ours in every case which doth not promote her advantage, or in 
the least interferes with it. A pretty state we should soon be in under such 
asecond hand government, considering what has happened! Men do not 
change from enemies to friends by the alteration of a name: And in order 
to show that reconciliation now is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, that it 
would be policy in the king at this time to repeal the acts, for the sake of 
reinstating himself in the government of the provinces; In order that HE 
MAY ACCOMPLISH BY CRAFT AND SUBTLETY, IN THE 
LONG RUN, WHAT HE CANNOT DO BY FORCE AND VIO- 
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LENCE IN THE SHORT ONE. Reconciliation and ruin are nearly 
related. 

Secondly. That as even the best terms which we can expect to obtain 
can amount to no more than a temporary expedient, or a kind of 
government by guardianship, which can last no longer than till the 
colonies come of age, so the general face and state of things in the interim 
will be unsettled and unpromising. Emigrants of property will not choose 
to come to a country whose form of government hangs but by a thread, 
and who is every day tottering on the brink of commotion and 
disturbance; and numbers of the present inhabitants would lay hold of 
the interval to dispose of their effects, and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful -of all arguments is, that nothing but 
independance, i.e. a continental form of government, can keep the peace 
of the continent and preserve it inviolate from civil wars. I dread the event 
of a reconciliation with Britain now, as it is more than probable that it 
will be followed by a revolt some where or other, the consequences of 
which may be far more fatal than all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British barbarity; (thousands more 
will probably suffer the same fate). Those men have other feelings than us 
who have nothing suffered. All they now possess is liberty; what they 
before enjoyed is sacrificed to its service, and having nothing more to lose 
they disdain submission. Besides, the general temper of the colonies, 
towards a British government will be like that of a youth who is nearly out 
of his time; they will care very little about her: And a government which 
cannot preserve the peace is no government at all, and in that case we pay 
our money for nothing; and pray what is it that Britain can do, whose 
power will be wholly on paper, should a civil tumult break out the very 
day after reconciliation? I have heard some men say, many of whom I 
believe spoke without thinking, that they dreaded an independance, 
fearing that it would produce civil wars: It is but seldom that our first 
thoughts are truly correct, and that is the case here; for there is ten times 
more to dread from a patched up connection than from independance. I 
make the sufferer’s case my own, and | protest, that were I driven from 
house and home, my property destroyed, and my circumstances ruined, 
that as a man, sensible of injuries, I could never relish the doctrine of 
reconciliation, or consider myself bound thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good order and obedience 
to continental government, as is sufficient to make every reasonable per- 
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son easy and happy on that head. No man can assign the least pretence 
for his fears, on any other grounds, than such as are truly childish and 
ridiculous, viz., that one colony will be striving for superiority over 
another. 

Where there are no distinctions there can be no superiority; perfect 
equality affords no temptation. The Republics of Europe are all (and we 
may say always) in peace. Holland and Switzerland are without wars, 
foreign or domestic: Monarchical governments, it is true, are never long 
at rest: the crown itself is a temptation to enterprising ruffians at home; 
and that degree of pride and insolence ever attendant on regal authority, 
swells into a rupture with foreign powers in instances where a republican 
government, by being formed on more natural principles, would 
negociate the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting independence, it is because 
no plan is yet laid down. Men do not see their way out. Wherefore, as an 
opening into that business I offer the following hints; at the same time 
modestly affirming, that I have no other opinion of them myself, 
than that they may be the means of giving rise to something better. 
Could the straggling thoughts of individuals be collected, they would 
frequently form materials for wise and able men to improve into useful 
matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president only. The representatiqn 
more equal, their business wholly domestic, and subject to the authority 
of a Continental Congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or ten, convenient districts, 
each district to send a proper number of delegates to Congress, so that 
each colony send at least thirty. The whole number in Congress will be at 
least 390. Each Congress to sit and to choose a President by the following 
method. When the delegates are met, let a colony be taken from the 
whole thirteen colonies by lot, after which let the Congress choose (by 
ballot) a President from out of the delegates of that province. In the next 
Congress, let a colony be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting that 
colony from which the president was taken in the former Congress, and 
so proceeding on till the whole thirteen shall have had their proper 
rotation. And in order that nothing may pass into a law but what is 
satisfactorily just, not less than three-fifths of the Congress to be called a 
majority. He that will promote discord, under a government so equally 
formed as this, would have joined Lucifer in his revolt.” 
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But as there is a peculiar delicacy from whom, or in what manner, this 
business mustfirst arise, and as it seems most agreeable and consistent that it 
should come from some intermediate body between the governed and the 
governors, that is, between the Congress and the people, let a continental 
conference be held in the following manner, and for the following purpose, 


A committee of twenty-six members of Congress, viz. Two for each 
colony. Two members from each House of Assembly, or Provincial 
Convention; and five representatives of the people at large, to be chosen 
in the capital city or town of each province, for, and in behalf of the whole 
province, by as many qualified voters as shall think proper to attend from 
all parts of the province for that purpose; or, if more convenient, the 
representatives may be chosen in two or three of the most populous parts 
thereof. In this conference, thus assembled, will be united the two grand 
principles of business, knowledge and power. The Members of Congress, 
Assemblies, or Conventions, by having had experience in national 
concerns, will be able and useful counsellors, and the whole, being 
impowered by the people, will have a truly legal authority. 

The conferring members being met, let their business be to frame a 
Continental Charter, or Charter of the United Colonies; (answering to 
what is called the Magna Charta of England)* fixing the number and 
manner of choosing Members of Congress, Members of Assembly, with 
their date of sitting; and drawing the line of business and jurisdiction 
between them: Always remembering, that our strength is continental, not 
provincial. Securing freedom and property to all men, and above all 
things, the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of 
conscience; with such other matter as it is necessary for a charter to 
contain. Immediately after which, the said conference to dissolve, and the 
bodies which shall be chosen conformable to the said charter, to be the 
legislators and governors of this continent for the time being: Whose 
peace and happiness, may GOD preserve. AMEN. 

Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for this or some similar 
purpose, I offer them the following extracts from that wise observer on 
governments, Dragonetti. “The science,” says he, “of the politician 
consists in fixing the true point of happiness and freedom. Those men 
would deserve the gratitude of ages, who should discover a mode of 
government that contained the greatest sum of individual happiness, with 
the least national expense.” (Dragonetti on ‘Virtues and Reward.”) * 

But where, say some, is the king of America? I’ll tell you, friend, he 
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reigns above, and doth not make havoc of mankind like the royal brute of 
Great Britain. Yet that we may not appear to be defective even in earthly 
honors, let a day be solemnly set apart for proclaiming the charter; let it 
be brought forth placed on the divine law, the Word of God; let a crown 
be placed thereon, by which the world may know, that so far as we 
approve of monarchy, that in America the law is king. For as in absolute 
governments the king is law, so in free countries the law ought to be king; 
and there ought to be no other. But lest any ill use should afterwards 
arise, let the crown at the conclusion of the ceremony be demolished, and 
scattered among the people whose right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right: and when a man 
seriously reflects on the precariousness of human affairs, he will become 
convinced, that it is infinitely wiser and safer, to form a Constitution of 
our own in a cool deliberate manner, while we have it in our power, than 
to trust such an interesting event to time and chance. If we omit it now, 
some Massanello' may hereafter arise, who, laying hold of popular 
disquietudes, may collect together the desperate and the discontented, 
and by assuming to themselves the powers of government, finally sweep 
away the liberties of the continent like a deluge. Should the government 
of America return again into the hands of Britain, the tottering situation 
of things will be a temptation for some desperate adventurer to try his 
fortune; and in such a case, what relief can Britain give? Ere she could 
hear the news, the fatal business might be done; and ourselves suffering 
like the wretched Britons under the oppression of the conqueror. Ye that 
oppose independance now, ye know not what ye do: ye are opening a door 
to eternal tyranny, by keeping vacant the seat of government. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands, who would think it glorious to expel 
from the continent, that barbarous and hellish power, which hath stirred 
up the Indians and the Negroes to destroy us; the cruelty hath a double 
guilt, it is dealing brutally by us, and treacherously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason forbids us to have 
faith, and our affections wounded through a thousand pores instruct us 
to detest, is madness and folly. Every day wears out the little remains of 
kindred between us and them; and can there be any reason to hope, that 


' Thomas Anello, otherwise Massanello, a fisherman of Naples, who after 
spiriting up his countrymen in the public market place, against the oppression 
of the Spaniards, to whom the place was then subject, prompted them to 
revolt, and in the space of a day became king. — Author. 
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as the relationship expires, the affection will increase, or that we shall 
agree better when we have ten times more and greater concerns to quarrel 
over than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye restore to us the 
time that is past? Can ye give to prostitution its former innocence? 
neither can ye reconcile Britain and America. The last cord now is 
broken, the people of England are presenting addresses against us. There 
are injuries which nature cannot forgive; she would cease to be nature if 
she did. As well can the lover forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as the 
continent forgive the murders of Britain. The Almighty hath implanted in 
us these unextinguishable feelings for good and wise purposes. They are 
the guardians of his image in our hearts. They distinguish us from the 
herd of common animals. The social compact would dissolve, and justice 
be extirpated from the earth, or have only a casual existence were we 
callous to the touches of affection. The robber and the murderer would 
often escape unpunished, did not the injuries which our tempers sustain, 
provoke us into justice. 

O! ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose not only the tyranny but 
the tyrant, stand forth! Every spot of the old world is overrun with 
oppression. Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia and Africa 
have long expelled her. Europe regards her like a stranger, and England 
hath given her warning to depart. O! receive the fugitive, and prepare in 
time an asylum for mankind. 


OF THE PRESENT ABILITY OF AMERICA 
WITH SOME MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS 


I have never met with a man, either in England or America, who hath 
not confessed his opinion, that a separation between the countries would 
take place one time or other. And there is no instance in which we have 
shown less judgment, than ih endeavoring to describe, what we call, the 
ripeness or fitness of the continent for independence. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only in their opinion of the 
time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, take a general survey of things, 
and endeavor if possible to find out the very time. But I need not go far, 
the inquiry ceases at once, for the time hath found us. The general 
concurrence, the glorious union of all things, proves the fact. 

’Tis not in numbers but in unity that our great strength lies; yet our 
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present numbers are sufficient to repel the force of all the world. The 
continent has at this time the largest body of armed and disciplined men 
of any power under heaven: and is just arrived at that pitch of strength, in 
which no single colony is able to support itself, and the whole, when 
united, is able to do any thing. Our land force is more than sufficient, and 
as to naval affairs, we cannot be insensible that Britain would never suffer 
an American man of war to be built, while the continent remained in her 
hands. Wherefore, we should be no forwarder a hundred years hence in 
that branch than we are now; but the truth is, we should be less 
so, because the timber of the country is every day diminishing, 
and that which will remain at last, will be far off or difficult to 
procure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, her sufferings under the 
present circumstances would be intolerable. The more seaport-towns we 
had, the more should we have both to defend and to lose. Our present 
numbers are so happily proportioned to our wants, that no man need be 
idle. The diminution of trade affords an army, and the necessities of an 
army create a new trade. 

Debts we have none: and whatever we may contact on this account will 
serve as a glorious memento of our virtue. Can we but leave posterity with 
a settled form of government, an independent constitution of its own, the 
purchase at any price will be cheap. But to expend millions for the sake of 
getting a few vile acts repealed, and routing the present ministry only, is 
unworthy the charge, and is using posterity with the utmost cruelty; 
because it is leaving them the great work to do, and a debt upon their 
backs from which they derive no advantage. Such a thought’s unworthy a 
man of honor, and is the true characteristic of a narrow heart and a 
piddling politician. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve our regard if the work be 
but accomplished. No nation ought to be without a debt. A national debt 
is a national bond; and when it bears no interest, is in no case a grievance. 
Britain is oppressed with a debt of upwards of one hundred and forty 
millions sterling, for which she pays upwards of four millions interest. 
And as a compensation for her debt, she has a large navy. America is 
without a debt, and without a navy; yet for the twentieth part of the 
English national debt, could have a navy as large again. The navy of 
England is not worth at this time more than three millions and a half 
sterling. 





The first and second editions of this pamphlet were published without 
the following calculations, which are now given as a proof that the above 
estimation of the navy is a just one. See Entic’s “Naval History,” Intro. 
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Burchett, Secretary to the navy. 


Fora ship of 100 guns, 
90 


And hence it is easy to sum up the value, or cost, rather, of the whole 
British navy, which, in the year 1757, when it was at its greatest glory, 


80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 


consisted of the following ships and guns. 


Ships. Guns. 

6 ‘ 100 
12 90 
12 80 
43 70 
35 60 
40 50 
45 : 40 
58 20 


85 Sloops, bombs, 


and fireships, one 
with another, at 


6-338 


Cost of one. 


55,593, 1. 
29,886 
23,638 
17,785 
14,197 
10,606 
7,558 
3,710 


2,000 


Cost, 


The charge of building a ship of each rate, and furnishing her with 
masts, yards, sails, and rigging, together with a proportion of eight 
months boatswain’s and carpenter’s sea-stores, as calculated by Mr. 


35,553 1. 
29,886 
23,638 
17,785 
14,197 
10,606 
7,558 
5,846 
3,710 


Cost of all. 
213,318 J. 
358,632 
283,656 
764,755 
496,895 
424,240 
340,110 
215,180 


170,000 
3,266, 786 J. 


Remains for guns, 233,214 


Total, 


3,500,000 /. 
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No country on the globe is so happily situated, or so internally capable 
of raising a fleet as America. Tar, timber, iron and cordage are her 
natural produce. We need go abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, 
who make large profits by hiring out their ships of war to the Spaniards 
and Portugese, are obliged to import most of the materials they use. We 
ought to view the building a fleet as an article of commerce, it being the 
natural manufactory of this country. ’Tis the best money we can lay out. 
A navy when finished is worth more than it cost: And is that nice point in 
national policy, in which commerce and protection are united. Let us 
build; if we want them not, we can sell; and by that means replace our 
paper currency with ready gold and silver. 

In point of manning a fleet, people in general run into great errors; it is 
not necessary that one fourth part should be sailors. The terrible 
privateer, Captain Death, stood the hottest engagement of any ship last 
war, yet had not twenty sailors on board, though her complement of men 
was upwards of two hundred. A few able and social sailors will soon 
instruct a sufficient number of active landsmen in the common work of a 
ship. Wherefore we never can be more capable of beginning on maritime 
matters than now, while our timber is standing, our fisheries blocked up, 
and our sailors and shipwrights out of employ. Men of war, of seventy 
and eighty guns, were built forty years ago in New England, and why not 
the same now? Ship building is America’s greatest pride, and in which 
she will, in time, excel the whole world. The great empires of the east are 
mostly inland, and consequently excluded from the possibility of rivalling 
her. Africa is in a state of barbarism; and no power in Europe, hath either 
such an extent of coast, or such an internal supply of materials. Where 
nature hath given the one, she hath withheld the other; to America only 
hath she been liberal to both. The vast empire of Russia is almost shut 
out from the sea; wherefore her boundless forests, her tar, iron, and 
cordage are only articles of commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet? We are not the little 
people now, which we were sixty years ago; at that time we might have 
trusted our property in the streets, or fields rather, and slept securely 
without locks or bolts to our doors and windows. The case is now altered, 
and our methods of defence ought to improve with our encrease of 
property. A common pirate, twelve months ago, might have come up the 
Delaware,* and laid the city of Philadelphia under contribution for what 
sum he pleased; and the same might have happened to other places. Nay, 
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any daring fellow, in a brig of fourteen or sixteen guns, might have 
robbed the whole continent, and carried off half a million of money. 
These are circumstances which demand our attention, and point out the 
necessity of naval protection. 

Some perhaps will say, that after we have made it up with Britain, she 
will protect us. Can they be so unwise as to mean, that she will keep a 
navy in our harbors for that purpose? Common sense will tell us, that the 
power which hath endeavored to subdue us, is of all others, the most 
improper to defend us. Conquest may be effected under the pretence of 
friendship; and ourselves, after a long and brave resistance, be at last 
cheated into slavery. And if her ships are not to be admitted into our 
harbors, I would ask, how is she to protect us? A navy three or four 
thousand miles off can be of little use, and on sudden emergencies, none 
at all. Wherefore if we must hereafter protect ourselves, why not do it for 
ourselves? Why do it for another? 


The English list of ships of war, is long and formidable, but not a tenth 
part of them are at any one time fit for service, numbers of them are not 
in being; yet their names are pompously continued in the list, if only a 
plank be left of the ship: and not a fifth part of such as are fit for service, 
can be spared on any one station at one time. The East and West Indies,* 
Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts, over which Britain extends her 
claim, make large demands upon her navy. From a mixture of prejudice 
and inattention, we have contracted a false notion respecting the navy of 
England, and have talked as if we should have the whole of it to 
encounter at once, and, for that reason, supposed that we must have one 
as large; which not being instantly practicable, has been made use of by a 
set of disguised Tories* to discourage our beginning thereon. Nothing can 
be further from truth than this; for if America had only a twentieth part 
of the naval force of Britain, she would be by far an over-match for her; 
because, as we neither have, nor claim any foreign dominion, our. whole 
force would be employed on our own coast, where we should, in the long 
run, have two to one the advantage of those who had three or four 
thousand miles to sail over, before they could attack us, and the same 

| distance to return in order to refit and recruit. And although Britain, by 
her fleet, hath a check over our trade to Europe, we have as large a one 
over her trade to the West Indies, which, by laying in the neighborhood of 
the continent, lies entirely at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval force in time of 
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peace, if we should not judge it necessary to support a constant navy. If 
premiums were to be given to merchants to build and employ in their 
service, ships mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns, (the 
premiums to be in proportion to the loss of bulk to the merchant,) fifty or 
sixty of those ships, with a few guardships on constant duty, would keep 
up a sufficient navy, and that without burdening ourselves with the evil so 
loudly complained of in England, of suffering their fleet in time of peace 
to lie rotting in the docks. To unite the sinews of commerce and defence is 
sound policy; for when our strength and our riches play into each other’s 
hand, we need fear no external enemy. 

In almost every article of defence we abound. Hemp flourishes even to 
rankness, so that we need not want cordage. Our iron is superior to that 
of other countries. Our small arms equal to any in the world. Cannon we 
can cast at pleasure. Saltpeter and gunpowder we are every day 
producing. Our knowledge is hourly improving. Resolution is our 
inherent character, and courage has never yet forsaken us. Wherefore, 
what is it that we want? Why is it that we hesitate? From Britain we can 
expect nothing but ruin. If she is once admitted to the government of 
America again, this continent will not be worth living in. Jealousies will 
be always arising; insurrections will be constantly happening; and who 
will go forth to quell them? Who will venture his life to reduce his own 
countrymen to a foreign obedience? The difference between Pennsylvapia 
and Connecticut, respecting some unlocated lands, shows the 
insignificance of a British government, and fully proves that nothing but 
continental authority can regulate continental matters. 

Another reason why the present time is preferable to all others, is, that 
the fewer our numbers are, the more land there is yet unoccupied, which, 
instead of being lavished by the king on his worthless dependants, may be 
hereafter applied, not only to the discharge of the present debt, but to the 
constant support of government. No nation under heaven hath such an 
advantage as this. 

The infant state of the colonies, as it is called, so far from being 
against, is an argument in favor of independence. We are sufficiently 
numerous, and were we more so we might be less united. ’Tis a matter 
worthy of observation, that the more a country is peopled, the smaller 
their armies are. In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded the 
moderns: and the reason is evident, for trade being the consequence of 
population, men became too much absorbed thereby to attend to any 
thing else. Commerce diminishes the spirit both of patriotism and 
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military defence. And history sufficiently informs us, that the bravest 
achievements were always accomplished in the non-age of a nation. With 
the increase of commerce England hath lost its spirit. The city of London, 
notwithstanding its numbers, submits to continued insults with the 
patience of a coward. The more men have to lose, the less willing are they 
to venture. The rich are in general slaves to fear, and submit to courtly 
power with the trembling duplicity of a spaniel. 

Youth is the seed-time of good habits as well in nations as in 
individuals. It might be difficult, if not impossible, to form the continent 
into one government half a century hence. The vast variety of interests, 
occasioned by an increase of trade and population, would create 
confusion. Colony would be against colony. Each being able would scorn 
each other’s assistance: and while the proud and foolish gloried in their 
little distinctions, the wise would lament that the union had not been 
formed before. Wherefore the present time is the true time for 
establishing it. The intimacy which is contracted in infancy, and the 
friendship which is formed in misfortune, are of all others the most 
lasting and unalterable. Our present union is marked with both these 
characters: we are young, and we have been distressed; but our concord 
hath withstood our troubles, and fixes a memorable era for posterity to 
glory in. 

The present time, likewise, is that peculiar time which never happens 
to a nation but once, viz. the time of forming itself into a government. 
Most nations have let slip the opportunity, and by that means have been 
compelled to receive laws from their conquerors, instead.of making laws 
for themselves. First, they had a king, and then a form of government; 
whereas the articles or charter of government should be formed first, and 
men delegated to execute them afterwards: but from the errors of other 
nations let us learn wisdom, and lay hold of the present opportunity—to 
begin government at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror subdued England, he gave them law at 
the point of the sword; and, until we consent that the seat of government 
in America be legally and authoritatively occupied, we shall be in danger 
of having it filled by some fortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the same 
manner, and then, where will be our freedom? where our property? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indispensable duty of government to 
protect all conscientious professors thereof, and I know of no other 
business which government has to do therewith. Let a man throw aside 
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that narrowness of soul, that selfishness of principle, which the niggards 
of all professions are so unwilling to part with, and he will be at once 
delivered of his fears on that head. Suspicion is the companion of mean 
souls, and the bane of all good society. For myself, I fully and 
conscientiously believe, that it is the will of the Almighty that there 
should be a diversity of religious opinions among us. It affords a larger 
field for our Christian kindness: were we all of one way of thinking, our 
religious dispositions would want matter for probation; and on this 
liberal principle I look on the various denominations among us, to be like 
children of the same family, differing only in what is called their 
Christian names. 


In page (157) I threw out a few thoughts on the propriety* of a 
Continental Charter (for I only presume to offer hints, not plans) and in 
this place, I take the liberty of re-mentioning the subject, by observing, 
that a charter is to be understood as a bond of solemn obligation, which 
the whole enters into, to support the right of every separate part, whether 
of religion, professional freedom, or property. A firm bargain and a right 
teckoning make long friends. 

I have heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity of a large and equal 
representation; and there is no political matter which more deserves our 
attention. A small number of electors, or a small number of 
representatives, are equally dangerous. But if the number of: the 
representatives be not only small, but unequal, the danger is encreased. 
As an instance of this, I mention the following; when the petition of the 
associators was before the House of Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
twenty-eight members only were present; all the Bucks county* members, 
being eight, voted against it, and had seven of the Chester* members done 
the same, this whole province had been governed by two counties only; 
and this danger it is always exposed to. The unwarrantable stretch like- 
wise, which that house made ih their last sitting, to gain an undue auth- 
ority over the delegates of that province, ought to warn the people at 
large, how they trust power out of their own hands. A set of instructions 
for their delegates were put together, which in point of sense and business 
would have dishonoured a school-boy, and after being approved by a few, 
a very few, without doors, were carried into the house, and there passed 
in behalf of the whole colony; whereas, did the whole colony know with 
what ill will that house had entered on some necessary public measures, 
they would not hesitate a moment to think them unworthy of such a trust. 
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Immediate necessity makes many things convenient, which if 
continued would grow into oppressions. Experience and right are 
different things. When the calamities of America required a consultation, 
there was no method so ready, or at that time so proper, as to appoint 
persons from the several houses of Assembly for that purpose; and the 
wisdom with which they have proceeded hath preserved this continent 
from ruin. But as it is more than probable that we shall never be without 
a CONGRESS, every well wisher to good order must own that the mode 
for choosing members of that body, deserves consideration. And I put it 
as a question to those who make a study of mankind, whether re- 
presentation and election is not too great a power for one and the same 
body of men to possess? When we are planning for posterity, we ought to 
remember that virtue is not hereditary. 


It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent maxims, and are 
frequently surprised into reason by their mistakes. Mr. Cornwall (one of 
the Lords of the Treasury) treated the petition of the New York Assembly 
with contempt, because that house, he said, consisted but of twenty- 
six members, which trifling number, he argued, could not with 
decency be put for the whole. We thank him for his involuntary 
honesty. 

TO CONCLUDE, however strange it may appear to some, or however 
unwilling they may be to think so, matters not, but many strong and 
striking reasons may be given to show, that nothing can settle our affairs 
so expeditiously as an open and determined DECLARATION FOR 
INDEPENDENCE. Some of which are, 

First—tt is the custom of nations, when any two are at war, for some 
other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to step in as mediators, and 
bring about the preliminaries of a peace: But while America calls herself 
the subject of Great Britain, no power, however well disposed she may be, 
can offer her mediation. Wherefore, in our present state we may quarrel 
on for ever. 

Secondly—tt is unreasonable to suppose, that France or Spain will give 
us any kind of assistance, if we mean only to make use of that assistance 
for the purpose of repairing the breach, and strengthening the connection 


' Those who would fully understand of what great consequence a large 
and equal representation is to a state, should read Burgh’s Political Disquisi- 
tions.* - Author. 
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between Britain and America; because, those powers would be sufferers 
by the consequences. 

Thirdly—While we profess ourselves the subjects of Britain, we must, 
in the eyes of foreign nations, be considered as Rebels. The precedent is 
somewhat dangerous to their peace, for men to be in arms under the 
name of subjects: we, on the spot, can solve the paradox; but to unite 
resistance and subjection, requires an idea much too refined for common 
understanding. 

Fourthly—Were a manifesto to be published, and despatched to 
foreign courts, setting forth the miseries we have endured, and the 
peaceful methods which we have ineffectually used for redress; declaring 
at the same time, that not being able any longer to live happily or safely 
under the cruel disposition of the British court, we had been driven to the 
necessity of breaking off all connections with her; at the same time, 
assuring all such courts of our peaceable disposition towards them, and 
of-our desire of entering into trade with them: such a memorial would 
produce more good effects to this continent, than if a ship were freighted 
with petitions to Britain. 

Under our present denomination of British subjects, we can neither 
be received nor heard abroad: the custom of all courts is against us, 
and will be so, until by an independence we take rank with other 
nations. ¥ 

These proceedings may at first seem strange and difficult, but like all 
other steps which we have already passed over, will in a little time become 
familiar and agreeable: and until an independence is declared, the 
continent will feel itself like a man who continues putting off some 
unpleasant business from day to day, yet knows it must be done, hates to 
set about it, wishes it over, and is continually haunted with the thoughts 
of its necessity. 


APPENDIX TO “COMMON SENSE” 


Since the publication of the first edition of this pamphlet, or rather, on 
the same day on which it came out, the king’s speech made its 
appearance in this city (Philadelphia). Had the spirit of prophecy directed 
the birth of this production, it could not have brought it forth at a more 
seasonable juncture, or at a more necessary time. The bloody-mindedness 
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of the one, shows the necessity of pursuing the doctrine of the other. Men 
read by way of revenge. And the speech, instead of terrifying, prepared a 
way for the manly principles of independence. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever motives they may arise, 
have a hurtful tendency when they give the least degree of countenance to 
base and wicked performances; wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it 
naturally follows, that the king’s speech, as being a piece of finished 
villany, deserved and still deserves, a general execration, both by the 
Congress and the people. Yet, as the domestic tranquillity of a nation, 
depends greatly on the chastity of what might properly be called 
NATIONAL MANNERS, it is often better to pass some things over in 
silent disdain, than to nrake use of such new meth ods of dislike, as might 
introduce the léaSt innovation on that guardian of our peace and safety. 
And, perhaps, it is chiefly owing to this prudent delicacy, that the king’s 
speech hath not before now suffered a public execution. The speech, if it 
may be called one, is nothing better than a wilful audacious libel against 
the truth, the common good, and the existence of mankind; and is a 
formal and pompous method of offering up human sacrifices to the pride 
of tyrants. But this general massacre of mankind, is one of the privileges 
and the certain consequences of kings; for as nature knows them not, 
they know not her, and although they are beings of our own creating, they 
know not us, and are become the gods of their creators. The speech hath 
one good quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, neither can 
we, even if we would, be deceived by it. Brutality and tyranny appear 
on the face of it. It leaves us at no loss: And every line convinces, 
even in the moment of reading, that he who hunts the woods for prey, 
the naked and untutored Indian, is less savage than the king of 
Britain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining jesuitical piece, 
fallaciously called, ‘‘The address of the people of England to the 
inhabitants of America,” hath perhaps from a van supposition that the 
people here were to be frightened at the pomp and description of a king, 
given (though very unwisely on his part) the real character of the present 
one: “But,” says this writer, “‘if you are inclined to pay compliments to an 
administration, which we do not complain of (meaning the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s* at the repeal of the Stamp Act) it is very unfair in you to 
withhold them from that prince, by whose NOD ALONE they were 
permitted to do any thing.” This is toryism with a witness! Here is 
idolatry even without a mask: And he who can calmly hear and digest 
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such doctrine, hath forfeited his claim to rationality—an apostate from 
the order of manhood—and ought to be considered as one who hath not 
only given up the proper dignity of man, dut sunk himself beneath 
the rank of animals, and contemptibly crawls through the world like a 
worm. 

However, it matters very little now what the king of England either says 
or does; he hath wickedly broken through every moral and human 
obligation, trampled nature and conscience beneath his feet, and by a 
steady and constitutional spirit of insolence and cruelty procured for 
himself an universal hatred. It is now the interest of America to provide 
for herself. She hath already a large and young family, whom it is more 
her duty to take care of, than to be granting away her property to support 
a power who is become a reproach to the names of men and 
christians—YE, whose office it is to watch the morals of a nation, of 
whatsoever sect or denomination ye are of, as well as ye who are more 
immediately the guardians of the public liberty, if ye wish to preserve 
your native country uncontaminated by European corruption, ye 
must in secret wish a separation. But leaving the moral part to private 


reflection, I shall chiefly confine my further remarks to the following 
heads: 


First, That it is the interest of America to be separated from 
Britain. 

Secondly, Which is the easiest and most practicable plan, 
RECONCILIATION or INDEPENDENCE? with some occasional 
remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I judged it proper, produce the 
opinion of some of the ablest and most experienced men on this 
continent: and whose sentiments on that head, are not yet publicly 
known. It is in reality a self-evident position: for no nation in a state of 
foreign dependence, limited in its commerce, and cramped and fettered 
in its legislative powers, can ever arrive at any material eminence. 
America doth not yet know what opulence is; and although the progress 
which she hath made stands unparalleled in the history of other nations, 
it is but childhood compared with what she would be capable of arriving 
at, had she, as she ought to have, the legislative powers in her own hands. 
England is at this time proudly coveting what would do her no good were 
she to accomplish it; and the continent hesitating on a matter which will 
be her final ruin if neglected. It is the commerce and not the conquest of 
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America by which England is to be benefited, and that would in a great 
measure continue, were the countries as independent of each other as 
France and Spain; because in many articles neither can go to a better 
market. But it is the independence of this country of Britain, or any other, 
which is now the main and only object worthy of contention, and which, 
like all other truths discovered by necessity, will appear clear and 
stronger every day. 

First, Because it will come to that one time or other. 

Secondly, Because the longer it is delayed, the harder it will be to 
accomplish. 

I have frequently amused myself both in public and private companies, 
with silently remarking the specious errors of those who speak without 
reflecting. And among the many which I have heard, the following seems 
the most general, viz. that had this rupture happened forty or fifty years 
hence, instead of now, the continent would have been more able to have 
shaken off the dependence. To which I reply, that our military ability, at 
this time, arises from the experience gained in the last war,* and which in 
forty or fifty years’ time, would be totally extinct. The continent would 
not, by that time, have a general, or even a military officer left; and we, or 
those who may succeed us, would be as ignorant of martial matters as the 
ancient Indians: and this single position, closely attended to, will 
unanswerably prove that the present time is preferable to all others. The 
argument turns thus: At the conclusion of the last war, we had 
experience, but wanted numbers; and forty or fifty years hence, we shall 
have numbers, without experience; wherefore, the proper point of time, 
must be some particular point between the two extremes, in which a 
sufficiency of the former remains, and a proper increase of the latter is 
obtained: And that point of time is the present time. 


The reader will pardon this digression, as it does not properly come 
under the head I first set out with, and to which I again return by the 
following position, viz.: 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and she to remain the 
governing and sovereign power of America, (which, as matters are now 
circumstanced, is giving up the point entirely) we shall deprive ourselves 
of the very means of sinking the debt we have, or may contract. The value 
of the back lands, which some of the provinces are clandestinely deprived 
of, by the unjust extension of the limits of Canada,* valued only at five 
pounds sterling per hundred acres, amount to upwards of twenty-five 
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millions, Pennsylvania currency;* and the quit-rents,* at one penny 
sterling per acre, to two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may be sunk, without 
burthen to any, the quit-rent reserved thereon will always lessen, and in 
time will wholly support, the yearly expense of government. It matters not 
how long the debt is in paying, so that the lands when sold be applied to 
the discharge of it, and for the execution of which the Congress for the 
time being will be the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. Which is the easiest and most 
practicable plan, reconciliation or independence; with some occasional 
remarks. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily beaten out of his 
argument, and on that ground, I answer generally—That independence 
being a single simple line, contained within ourselves; and reconciliation, 
a matter exceedingly perplexed and complicated, and in which a 
treacherous capricious court is to interfere, gives the answer without a 
doubt. 

The present state of America 1s truly alarming to every man who is 
capable of reflection. Without law, without government, without any 
other mode of power than what is founded on, and granted by, courtesy. 
Held together by an unexampled occurrence of sentiment; which is 
nevertheless subject to change, and which every secret enemy is 
endeavoring to dissolve. Our present condition is, Legislation without 
law; wisdom without a plan; a constitution without a name; and, what is 
strangely astonishing, perfect independence contending for dependence. 
The instance is without a precedent, the case never existed before, and 
who can tell what may be the event? The property of no man is secure in 
the present unbraced system of things. The mind of the multitude is left 
at random, and seeing no fixed object before them, they pursue such as 
fancy or opinion presents. Nothing is criminal; there is no such thing as 
treason; wherefore, every one thinks himself at liberty to act as he pleases. 
The Tories would not have dared to assemble offensively, had they known 
that their lives, by that act, were forfeited to the laws of the state. A line of 
distinction should be drawn between English soldiers taken in battle, and 
inhabitants of America taken in arms. The first are prisoners, but the 
latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, the other his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible feebleness in some of 
our proceedings which gives encouragement to dissensions. The 
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continental belt is too loosely buckled: And if something is not done in 
time, it will be too late to do any thing, and we shall fall into a state, in 
which neither reconciliation nor independence will be practicable. The 
king and his worthless adherents are got at their old game of dividing the 
continent, and there are not wanting among us printers who will be busy 
in spreading specious falsehoods. The artful and hypocritical letter which 
appeared a few months ago in two of the New York papers, and likewise 
in two others, is an evidence that there are men who want both judgment 
and honesty. 

It is easy getting into holes and corners, and talking of reconciliation: 
But do such men seriously consider how difficult the task is, and how 
dangerous it may prove, should the continent divide thereon? Do they 
take within their view all the various orders of men whose situation and 
circumstances, as well as their own, are to be considered therein? Do they 
put themselves in the place of the sufferer whose all is already gone, and 
of the soldier, who hath quitted all for the defence of his country? If their 
ill-judged moderation be suited to their own private situations only, 
regardless of others, the event will convince them that ‘“‘they are 
reckoning without their host.” 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were in the year 1763:* To which I 
answer, the request is not now in the power of Britain to comply with, 
neither will she propose it; but if it were, and even should be granted, I 
ask, as a reasonable question, By what means is such a corrupt and 
faithless court to be kept to its engagements? Another parliament, nay, 
even the present, may hereafter repeal the obligation, on the pretence of 
its being violently obtained, or unwisely granted; and, in that case, Where 
is our redress? No going to law with nations; cannon are the barristers of 
crowns; and the sword, not of justice, but of war, decides the suit. To be 
on the footing of 1763, it is not sufficient, that the laws only be put in the 
same state, but, that our circumstances likewise be put in the same state; 
our burnt and destroyed towns repaired or built up, our private losses 
made good, our public debts (contracted for defence) discharged; 
otherwise we shall be millions worse than we were at that enviable period. 
Such a request, had it been complied with a year ago, would have won the 
heart and soul of the continent, but now it is too late. ‘““The Rubicon is 
passed.’’* 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the repeal of a 
pecuniary law, seems as unwarrantable by the divine law, and as 
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repugnant to human feelings, as the taking up arms to enforce obedience 
thereto. The object, on either side, doth not justify the means; for the lives 
of men are too valuable to be cast away on such trifles. It is the violence 
which is done and threatened to our persons; the destruction of our 
property by an armed force; the invasion of our country by fire and 
sword, which conscientiously qualifies the use of arms: and the instant in 
which such mode of defence became necessary, all subjection to Britain 
ought to have ceased; and the independence of America should have been 
considered as dating its era from, and published by, the first musket that 
was fired against her. This line is a line of consistency; neither drawn by 
caprice, nor extended by ambition; but produced by a chain of events, of 
which the colonies were not the authors. 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the following timely and well- 
intended hints. We ought to reflect, that there are three different ways by 
which an independency may hereafter be effected; and that one of those 
three, will, one day or other, be the fate of America, viz. By the legal voice 
of the people in Congress; by a military power; or by a mob: It may not 
always happen that our soldiers are citizens, and the multitude a body of 
reasonable men; virtue, as I have already remarked, is not hereditary, 
neither is it perpetual. Should an independency be brought about by the 
first of those means, we have every opportunity and every encouragement 
before us, to form the noblest, purest constitution on the face of the earth. 
We have it in our power to begin the world over again. A situation, 
similar to the present, hath not happened since the days of Noah until 
now. The birthday of a new world is at hand, and a race of men, perhaps 
as numerous as all Europe contains, are to receive their portion of 
freedom from the events of a few months. The reflection is awful, and in 
this point of view, how trifling, how ridiculous, do the little paltry 
cavilings of a few weak or interested men appear, when weighed against 
the business of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and inviting period, and 
independence be hereafter effected by any other means, we must charge 
the consequence to ourselves, or to those rather whose narrow and 
prejudiced souls are habitually opposing the measure, without either 
inquiring or reflecting. There are reasons to be given in support of 
independence which men should rather privately think of, than be 
publicly told of. We ought not now to be debating whether we shall be 
independent or not, but anxious to accomplish it on a firm, secure, and 
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honorable basis, and uneasy rather that it is not yet began upon. Every 
day convinces us of its necessity. Even the Tories (if such beings yet 
remain among us) should, of all men, be the most solicitous to promote it; 
for as the appointment of committees’ at first protected them from 
popular rage, so, a wise and well established form of government will be 
the only certain means of continuing it securely to them. Wherefore, if 
they have not virtue enough to be WHIGS, they ought to have prudence 
enough to wish for independence. 

In short, independence is the only bond that tie and keep us together. 
We shall then see our object, and our ears will be legally shut against the 
schemes of an intriguing, as well as cruel, enemy. We shall then, too, be 
on a proper footing to treat with Britain; for there is reason to conclude, 
that the pride of that court will be less hurt by treating with the American 
States for terms of peace, than with those, whom she denominates 
“rebellious subjects,” for terms of accommodation. It is our delaying in 
that, encourages her to hope for conquest, and our backwardness tends 
only to prolong the war. As we have, without any good effect therefrom, 
withheld our trade to obtain a redress of our grievances, let us now try the 
alternative, by independently redressing them ourselves, and then 
offering to open the trade. The mercantile and reasonable part of 
England, will be still with us; because, peace, with trade, is preferable to 
war without it. And if this offer be not accepted, other courts may be 
applied to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And as no offer hath yet been made 
to refute the doctrine contained in the former editions of this pamphlet, it 
is a negative proof, that either the doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the 
party in favor of it are too numerous to be opposed. WHEREFORE, 
instead of gazing at each other with suspicious or doubtful curiosity, let 
each of us hold out to his neighbor the hearty hand of friendship, and 
unite in drawing a line, which, like an act of oblivion, shall bury in 
forgetfulness every former dissension. Let the names of Whig and Tory be 
extinct; and let none other be heard among us, than those of a good 
citizen; an open and resolute friend; and a virtuous supporter of the 
RIGHTS of MANKIND, and of the FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
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THE AMERICAN CRISIS 


These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier * and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this 
consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly: it is dearness 
only that gives every thing its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods; and it would be strange indeed if so celestial an 
article as FREEDOM should not be highly rated. Britain, with an army 
to enforce her tyranny, has declared that she has a right (not only to TAX) 
but ‘‘to BIND us in ALL CASES WHATSOEVER,” and if being bound 
in that manner, is not slavery, then is there not such a thing as slavery 
upon earth. Even the expression is impious; for so unlimited a power can 
belong only to God. 

Whether the independence of the continent was declared too soon, or 
delayed too long, I will not now enter into as an argument; my own simple 
opinion is, that had it been eight months earlier, it would have been much 
better. We did not make a proper use of last winter, neither could we, 
while we were in a dependent state. However, the fault, if it were one, was 
all our own; we have none to blame but ourselves. But no great deal is lost 
yet. Ali that Howe* has been doing for this month past, is rather a ravage 
than a conquest, which the spirit of the Jerseys," a year ago, would have 
quickly repulsed, and which time and a little resolution will soon recover. 

I have as little superstition in me as any man living, but my secret 
opinion has ever been, and still is, that God Almighty will not give up a 
people to military destruction, or leave them unsupportedly to perish, 
who have so earnestly and so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of 
war, by every decent method which wisdom could invent. Neither have | 
so much of the infidel in me, as to suppose that He has relinquished the 
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government of the world, and given us up to the care of devils; and as I do 
not, I cannot see on what grounds the king of Britain can look up to 
heaven for help against us: a common murderer, a highwayman, or a 
house-breaker, has as good a pretence as he. 

’Tis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will sometimes run through a 
country. All nations and ages have been subject to them. Britain has 
trembled like an ague at the report of a French fleet of flat-bottomed 
boats;* and in the fourteenth (fifteenth) century the whole English army, 
after ravaging the kingdom of France, was driven back* like men 
petrified with fear; and this brave exploit was performed by a few broken 
forces collected and headed by a woman, Joan of Arc. Would that heaven 
might inspire some Jersey maid to spirit up her countrymen, and save her 
fair fellow sufferers from ravage and ravishment! Yet panics, in some 
cases, have their uses; they produce as much good as hurt. Their duration 
is always short; the mind soon grows through them, and acquires a firmer 
habit than before. But their peculiar advantage is, that they are the 
touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring things and men to light, 
which might otherwise have lain forever undiscovered. In fact, they have 
the same effect on secret traitors, which an imaginary apparition would 
have upon a private murderer. They sift out the hidden thoughts of man, 
and hold them up in public to the world. Many a disguised Tory has lately 
shown his head, that shall penitentially solemnize with curses the day on 
which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched with them to the 
edge of Pennsylvania, I am well acquainted with many circumstances, 
which those who live at a distance know but little or nothing of. Our 
situation there was exceedingly cramped, the place being a narrow neck 
of land between the North River and the Hackensack. Our force was 
inconsiderable, being not one-fourth so great as Howe could bring 
against us. We had no army at hand to have relieved the garrison, had we 
shut ourselves up and stood on our defence. Our ammunition, light 
artillery, and the best part of our stores, had been removed, on the 
apprehension that Howe would endeavor to penetrate the Jerseys, in 
which case Fort Lee could be of no use to us; for it must occur to every 
thinking man, whether in the army or not, that these kind of field forts 
are only for temporary purposes, and last in use no longer than the enemy 
directs his force against the particular object which such forts are raised 
to defend. Such was our situation and condition at Fort Lee on the 
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morning of the 20th of November, when an officer arrived with 
information that the enemy with 200 boats had landed about seven miles 
above; Major General (Nathaniel) Green, who commanded the garrison, 
immediately ordered them under arms, and sent express to General 
Washington* at the town of Hackensack, distant by the way of the 
ferry =six miles. Our first object was to secure the bridge over the 
Hackensack, which laid up the river between the enemy and us, about six 
miles from us, and three from them. General Washington arrived in 
about three-quarters of an hour, and marched at the head of the troops 
towards the bridge, which place I expected we should have a brush for; 
however, they did not choose to dispute it with us, and the greatest part of 
our troops went over the bridge, the rest over the ferry, except some which 
passed at a mill on a small creek, between the bridge and the ferry, and 
made their way through some marshy grounds up to the town of 
Hackensack, and there passed the river. We brought off as much baggage 
as the wagons could contain, the rest was lost. The simple object was to 
bring off the garrison, and march them on till they could be strengthened 
by the Jersey or Pennsylvania militia,* so as to be enabled to make a 
stand. We staid four days at Newark, collected our out-posts with some of 
the Jersey militia, and marched out twice to meet the enemy, on being 
informed that they were advancing, though our numbers were greatly 
inferior to theirs. Howe, in my little opinion, committed a great error in 
generalship in not throwing a body of forces off from Staten Island 
through Amboy, by which means he might have seized all our stores at 
Brunswick, and intercepted our march into Pennsylvania; but if we 
believe the power of hell to be limited, we must likewise believe that their 
agents are under some providential control. 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particulars of our retreat to the 
Delaware; suffice it for the present to say, that both officers and men, 
though greatly harassed and fatigued, frequently without rest, covering, 
or provision, the inevitable consequences of a long retreat, bore it with a, 
manly and martial spirit. All their wishes centred in one, which was, that 
the country would turn out and help them to drive the enemy back. 
Voltaire has remarked that King William never appeared to full 
advantage but in difficulties and in action; the same remark may be 
made on General Washington, for the character fits him. There is a 
natural firmness in some minds which cannot be unlocked by trifles, but 
which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet of fortitude; and I reckon it 
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among those kind of public blessings, which we do not immediately see, 
that God hath blessed him with uninterrupted health, and given him a 
mind that can even flourish upon care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous remarks on the 
state of our affairs; and shall begin with asking the following question, 
Why is it that the enemy have left the New England provinces,* and made 
these middle ones the seat of war? The answer is easy: New England is 
not infested with Tories, and we are. I have been tender in raising the cry 
against these men, and used numberless arguments to show them their 
danger, but it will not do to sacrifice a world either to their folly or their 
baseness. The period is now arrived, in which either they or we must 
change our sentiments, or one or both must fall. And what is a Tory? 
Good God! what is he? I should not be afraid to go with a hundred Whigs 
against a thousand Tories, were they to attempt to get into arms. Every 
Tory is a coward; for servile, slavish, self-interested fear is the foundation 
of Toryism; and a man under such influence, though he may be cruel, 
never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be drawn between us, 
let us reason the matter together: Your conduct is an invitation to the 
enemy, yet not one in a thousand of you has heart enough to join him. 
Howe is as much deceived by you as the American cause is injured by you. 
He expects you will all take up arms, and flock to his standard, with 
muskets on your shoulders. Your opinions are of no use to him, unless 


you support him personally, for 'tis soldiers, and not Tories, that he 
wants. 


I once felt all that kind of anger, which a man ought to feel, against the 
mean principles that are held by the Tories: a noted one, who kept a 
tavern at Amboy, was standing at his door, with as pretty a child in his 
hand, about eight or nine years old, as 1 ever saw, and after speaking his 
mind as freely as he thought was prudent, finished with this unfatherly 
expression, ‘‘Well! give me peace in my day.’”’ Not a man lives on the 
continent but fully believes that a separation must some time or other 
finally take place, and a generous parent should have said, “If there must 
be trouble, let it be in my day, that my child may have peace;” and this 
single reflection, well applied, is sufficient to awaken every man to duty. 
Not a place upon earth might be so happy as America. Her situation is 
remote from all the wrangling world, and she has nothing to do but to 
trade with them. A man can distinguish himself between temper and 
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principle, and I am as confident, as 1 am that God governs the world, that 
America will never be happy till she gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, 
without ceasing, will break out till that period arrives, and the continent 
must in the end be conqueror: for though the flame of liberty may 
sometimes cease to shine, the coal can never expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force; but she wanted a proper 
application of that force. Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is 
no wonder that we should err at the first setting off. From an excess of 
tenderness, we were unwilling to raise an army, and trusted our cause to 
the temporary defence of a well-meaning militia. A summer’s experience 
has now taught us better; yet with those troops, while they were collected, 
we were able to set bounds to the progress of the enemy, and, thank God! 
they are again assembling. I always considered militia as the best troops 
in the world for a sudden exertion, but they will not do for a long 
campaign. Howe, it is probable, will make an attempt on this city 
(Philadelphia); should he fail on this side the Delaware, he is ruined. If he 
succeeds, our cause is not ruined. He stakes all on his side against a part 
on ours; admitting he succeeds, the consequence will be, that armies from 
both ends of the continent will march to assist their suffering friends in 
the middle states; for he cannot go everywhere, it is impossible. I consider 
Howe as the greatest enemy the Tories have; he is bringing a war into 
their country, which, had it not been for him and partly for themselves, 
they had been clear of. Should he now be expelled, I wish with all the 
devotion of a Christian, that the names of Whig and Tory may never more 
be mentioned; but should the Tories give him encouragement to come, or 
assistance if he come, I as sincerely wish that our next year’s arms may 
expel them from the continent, and the Congress appropriate their 
possessions to the relief of those who have suffered in well-doing. A single 
successful battle next year will settle the whole. America could carry on a 
two years’ war by the confiscation of the property of disaffected persons, 
and be made happy by their expulsion. Say not that this is revenge, call it 
rather the soft resentment of a suffering people, who, having no object in 
view but the good of all, have staked their own all upon a seemingly 
doubtful event. Yet it is folly to argue against determined hardness; 
eloquence may strike the ear, and the language of sorrow draw forth the 
tear of compassion, but nothing can reach the heart that is steeled with 
prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of a friend to 
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those who have nobly stood, and are yet determined to stand the matter 
out: I call not upon a few, but upon all: not on this state or that state, but 
on every state: up and help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel; better 
have too much force than too little, when so great an object is at stake. 
Let it be told to the future world, that in the depth of winter, when 
nothing but hope and virtue could survive, that the city and the country, 
alarmed at one common danger, came forth to meet and to repulse it. Say 
not that thousands are gone, turn out your tens of thousands; throw not 
the burden of the day upon Providence, but “show your faith by your 
works,” that God may bless you. It matters not where you live, or what 
rank of life you hold, the evil or the blessing will reach you all. The far 
and the near, the home counties and the back, the rich and the poor, will 
suffer or rejoice alike. The heart that feels not now is dead; the blood of 
his children will curse his cowardice, who shrinks back at a time when a 
little might have saved the whole, and made them happy. I love the man 
that can smile in trouble, that can gather strength from distress, and 
grow brave by reflection. ’Tis the business of little minds to shrink; but he 
whose heart is firm, and whose conscience approves his conduct, will 
pursue his principles unto death. My own line of reasoning is to myself as 
straight and clear as a ray of light. Not all the treasures of the world, so 
far as I believe, could have induced me to support an offensive war, for I 
think it murder; but if a thief breaks into my house, burns and destroys 
my property, and kills or threatens to kill me, or those that are in it, and 
to “bind me in all cases whatsoever’ to his absolute will, am I to suffer it? 
What signifies it to me, whether he who does it is a king or a common 
man; my countryman or not my countryman; whether it be done by an 
individual villain, or an army of them? If we reason to the root of things 
we shall find no difference; neither can any just cause be assigned why we 
should punish in the one case and pardon in the other. Let them call me 
rebel and welcome, I feel no concern from it; but I should suffer the 
misery of devils, were I to make a whore of my soul by swearing allegiance 
to one whose character is that of a sottish, stupid, stubborn, worthless, 
brutish man. I conceive likewise a horrid idea in receiving mercy from a 
being, who at the last day shall be shrieking to the rocks and mountains 
to cover him, and fleeing with terror from the orphan, the widow, and the 
slain of America. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, and this is one. 
There are persons, too, who see not the full extent of the evil which 
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threatens them; they solace themselves with hopes that the enemy, if he 
succeed, will be merciful. It is the madness of folly, to expect mercy from 
those who have refused to do justice; and even mercy, where conquest is 
the object, is only a trick of war; the cunning of the fox is as murderous as 
the violence of the wolf, and we ought to guard equally against both. 
Howe’s first object is, partly by threats and partly by promises, to terrify 
or seduce the people to deliver up their arms and receive mercy. The 
ministry recommended the same plan to Gage,*and this is what the 
Tories call making their peace, ‘‘a peace which passeth all 
understanding’ indeed! A peace which would be the immediate 
forerunner of a worse ruin than any we have yet thought of. Ye men of 
Pennsylvania, do reason upon these things! Were the back counties to 
give up their arms, they would fall an easy prey to the Indians, who are all 
armed: this perhaps is what some Tories would not be sorry for. Were the 
home counties to deliver up their arms, they would be exposed to the 
resentment of the back counties, who would then have it in their power to 
chastise their defection at pleasure. And were any one state to give up its 
arms, that state must be garrisoned by all Howe’s army of Britons and 
Hessians* to preserve it from the anger of the rest. Mutual fear is the 
principal link in the chain of mutual love, and woe be to that state that 
breaks the compact. Howe is mercifully inviting you to barbarous 
destruction, and men must be either rogues or fools that will not see it. I 
dwell not upon the vapors of imagination; I bring reason to your ears, 
and, in language as plain as A, B, C, hold up truth to your eyes. 

I thank God, that I fear not. I see no real cause for fear. I know our 
situation well, and can see the way out of it. While our army was 
collected, Howe dared not risk a battle; and it is no credit to him that he 
decamped from the White Plains, and waited a mean opportunity to 
ravage the defenceless Jerseys; but it is great credit to us, that, with a 
handful of men, we sustained an orderly retreat for near an hundred 
miles, brought off our ammunition, all our field pieces, the greatest part 
of our stores, and had four rivers to pass. None can say that our retreat 
was precipitate, for we were near three weeks in performing it, that the 
country might have time to come in. Twice we marched back to meet the 
enemy, and remained out till dark. The sign of fear was not seen in our 
camp, and had not some of the cowardly and disaffected inhabitants 
spread false alarms through the country, the Jerseys had never been 
ravaged. Once more we are again collected and collecting; our new army 
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at both ends of the continent is recruiting fast, and we shall be able to 
open the next campaign with sixty thousand men, well armed and 
clothed. This is our situation, and who will may know it. By perseverance 
and fortitude we have the prospect of a glorious issue; by cowardice and 
submission, the sad choice of a variety of evils—a ravaged country—a 
depopulated city—habitations without safety, and slavery without 
hope—our homes turned into barracks and bawdy-houses for Hessians, 
and a future race to provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt of. Look on 
this picture and weep over it! and if there yet remains one thoughtless 
wretch who believes it not, let him suffer it unlamented. 


December 23, 1776. COMMON SENSE. 


II 
TO LORD HOWE 


“What’s in the name of Jord, that I should fear 
To bring my grievance to the public ear?” 


CHURCHILL. * 


Universal empire is the prerogative of a writer. His concerns are with 
all mankind, and though he cannot command their obedience, he can 
assign them their duty. The Republic of Letters is more ancient than 
monarchy, and of far higher character in the world than the vassal court 
of Britain; he that rebels against reason is a real rebel, but he that in 
defence of reason rebels against tyranny Has a better title to "Defender of 
the Faith,"’ than George the Third. 

As a military man your lordship may hold out the sword of war, and 
call it the ‘‘ultima ratio regum’’: the last reason of kings; we in return can 
show you the sword of justice, and call it “‘the best scourge of tyrants.” 
The first of these two may threaten, or even frighten for a while, and cast 
a sickly langour over an insulted people, but reason will soon recover the 
debauch, and restore them again to tranquil fortitude. Your lordship, I 
find, has now commenced author, and published a proclamation; *1 have 
published a Crisis. As they stand, they are the antipodes of each other; 
both cannot rise at once, and one of them must descend; and so quick is 
the revolution of things, that your lordship’s performance, I see, has 
already fallen many degrees from its first place, and is now just visible on 
the edge of the political horizon. 

It is surprising to what a pitch of infatuation, blind folly and obstinacy 
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will carry mankind, and your lordship’s drowsy proclamation is a proof 
that it does not even quit them in their sleep. Perhaps you thought 
America too was taking a nap, and therefore chose, like Satan to Eve, to 
whisper the delusion softly, lest you should awaken her. This continent, 
sir, is too extensive to sleep all at once, and too watchful, even in its 
slumbers, not to startle at the unhallowed foot of an invader. You may 
issue your proclamations, and welcome, for we have learned to ‘‘reverence 
ourselves,” and scorn the insulting ruffian that employs you. America, for 
your deceased brother’s sake, would gladly have shown you respect and it 
is a new aggravation to her feelings, that Howe should be forgetful, and 
raise his sword against those, who at their own charge raised a monument 
to his brother.* But your master has commanded, and you have not 
enough of nature left to refuse. Surely there must be something strangely 
degenerating in the love of monarchy, that can so completely wear a man 
down to an ingrate, and make him proud to lick the dust that kings have 
trod upon. A few more years, should you survive them, will bestow on you 
the title of “tan old man”: and in some hour of future reflection you may 
probably find the fitness of Wolsey’s” despairing penitence—‘had I 
served my God as faithfully as I have served my king, he would not thus 
have forsaken me in my old age.” 

The character you appear to us in, is truly ridiculous. Your friends, the 
Tories, announced your coming, with high description of your unlimited 
powers; but your proclamation has given them the lie, by showing you to 
be a commissioner without authority. Had your powers been ever so great 
they were nothing to us, further than we pleased; because we had the 
same right which other nations had, to do what we thought was best. 
“The UNITED STATES of AMERICA,” will sound as pompously in the 
world or in history, as “‘the kingdom of Great Britain’; the character of 
General Washington will fill a page with as much lustre as that of Lord 
Howe: and the Congress have as much right to command the king and 
Parliament in London to desist from legislation, as they or you have to 
command the Congress. Only suppose how laughable such an edict would 
appear from us, and then, in that merry mood, do But turn the tables 
upon yourself, and you will see how your proclamation is received here. 
Having thus placed you in a proper position in which you may have a full 
view of your folly, and learn to despise it, I hold up to you, for that 
purpose, the following quotation from your own lunarian 
proclamation.—‘And we (Lord Howe and General Howe) do command 
(and in his majesty’s name forsooth) all such persons as are assembled 
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together, under the name of general or provincial congresses, committees, 
conventions or other associations, by whatever name or names known and 
distinguished, to desist and cease from all such treasonable actings and 
doings.” 

You introduce your proclamation by referring to your declarations of 
the 14th of July and 19th of September. In the last of these you sunk 
yourself below the character of a private gentleman. That I may not seem 
to accuse you unjustly, I shall state the circumstance: by a verbal 
invitation of yours, communicated to Congress by General Sullivan,” then 
a prisoner on his parole, you signified your desire of conferring with some 
members of that body as private gentleman. It was beneath the dignity of 
the American Congress to pay any regard to a message that at best was 
but a genteel affront, and had too much of the ministerial complexion 
of tampering with private persons; and which might probably have been 
the case, had the gentlemen who were deputed on the business possessed 
that kind of easy virtue which an English courtier is so truly distinguished 
by. Your request, however, was complied with, for honest men are 
naturally more tender of their civil than their political fame. The 
interview ended as every sensible man thought it would; for your lordship 
knows, as well as the writer of the Crisis, that it is impossible for the King 
of England to promise the repeal, or even the revisal of any acts of 
parliament; wherefore, on your part, you had nothing to say, more than 
to request, in the room of demanding, the entire surrender of the 
continent; and then, if that was complied with, to promise that the 
inhabitants should escape with their lives. This was the upshot of the 
conference. You informed the conferees that you were two months in 
soliciting these powers. We ask, what powers? for as commissioner you 
have none. If you mean the power of pardoning, it is an oblique proof that 
your master was determined to sacrifice all before him; and that you were 
two months in dissuading him from his purpose. Another evidence of his 
savage obstinacy! From your own account of the matter we may justly 
draw these two conclusions: Ist, That you serve a monster; and 2d, That 
never was a messenger sént on a more foolish errand than yourself. This 
plain language may perhaps sound uncouthly to an ear vitiated by courtly 
refinements, but words were made for use, and the fault lies in deserving 
them, or the abuse in applying them unfairly. 

Soon after your return to New York, you published a very illiberal and 
unmanly handbill against the Congress; for it was certainly stepping out 
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ofthe line of common civility. first to screen your national pride by solicit- 
ing an interview with them as private gentlemen, and in the conclusion 
to endeavor to deceive the multitude by making a handbill attack on the 
whole body of the Congress; you got them together under une name, and 
abused them under another. But the king you serve, and the cause you 
support, afford you so few instances of acting the gentleman, that out 
of pity to your situation the Congress pardoned the insult by taking no 
notice of it. 

You say in that handbill, ‘that they, the Congress, disavowed every 
purpose for reconciliation not consonant with their extravagant and 
inadmissible claim of independence.’’ Why, God bless me! what have you 
to do with our independence? We ask no leave of yours to set it up; we ask 
no money of yours to support it; we can do better without your fleets and 
armies than with them; you may soon have enough to do to protect 
yourselves without being burdened with us. We are very willing to be at 
peace with you, to buy of you and sell to you, and, like young beginners in 
the world, to work for our living; therefore, why do you put yourselves out 
of cash, when we know you cannot spare it, and we do not desire you to 
run into debt? I am willing, sir, that you should see your folly in every 
point of view I can place it in, and for that reason descend sometimes to 
tell you in jest what I wish you to see in earnest. But to be more serious 
with you, why do you say, “their independence?” To set you right, sir, we 
tell you, that the independency is ours, not theirs. The Congress were 
authorized by every state on the continent to publish it to all the world, 
and in so doing are not to be considered as the inventors, but only as the 
heralds that proclaimed it, or the office from which the sense of the 
people received a legal form; and it was as much as any or all their heads 
were worth, to have treated with you on the subject of submission under 
any name whatever. But we know the men in whom we have trusted; can 
England say the same of her Parliament? 

I come now more particularly to your proclamation of the 30th of 
November last. Had you gained an entire conquest over all the armies of 
America, and then put forth a proclamation, offering (what you call) 
mercy, your conduct would have had some specious show of humanity; 
but to creep by surprise into a province, and there endeavor to terrify and 
seduce the inhabitants from their just allegiance to the rest by promises, 
which you neither meant nor were able to fulfil, is both cruel and unman- 
ly: cruel in its effects; because, unless you can keep all the ground you have 
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marched over, how are you, in the words of your proclamation, to secure 
to your proselytes ‘‘the enjoyment of their property?’’ What is to become 
either of your new adopted subjects, or your old friends, the Tories, in 
Burlington, Bordentown, Trenton, Mount Holly, and many other places, 
where you proudly lorded it for a few days, and then fled with the 
precipitation of a pursued thief? What, I say, is to become of those 
wretches? What is to become of those who went over to you from this city 
and State? What more can you say to them than “shift for yourselves?” 
Or what more can they hope for than to wander like vagabonds over the 
face of the earth? You may now tell them to take their leave of America, 
and all that once was theirs. Recommend them, for consolation, to your 
master’s court; there perhaps they may make a shift to live on the scraps 
of some dangling parasite, and choose companions among thousands like 
themselves. A traitor is the foulest fiend on earth. 

In a political sense we ought to thank you for thus bequeathing estates 
to the continent; we shall soon, at this rate, be able to carry on a war 
without expense, and grow rich by the ill policy of Lord Howe, and the 
generous defection of the Tories. Had you set your foot into this city, you 
would have bestowed estates upon us which we never thought of, by 
bringing forth traitors we were unwilling to suspect. But these men, you'll 
say, ‘‘are his majesty’s most faithful subjects;’’ let that honor, then, be all 
their fortune, and let his majesty take them to himself. 

I am now thoroughly disgusted with them; they live in ungrateful ease, 
and bend their whole minds to mischief. It seems as if God had given 
them over to a spirit of infidelity, and that they are open to conviction in 
no other line but that of punishment. It is time to have done with tarring, 
feathering, carting, and taking securities for their future good behavior; 
every sensible man must feel a conscious shame at seeing a poor fellow 
hawked for a show about the streets, when it is known he is only the tool 
of some principal villain, biassed into his offence by the force of false 
reasoning, or bribed thereto, through sad necessity. We dishonor 
ourselves by attacking such trifling characters while greater ones are 
suffered to escape; ’tis our duty to find them out, and their proper 
punishment would be to exile them from the continent for ever. The circle 
of them is not so great as some imagine; the influence of a few have 
tainted many who are not naturally corrupt. A continual circulation of 
lies among those who are not much in the way of hearing them 
contradicted, will in time pass for truth; and the crime lies not in the 
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believer but the inventor. I am not for declaring war with every man that 
appears not so warm as myself: difference of constitution, temper, habit 
of speaking, and many other things, will go a great way in fixing the 
outward character of a man, yet simple honesty may remain at bottom. 
Some men have naturally a military turn, and can brave hardships and 
the risk of life with a cheerful face; others have not; no slavery appears to 
them so great as the fatigue of arms, and no terror so powerful as that of 
personal danger. What can we say? We cannot alter nature, neither 
ought we to punish the son because the father begot him in a cowardly 
mood. However, I believe most men have more courage than they know 
of, and that a little at first is enough to begin with. I knew the time when 
I thought that the whistling of a cannon ball would have frightened me 
almost to death; but I have since tried it, and find that I can stand it with 
as little discomposure, and, I believe, with a much easier conscience than 
your lordship. The same dread would return to me again were I in your 
situation, for my solemn belief of your cause is, that it is hellish and 
damnable, and, under that conviction, every thinking man’s heart must 
fail him. 

From a concern that a good cause should be dishonored by the least 
disunion among us, I said in my former paper, No. I. “That should the 
enemy now be expelled, I wish, with all the sincerity of a Christian, that 
the names of Whig and Tory might never more be mentioned;” but there 
is a knot of men among us of such a venomous cast, that they will not 
admit even one's good wishes to act in their favor. Instead of rejoicing 
that heaven had, as it were, providentially preserved this city from plunder 
and destruction, by delivering so great a part of the enemy into our hands 
with so little effusion of blood, they stubbornly affected to disbelieve it till 
within an hour, nay, half an hour, of the prisoners arriving; and the 
Quakers* put forth a testimony, dated the 20th of December, signed 
“John Pemberton,” declaring their attachment to the British 
government! These men are continually harping on the great sin of our 


'T have ever been careful of charging offences upon whole societies 
of men, but as the paper referred to is put forth by an unknown set of 
men, who claim to themselves the right of representing the whole: and 
while the whole Society of Quakers admit its validity by a silent acknow- 
ledgment, it is impossible that any distinction can be made by the public: 
and the more so, because the New York paper of the 30th of December, 
printed by permission of our enemies, says that “the Quakers begin to 
speak openly of their attachment to the British Constitution.” We are certain 
that we have many friends among them, and wish to know them. - Author. 
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bearing arms, but the king of Britain may lay waste the world in blood 
and famine, and they, poor fallen souls, have nothing to say. 

In some future paper I intend to distinguish between the different kind 
of persons who have been denominated Tories; for this I am clear in, that 
all are not so who have been called so, nor all men Whigs who were once 
thought so; and as I mean not to conceal the name of any true friend 
when there shall be occasion to mention him, neither will I that of an 
enemy, who ought to be known, let his rank, station or religion be what it 
may. Much pains have been taken by some to set your lordship’s private 
character in an amiable light, but as it has chiefly been done by men who 
know nothing about you, and who are in no ways remarkable for their 
attachment to us, we have no just authority for believing it. George the 
Third has imposed upon us by the same arts, but time, at length, has 
done him justice, and the same fate may probably attend your lordship. 
You avowed purpose here is to kill, conquer, plunder, pardon, and 
enslave: and the ravages of your army through the Jerseys have been 
marked with as much barbarism as if you had openly professed yourself 
the prince of ruffians; not even the appearance of humanity has been 
preserved either on the march or the retreat of your troops; no general 
order that I could ever learn, has ever been issued to prevent or even 
forbid your troops from robbery, wherever they came, and the only 
instance of justice, if it can be called such, which has distinguished you 
for impartiality, is, that you treated and plundered all alike; what could 
not be carried away has been destroyed, and mahogany furniture has 
been deliberately laid on fire for fuel, rather than the men should be 
fatigued with cutting wood.’ There was a time when the Whigs confided 
much in your supposed candor, and the Tories rested themselves in your 
favor; the experiments have now been made, and failed; in every town, 
nay, every cottage, in the Jerseys, where your arms have been, is a 
testimony against you. How you may rest under this sacrifice of character 
I know not; but this I know, that you sleep and rise with the daily curses 
of thousands upon you; perhaps the misery which the Tories have 
suffered by your proffered mercy may give them some claim to their 


' As some people may doubt the truth of such wanton destruction, 
I think it necessary to inform them that one of the people called Quakers, 
who lives at Trenton, gave me this information at the house of Mr. Michael 
Hutchinson, (one of the same profession;) who lives near Trenton ferry 
on the Pennsylvania side, Mr. Hutchinson being present. - Author. 
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country’s pity, and be in the end the best favor you could show them. 

In a folio general-order book belonging to Col. Rhal’s battalion, taken 
at Trenton, and, now in the possession of the council of safety for this 
state, the following barbarous order is frequently repeated, “His 
excellency the Commander-in-Chief orders, that all inhabitants who shall 
be found with arms, not having an officer with them, shall be 
immediately taken and hung up.” How many you may thus have privately 
sacrificed, we know not, and the account can only be settled in another 
world. Your treatment of prisoners, in order to distress them to enlist in 
your infernal service, is not to be equalled by any instance in Europe. Yet 
this is the humane Lord Howe and his brother, whom the Tories and their 
three-quarter kindred, the Quakers, or some of them at least, have been 
holding up for patterns of justice and mercy! 

A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means and bad man: and 
whoever will be at the pains of examining strictly into things, will find 
that one and the same spirit of oppression and impiety, more or less, 
governs through your whole party in both countries: not many days ago, I 
accidentally fell in company with a person of this city noted for espousing 
your cause, and on my remarking to him, “that it appeared clear to me, 
by the late providential turn of affairs, that God Almighty was visibly on 
our side,”’ he replied, ‘‘We care nothing for that, you may have Him, and 
welcome; if we have but enough of the devil on our side, we shall do.” 
However carelessly this might be spoken, matters not, ‘tis still the 
insensible principle that directs all your conduct and will at last most 
assuredly deceive and ruin you. 

If ever a nation was made and foolish, blind to its own interest and bent 
on its own destruction, it is Britain. There are such things as national 
sins, and though the punishment of individuals may be reserved to 
another world, national punishment can only be inflicted in this world. 
Britain, as a nation, is, in my inmost belief, the greatest and most 
ungrateful offender against God on the face of the whole earth. Blessed 
with all the commerce she could wish for, and furnished, by a vast 
extension of dominion, with the means of civilizing both the eastern and 
western world, she has made no other use of both than proudly to idolize 
her own “thunder,” and rip up the bowels of whole countries for what she 
could get. Like Alexander®* she has made war her sport, and inflicted 
misery for prodigality’s sake. The blood of India is not yet repaid, nor the 
wretchedness of Africa yet requited. Of late she has enlarged her list of 
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national cruelties by her butcherly destruction of the Caribbs of 
St. Vincent’s,* and returning an answer by the sword to the meek prayer 
for “Peace, liberty and safety.’’ These are serious things, and whatever a 
foolish tyrant, a debauched court, a trafficking legislature, or a blinded 
people may think, the national account with heaven must some day or 
other be settled: all countries have sooner or later been called to their 
reckoning; the proudest empires have sunk when the balance was struck; 
and Britain, like an individual penitent, must undergo her day of sorrow, 
and the sooner it happens to her the better. As I wish it over, I wish it to 
come, but withal wish that it may be as light as possible. 

Perhaps your lordship has no taste for serious things; by your 
connections in England I should suppose not; therefore I shall drop this 
part of the subject, and take it up in a line in which you will better 
understand me. 

By what means, may I ask, do you expect to conquer America? If you 
could not effect it in the summer, when our army was less than yours, nor 
in the winter, when we had none, how are you to do it? In point of 
generalship you have been outwitted, and in point of fortitude outdone; 
your advantages turn out to your loss, and show us that it is in our power 
to ruin you by gifts: like a game of grafts, we can move out of one square 
to let you come in, in order that we may afterwards take two or three for 
one; and as we can always keep a double corner for ourselves, we can 
always prevent a total defeat. You cannot be so insensible as not to see 
that we have two to one the advantage of you, because we conquer by a 
drawn game, and you lose by it. Burgoyne* might have taught your 
lordship this knowledge; he has been long a student in the doctrine of 
chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries than by subduing the 
armies which defend them: have you done this, or can you do it? If you 
have not, it would be civil in you to let your proclamations alone for the 
present; otherwise, you wil! ruin more Tories by your grace and favor, 
than you will Whigs by your arms. 

Were you to obtain possession of this city* you would not know what to 
do with it more than to plunder it. To hold it in the manner you hold New 
York, would be an additional dead weight upon your hands; and if a 
general conquest is your object, you had better be without the city than 
with it. When you have defeated all our armies, the cities will fall into 
your hands of themselves; but to creep into them in the manner you got 
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into Princeton, Trenton, etc. is like robbing an orchard in the night 
before the fruit be ripe, and running away in the morning. Your 
experiment in the Jerseys* is sufficient to teach you that you have 
something more to do than barely to get into other people’s houses; and 
your new converts, to whom you promised al! manner of protection, and 
seduced into new guilt by pardoning them from their former virtues, must 
begin to have a very contemptible opinion both of your power and your 
policy. Your authority in the Jerseys is now reduced to the small circle 
which your army occupies, and your proclamation is no where else seen 
unless it be to be laughed at. The mighty subduers of the continent have 
retreated into a nutshell, and the proud forgivers of our sins are fled from 
those they came to pardon; and all this at a time when they were 
despatching vessel after vessel to England with the great news of every 
day. In short. you have managed your Jersey expedition so very dexter- 
ously, that the dead only are conquerors, because none will dispute the 
ground with them. 

In all the wars which you have formerly been concerned in you had only 
armies to contend with; in this case you have both an army and a country 
to combat with. In former wars, the countries followed the fate of their 
capitals; Canada fell with Quebec, and Minorca with Port Mahon or 
St. Phillips;* by subduing those, the conquerors opened a way into, and 
became masters of the country: here it is otherwise; if you get possession 
of a city here, you are obliged to shut yourselves up in it, and can make no 
other use of it, than to spend your country’s money in. This is all the 
advantage you have drawn from New York; and you would draw less 
from Philadelphia, because it requires more force to keep it, and is much 
further from the sea. A pretty figure you and the Tories would cut in this 
city, with a river full of ice, and a town full of fire; for the immediate 
consequence of your getting here would be, that you would be 
cannonaded out again, and the Tories be obliged to make good the 
damage; and this sooner or later will be the fate of New York. 

I wish to see the city saved, not so much from military as from natural 
motives. "Tis the hiding place of women and children, and Lord Howe’s 
proper business is with our armies. When I put all the circumstances 
together which ought to be taken, I laugh at your notion of conquering 
America. Because you lived in a little country, where an army might run 
over the whole in a few days, and where a single company of soldiers 
might put a multitude to the rout, you expected to find it the same here. 
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It is plain that you brought over with you all the narrow notions you were 
bred up with, and imagined that a proclamation in the king’s name was 
to do great things; but Englishmen always travel for knowledge, and your 
lordship, I hope, will return, if you return at all, much wiser than you 
came. 

We may be surprised by events we did not expect, and in that interval 
of recollection you may gain some temporary advantage: such was the 
case a few weeks ago, but we soon ripen again into reason, collect our 
strength, and while you are preparing for a triumph, we come upon you 
with a defeat. Such it has been, and such it would be were you to try it a 
hundred times over. Were you to garrison the places you might march 
over, in order to secure their subjection, (for remember you can do it by 
no other means,) your army would be like a stream of water running to 
nothing. By the time you extended from New York to Virginia, you would 
be reduced to a string of drops not capable of hanging together; while we, 
by retreating from State to State, like a river turning back upon itself, 
would acquire strength in the same proportion as you lost it, and in the 
end be capable of overwhelming you. The country, in the meantime, 
would suffer, but it is a day of suffering, and we ought to expect it. What 
we contend for is worthy the affliction we may go through. If we get but 
bread to eat, and any kind of raiment to put on, we ought not only to be 
contented, but thankful. More than that we ought not to look for, and 
less than that heaven has not yet suffered us to want. He that would sell 
his birthright for a little salt, is as worthless as he who sold it for pottage 
without salt;* and he that would part with it for a gay coat, or a plain 
coat, ought for ever to be a slave in buff. What are salt, sugar and finery, 
to the inestimable blessings of “Liberty and Safety!”” Or what are the 
inconveniences of a few months to the tributary bondage of ages? The 
meanest peasant in America, blessed with these sentiments, is a happy 
man compared with a New York Tory; he can eat his morsel without 
repining, and when he has done, can sweeten it with a repast of 
wholesome air; he can take his child by the hand and bless it, without 
feeling the conscious shame of neglecting a parent’s duty. 

In publishing these remarks I have several objects in view. 

On your part they are to expose the folly of your pretended authority as 
a commissioner; the wickedness of your cause in general; and the 
impossibility of your conquering us at any rate. On the part of the public, 
my intention is, to show them their true and sold interest; to encourage 
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them to their own good, to remove the fears and falsities which bad men 
have spread, and weak men have encouraged; and to excite in all men a 
love for union, and cheerfulness for duty. 

I shall submit one more case to you respecting your conquest of this 
country, and then proceed to new observations. 

Suppose our armies in every part of this continent were immediately to 
disperse, every man to his home, or where else he might be safe, and 
engage to reassemble again on a certain future day; it is clear that you 
would then have no army to contend with, yet you would be as much at a 
loss in that case as you are now; you would be afraid to send your troops 
in parties over to the continent, either to disarm or prevent us from 
assembling, lest they should not return; and while you kept them 
together, having no arms of ours to dispute with, you could not call it a 
conquest; you might furnish out a pompous page in the London Gazette 
or a New York paper, but when we returned at the appointed time, you 
would have the same work to do that you had at first. 

It has been the folly of Britain to suppose herself more powerful than 
she really is, and by that means has arrogated to herself a rank in the 
world she is not entitled to: for more than this century past she has not 
been able to carry on a war without foreign assistance. In Marlborough’s 
campaigns,” and from that day to this,* the number of German troops 
and officers assisting her have been about equal with her own; ten 
thousand Hessians were sent to England last war to protect her from a 
French invasion;* and she would have cut but a poor figure in her 
Canadian and West Indian expeditions,* had not America been lavish 
both of her money and men to help her along. The only instance in which 
she was engaged singly, that I can recollect, was against the rebellion in 
Scotland, in the years 1745 and 1746. and in that, out of three battles, 
she was twice beaten, till by thus reducing their numbers, (as we shall 
yours) and taking a supply ship that was coming to Scotland with clothes, 
arms and money, (as we have often done,) she was at last enabled to 
defeat them. England was never famous by land; her officers have 
generally been suspected of cowardice, have more of the air of a dancing- 
master than a soldier, and by the samples which we have taken prisoners, 
we give the preference to ourselves. Her strength, of late, has lain in her 
extravagance; but as her finances and credit are now low, her sinews in 
that line begin to fail fast. As a nation she is the poorest in Europe; for 
were the whole kingdom, and all that isin it, to be put up for sale like the 
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estate of a bankrupt, it would not fetch as much as she owes; yet this 
thoughtless wretch must go to war, and with the avowed design, too, of 
making us beasts of burden, to support her in riot and debauchery, and 
to assist her afterwards in distressing those nations who are now our best 
friends.* This ingratitude may suit a Tory, or the unchristian 
peevishness of a fallen Quaker, but none else. 


Tis the unhappy temper of the English to be pleased with any war, 
right or wrong, be it but successful; but they soon grow discontented with 
ill fortune, and it is an even chance that they are as clamorous for peace 
next summer, as the king and his ministers were for war last winter. In 
this natural view of things, your lordship stands in a very critical 
situation: your whole character is now staked upon your laurels; if they 
wither, you wither with them; if they flourish, you cannot live long to look 
at them; and at any rate, the black account hereafter is not far off. What 
lately appeared to us misfortunes, were only blessings in disguise; and the 
seeming advantages on your side have turned out to our protit. Even our 
loss of this city, as far as we can see, might be a principal gain to us: the 
more surface you spread over, the thinner you will be, and the easier 
wiped away; and our consolation under that apparent disaster would be, 
that the estates of the Tories would become securities for the repairs. In 
short, there is no old ground we can fail upon, but some new foundation 
rises again to support us. ‘‘We have put, sir, our hands to the plough, and 
cursed be he that looketh back.” 

Your king, in his speech to parliament last spring, declared, “That he 
had no doubt but the great force they had enabled him to send to 
America, would effectually reduce the rebellious colonies.”’ It has not, 
neither can it; but it has done just enough to lay the foundation of its own 
next year’s ruin. You are sensible that you left England in a divided, 
distracted state of politics, and, by the command you had here, you 
became a principal prop in the court party; their fortunes rest on yours; 
by a single express you can fix their value with the public, and the degree 
to which their spirits shall rise or fall; they are in your hands as stock, and 
you have the secret of the alley with you. Thus situated and connected, 
you become the unintentional mechanical instrument of your own and 
their overthrow. The king and his ministers put conquest out of doubt, 
and the credit of both depended on the proof. To support them in the 
interim, it was necessary that you should make the most of every thing, 
and we can tell by Hugh Gaine’s New York paper* what the complexion 
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of the London Gazette is. With such a list of victories the nation cannot 
expect you will ask new supplies; and to confess your want of them would 
give the lie to your triumphs, and impeach the king and his ministers of 
treasonable deception. If you make the necessary demand at home, your 
party sinks; if you make it not, you sink yourself; to ask it now is too late, 
and to ask it before was too soon, and unless it arrive quickly will be of no 
use. In short, the part you have to act, cannot be acted; and I am fully 
persuaded that all you have to trust to is, to do the best you can with what 
force you have got, or little more. Though we have greatly exceeded you in 
point of generalship and bravery of men, yet, as a people, we have not 
entered into the full soul of enterprise; for I, who know England and the 
‘disposition of the people well, am confident, that it is easier for us to 
effect a revolution there, than you a conquest here; a few thousand men 
landed in England with the declared design of deposing the present king, 
bringing his ministers to trial, and setting up the Duke of Gloucester in 
his stead, would assuredly carry their point, while you are grovelling here, 
ignorant of the matter. As I send all my papers to England, this, like 
Common Sense, will find its way there; and though it may put one party 
on their guard, it will inform the other, and the nation in general, of our 
design to help them. 


Thus far, sir, I have endeavored to give you a picture of present affairs: 
you may draw from it what conclusions you please. I wish as well to the 
true prosperity of England as you can, but I consider INDEPENDENCE 
as America’s natural right and interest, and never could see any real 
disservice it would be to Britain. If an English merchant receives an 
order, and is paid for it, it signifies nothing to him who governs the 
country. This is my creed of politics. If I have any where expressed myself 
overwarmlly, ’tis from a fixed, immovable hatred I have, and ever had, to 
cruel men and cruel measures. I have likewise an aversion to monarchy, 
as being too debasing to the dignity of man; but I never troubled others 
with my notions till very lately, nor ever published a syllable in England in 
my life. What I write is pure nature, and my pen and my soul have ever 
gone together. My writings I have always given away, reserving only the 
expense of printing and paper, and sometimes not even that. I never 
courted either fame or interest, and my manner of life, to those who know 
it, will justify what I say. My study is to be useful, and if your lordship 
loves mankind as well as I do, you would, seeing you cannot conquer us, 
cast about and lend your hand towards accomplishing a peace. Our 
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independence with God’s blessing we will maintain against all the world; 
but as we wish to avoid evil ourselves, we wish not to inflict it on others. I 
am never over-inquisitive into the secrets of the cabinet, but I have some 
notion that, if you neglect the present opportunity, it will not be in our 
power to make a separate peace with you afterwards; for whatever 
treaties or alliances we form, we shall most faithfully abide by; wherefore 
you may be deceived if you think you can make it with us at any time. A 
lasting independent peace is my wish, end and aim, and to accomplish 
that, “J pray God the Americans may never be defeated, and I trust while 
they have good 2fficers, and are well commanded,”’ and willing to be 
commanded, “‘that they NEVER WILL BE.” 


COMMON SENSE 


PHILADELPHIA, January 13, 1777. 


IV 


Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom, must, like men, 
undergo the fatigues of supporting it. The event of yesterday was one of 
those kind of alarms which is just sufficient to rouse us to duty, without 
being of consequence enough to depress our fortitude. It is not a field of a 
few acres of ground, but a cause, that we are defending, and whether we 
defeat the enemy in one battle, or by degrees, the consequences will be the 
same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the present year, there you 
will find that the enemy’s successes always contributed to reduce them. 
What they have gained in ground, they paid so dearly for in numbers, 
that their victories have in the end amounted to defeats. We have always 
been masters at the last push, and always shall be while we do our duty. 
Howe has been once on the banks of the Delaware, and from thence 
driven back with loss and disgrace: and why not be again driven from the 
Schuylkill? His condition and ours are very different. He has everybody to 
fight, we have only his one army to cope with, and which wastes away at 
every engagement: we can not only reinforce, but can redouble our 
numbers; he is cut off from all supplies, and must sooner or later 
inevitably fall into our hands. 

Shall a band of ten or twelve thousand robbers, who are this day fifteen 
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hundred or two thousand men less in strength than they were yesterday, 
conquer America, or subdue even a single state? The thing cannot be, 
unless we sit down and suffer them to do it. Another such a brush, 
notwithstanding we lost the ground, would, by still reducing the enemy, 
put them in a condition to be afterwards totally defeated. 

Could our whole army have come up to the attack at one time, the 
consequences had probably been otherwise; but our having different 
parts of the Brandywine creek to guard, and the uncertainty which road 
to Philadelphia the enemy would attempt to take, naturally afforded 
them an opportunity of passing with their main body at a place where 
only a part of ours could be posted; for it must strike every thinking man 
with conviction, that it requires a much greater force to oppose an enemy 
in several places, than is sufficient to defeat him in any one place. 

Men who are sincere in defending their freedom, will always feel 
concern at every circumstance which seems to make against them; it is 
the natural and honest consequence of all affectionate attachments, and 
the want of it is a vice. But the dejection lasts only for a moment; they 
soon rise out of it with additional vigor; the glow of hope, courage and 
fortitude, will, in a little time, supply the place of every inferior passion, 
and kindle the whole heart into heroism. 

There is a mystery in the countenance of some causes, which we have 
not always present judgment enough to explain. It is distressing to see an 
enemy advancing into a country, but it is the only place in which we can 
beat them, and in which we have always beaten them, whenever they 
made the attempt. The nearer any desease approaches to a crisis, the 
nearer it is to a cure. Danger and deliverance make their advances 
together, and it is only the last push, in which one or the other takes the lead. 

There are many men who will do their duty when it is not wanted; but a 
genuine public spirit always appears most when there is most occasion for 
it. Thank God! our army, though fatigued, is yet entire. The attack made 
by us yesterday, was under many disadvantages, naturally arising from 
the uncertainty of knowing which route the enemy would take; and, from 
that circumstance, the whole of our force could not be brought up 
together time enough to engage all at once. Our strength is yet reserved; 
and it is evident that Howe does not think himself a gainer by the affair, 
otherwise he would this morning have moved down and attacked General 
Washington. 

Gentlemen of the city and country, it is in your power, by a spirited 
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improvement of the present circumstance, to turn it to a real advantage. 
Howe is now weaker than before, and every shot will contribute to reduce 
him. You are more immediately interested than any other part of the 
continent: your all is at stake; it is not so with the general cause; you are 
devoted by the enemy to plunder and destruction: it is the encouragement 
which Howe, the chief of plunderers, has promised his army. Thus 
circumstanced, you may save yourselves by a manly resistance, but you 
can have no hope in any other conduct. I never yet knew our brave 
general, or any part of the army, officers or men, out of heart, and I have 
seen them in circumstances a thousand times more trying than the 
present. It is only those that are not in action, that feel languor and 
heaviness, and the best way to rub it off is to turn out, and make sure 
work of it. 

Our army must undoubtedly feel fatigue, and want a reinforcement of 
rest though not of valor. Our own interest and happiness call upon us to 
give them every support in our power, and make the burden of the day, on 
which the safety of this city depends, as light as possible. Remember, 
gentlemen, that we have forces both to the northward and southward of 
Philadelphia, and if the enemy be but stopped till those can arrive, this 
city will be saved, and the enemy finally routed. You have too much at 
stake to hesitate. You ought not to think an hour upon the matter, but to 
spring to action at once. Other states have been invaded, have likewise 
driven off the invaders. Now our time and turn is come, and perhaps the 
finishing stroke is reserved for us. When we look back on the dangers we 
have been saved from and reflect on the success we have been blessed 
with, it would be sinful either to be idle or to despair. 

I close this paper with a short address to General Howe. You, sir, are 
only lingering out the period that shall bring with it your defeat. You have 
yet scarce began upon the war, and the further you enter, the faster will 
your troubles thicken. What you now enjoy is only a respite from ruin; an 
invitation to destruction; something that will lead on to our deliverance at 
your expense. We know the cause which we are engaged in, and though a 
Passionate fondness for it may make us grieve at every injury which 
threatens it, yet, when the moment of concern is over, the determination 
to duty returns. We are not moved by the gloomy smile of a worthless 

| king, but by the ardent glow of generous patriotism. We fight not to 
enslave, but to set a country free, and to make room upon the earth for 
honest men to live in. In such a case we are sure that we are right; and we 
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leave to you the despairing reflection of being the tool of a miserable 
tyrant. 


COMMON SENSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 12, 1777. 


Vil 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 


There are stages in the business of serious life in which to amuse* is 
cruel, but to deceive is to destroy; and it is of little consequence, in the 
conclusion, whether men deceive themselves, or submit, by a kind of 
mutual consent, to the impositions of each other. That England has long 
been under the influence of delusion or mistake, needs no other proof 
than the unexpected and wretched situation that she is now involved in: 
and so powerful has been the influence, that no provision was ever made 
or thought of against the misfortune, because the possibility of its 
happening was never conceived. 

The general and successful resistance of America, the conquest of 
Burgoyne* and a war in France,* were treated in parliament as the 
dreams of a discontented opposition, or a distempered imagination. They 
were beheld as objects unworthy of a serious thought, and the bare 
intimation of them afforded the ministry a triumph of laughter. Short 
triumph indeed! For everything which has been predicted has happened 
and all that was promised has failed. A long series of politics so 
remarkably distinguished by a succession of misfortunes, without one 
alleviating turn, must certainly have something in it systematically wrong. 
It is sufficient to awaken the most credulous into suspicion, and the most 
obstinate into thought. Either the means in your power are insufficient, 
or the measures ill planned; either the execution has been bad, or the 
thing attempted impracticable; or, to speak more emphatically, either 
you are not able or heaven is not willing. For, why is it that you have not 
conquered us? Who, or what has prevented you? You have had every 
opportunity that you could desire, and succeeded to your utmost wish in 
every preparatory means. Your fleets and armies have arrived in America 
without an accident. No uncommon fortune has intervened. No foreign 
nation has interfered until the time which you had allotted for victory was 
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passed. The opposition, either in or out of parliament, neither 
disconcerted your measures, retarded or diminished your force. They only 
foretold your fate. Every ministerial scheme was carried with as high a 
hand as if the whole nation had been unanimous. Every thing wanted was 
aksed for, and every thing asked for was granted. 

A greater force was not within the compass of your abilities to send, 
and the time you sent it was of all others the most favorable. You were 
then at rest with the whole world beside.* You had the range of every 
court in Europe uncontradicted by us. You amused us with a tale of 
commissioners of peace, and under that disguise collected a numerous 
army and came almost unexpectedly upon us. The force was much 
greater than we looked for; and that which we had to oppose it with, was 
unequal in numbers, badly armed, and poorly disciplined; beside which, 
it was embodied only for a short time and expired within a few months 
after your arrival. We had governments to form; measures to concert; an 
army to train, and every necessary article to import or to create. Our non- 
importation scheme had exhausted our stores, and your command by sea 
intercepted our supplies. We were a people unknown, and unconnected 
with the political world, and strangers to the disposition of foreign 
powers. Could you possibly wish for a more favorable conjunction of 
circumstances? Yet all these have happened and passed away, and, as it 
were, left you with a laugh. There are likewise events of ‘such an original 
nativity as can never happen again, unless a new world should arise from 
the ocean. 

If any thing can be a lesson to presumption, surely the circumstances of 
this war will have their effect. Had Britain been defeated by any 
European power, her pride would have drawn consolation from the 
importance of her conquerors; but in the present case, she is excelled by 
those that she affected to despise, and her own opinions retorting upon 
herself, become an aggravation of her disgrace. Misfortune and 
experience are lost upon mankind, when they produce neither reflection 
nor reformation. Evils, like poisons, have their uses, and there are 
diseases which no other remedy can reach. It has been the crime and folly 
of England to suppose herself invincible, and that, without 
acknowledging or perceiving that a full third of her strength was drawn 
from the country she is now at war with. The arm of Britain has been 
Spoken of as the arm of the Almighty, and she has lived of late as if she 
thought the whole world created for her diversion. Her politics, instead of 
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civilizing, has tended to brutalize mankind, and under the vain, 
unmeaning title of ‘‘Defender of the Faith,’’ she has made war like an 
Indian against the religion of humanity. Her cruelties in the East Indies 
will never be forgotten,* and it is somewhat remarkable that the produce 
of that ruined country,* transported to America, should there kindle up a 
war to punish the destroyer. The chain is continued, though with a 
mysterious kind of uniformity both in the crime and the punishment. The 
latter runs parallel with the former, and time and fate will give it a perfect 
illustration. 

When information is withheld, ignorance becomes a reasonable 
excuse; and one would charitably hope that the people of England do not 
encourage cruelty from choice but from mistake. Their recluse situation, 
surrounded by the sea, preserves them from the calamities of war, and 
keeps them in the dark as to the conduct of their own armies. They see 
not, therefore they feel not. They tell the tale that is told them and believe 
it, and accustomed to no other news than their own, they receive it, 
stripped of its horrors and prepared for the palate of the nation, through 
the channel of the London Gazette. They are made to believe that their 
generals and armies differ from those of other nations, and have nothing 
of rudeness or barbarity in them. They suppose them what they wish 
them to be. They feel a disgrace in thinking otherwise, and naturally 
encourage the belief from a partiality to themselves. There was a time 
when I felt the same prejudices, and reasoned from the same errors; but 
experience, sad and painful experience, has taught me better. What the 
conduct of former armies was, I know not, but what the conduct of the 
present is, I well know. It is low, cruel, indolent and profligate; and had 
the people of America no other cause for separation than what the army 
has occasioned, that alone is cause sufficient. 

The field of politics in England is far more extensive than that of news. 
Men have a right to reason for themselves, and though they cannot 
contradict the intelligence in the London Gazette, they may frame upon it 
what sentiments they please. But the misfortune is, that a general 
ignorance has prevailed over the whole nation respecting America. The 
ministry and the minority have both been wrong. The former was always 
so, the latter only lately so. Politics, to be executively right, must have a 
unity of means and time, and a defect in either overthrows the whole. The 
ministry rejected the plans of the minority while they were practicable, 
and joined in them when they became impracticable. From wrong 
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measures they got into wrong time, and have now completed the circle of 
absurdity by closing it upon themselves. 

I happened to come to America a few months before the breaking out 
of hostilities.” 1 found the disposition of the people such, that they might 
have been led by a thread and governed by a reed. Their suspicion was 
quick and penetrating, but their attachment to Britain was obstinate, and 
it was at that time a kind of treason to speak against it. They disliked the 
ministry, but they esteemed the nation. Their idea of grievance operated 
without resentment, and their single object was reconciliation. Bad as I 
believed the ministry to be, I never conceived them capable of a measure 
so rash and wicked as the commencing of hostilities; much less did I 
imagine the nation would encourage it. I viewed the dispute as a kind of 
law-suit, in which I supposed the parties would find a way either to decide 
or settle it. I had no thoughts of independence or of arms. The world 
could not then have persuaded me that I should be either a soldier or an 
author. If I had any talents for either, they were buried in me, and might 
ever have continued so, had not the necessity of the times dragged and 
driven them into action. I had formed my plan of life, and conceiving 
myself happy, wished every body else so. But when the country, into 
which | had just set my foot, was set on fire about my ears, it was time to 
stir. It was time for every man to stir. Those who had been long settled 
had something to defend; those who had just come had something to 
pursue; and the call and the concern was equal and universal. For in a 
country where all men were once adventurers,* the difference of a few 
years in their arrival could make none in their right. 

The breaking out of hostilities opened a new suspicion in the politics of 
America, which, though at that time very rare, has since been proved to 
be very right. What I allude to is, “‘a secret and fixed determination in the 
British Cabinet to annex America to the crown of England as a 
conquered country.”’ If this be taken as the object, then the whole line of 
conduct pursued by the ministry, though rash in its origin and ruinous in 
its consequences, is nevertheless uniform and consistent in its parts. It 
applies to every case and resolves every difficulty. But if taxation, or any 
thing else, be taken in its room, there is no proportion between the object 
and the charge. Nothing but the whole soil and property of the country 
can be placed as a possible equivalent against the millions which the 
ministry expended. No taxes raised in America could possibly repay it. A 
revenue of two millions sterling a year would not discharge the sum and 
interest accumulated thereon, in twenty years. 
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Reconciliation never appears to have been the wish or the object of the 
administration; they looked on conquest as certain and infallible, and, 
under that persuasion, sought to drive the Americans into what they 
might style a general rebellion, and then, crushing them with arms in 
their hands, reap the rich harvest of a general confiscation, and silence 
them for ever. The dependents at court were too numerous to be provided 
for in England. The market for plunder in the East Indies was over; and 
the profligacy of government required that a new mine should be opened, 
and that mine could be no other than America, conquered and forfeited. 
They had no where else to go. Every other channel was drained; and 
extravagance, with the thirst of a drunkard, was gaping for supplies. 

If the ministry deny this to have been their plan, it becomes them to 
explain what was their plan. For either they have abused us in coveting 
property they never labored for, or they have abused you in expending an 
amazing sum upon an incompetent object. Taxation, as I mentioned 
before, could never be worth the charge of obtaining it by arms; and any 
kind of formal obedience which America could have made, would have 
weighed with the lightness of a laugh against such a load of expense. It is 
therefore most probable that the ministry will at last justify their policy by 
their dishonesty, and openly declare, that their original design was 
conquest: and, in this case, it well becomes the people of England to 
consider how far the nation would have been benefited by the success. 

In a general view, there are few conquests that repay the charge of 
making them, and mankind are pretty well convinced that it can never be 
worth their while to go to war for profit’s sake. If they are made war upon, 
their country invaded, or their existence at stake, it is their duty to defend 
and preserve themselves, but in every other light, and from every other 
cause, is war inglorious and detestable. But to return to the case in 
question— 

When conquests are made of foreign countries, it is supposed that the 
commerce and dominion of the country which made them are extended. 
But this could neither be the object nor the consequence of the present 
war. You enjoyed the whole commerce before. It could receive no pos- 
sible addition by a conquest, but on the contrary, must diminish as the 
inhabitants were reduced in numbers and wealth. You had the same 
dominion over the country which you used to have, and had no complaint 
to make against her for breach of any part of the contract between you or 
her, or contending against any established custom, commercial, poli- 
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tical or territorial. The country and commerce were both your own when 
you began to conquer, in the same manner and form as they had been 
your own a hundred years before. Nations have sometimes been induced 
to make conquests for the sake of reducing the power of their enemies, or 
bringing it to a balance with their own. But this could be no part of your 
plan. No foreign authority was claimed here, neither was any such 
authority suspected by you, or acknowledged or imagined by us. What 
then, in the name of heaven, could you go to war for? Or what chance 
could you possibly have in the event, but either to hold the same country 
which you held before, and that in a much worse condition, or to lose, 
with an amazing expense, what you might have retained without a 
farthing of charges? 

War never can be the interest of a trading nation, any more than 
quarrelling can be profitable to a man in business. But to make war with 
those who trade with us, is like setting a bull-dog upon a customer at the 
shop-door. The least degree of common sense shows the madness of the 
latter, and it will apply with the same force of conviction to the former. 
Piratical nations, having neither commerce or commodities of their own 
to lose, may make war upon all the world, and lucratively find their 
account in it; but it is quite otherwise with Britain: for, besides the 
stoppage of trade in time of war, she exposes more of her own property to 
be lost, than she has the chance of taking from others. Some ministerial 
gentlemen in parliament have mentioned the greatness of her trade as an 
apology for the greatness of her loss. This is miserable politics indeed! 
Because it ought to have been given as a reason for her not engaging in a 
war at first. The coast of America commands the West India trade almost 
as effectually as the coast of Africa does that of the Straits;* and England 
can no more carry on the former without the consent of America, than 
she can the latter without a Mediterranean pass. 

In whatever light the war with America is considered upon commer- 
cial principles, it is evidently the interest of the people of England not to 
support it; and why it has been supported so long, against the clearest 
demonstrations of truth and national advantage, is, to me, and must be 
to all the reasonable world, a matter of astonishment. Perhaps it may be 
said that I live in America, and write this from interest. To this I reply, 
that my principle is universal. My attachment is to all the world, and not 
to any particular part, and if what I advance is right, no matter where or 
who it comes from. We have given the proclamation of your comission- 
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ers a currency in our newspapers, and I have no doubt you will give this 
a place in yours. To oblige and be obliged is fair. 

Betore I dismiss this part of my address, I shall mention one more cir- 
cumstance in which I think the people of England have been equally 
mistaken: and then proceed to other matters. 

There is such an idea existing in the world, as that of national honor, 
and this, falsely understood, is oftentimes the cause of war. In a Christian 
and philosophical sense, mankind seem to have stood still at individual 
civilization, and to retain as nations all the original rudeness of nature. 
Peace by treaty is only a cessation of violence for a reformation of 
sentiment. It is a substitute for a principle that is wanting and ever will be 
wanting till the idea of national honor be rightly understood. As indi- 
viduals we profess ourselves Christians, but as nations we are heathens, 
Romans, and what not. I remember the late Admiral Saunders* declar- 
ing in the House of Commons, and that in the time of peace, ‘That the 
city of Madrid laid in ashes was not a sufficient atonement for the 
Spaniards taking off the rudder of an English sloop of war.”’ I do not ask 
whether this is Christianity or morality, I ask whether it is decency? 
whether it is proper language for a nation to use? In private life we call it 
by the plain name of bullying, and the elevation of rank cannot alter its 
character. It is, I think, exceedingly easy to define what ought to be 
understood by national honor; for that which is the best character for an 
individual is the best character for a nation; and wherever the latter 
exceeds or falls beneath the former, there is a departure from the line of 
true greatness. 


I have thrown out this observation with a design of applying it to Great 
Britain. Her ideas of national honor seem devoid of that benevolence of 
heart, that universal expansion of philanthropy, and that triumph over 
the rage of vulgar prejudice, without which man is inferior to himself, 
and a companion of common animals. To know who she shall regard or 
dislike, she asks what country they are of, what religion they profess, and 
what property they enjoy. Her idea of national honor seems to consist in 
national insult, and that to be a great people, is to be neither a Christian, 
a philosopher, or a gentleman, but to threaten with the rudeness of a 
bear, and to devour with the ferocity of a lion. This perhaps may sound 
harsh and uncourtly, but it is too true, and the more is the pity. 

I mention this only as her general character. But towards America she 
has observed no character at all; and destroyed by her conduct what she 
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assumed in her title. She set out with the title of parent, or mother 
country. The association of ideas which naturally accompany this expres- 
sion, are filled with everything that is fond, tender and forbearing. They 
have an energy peculiar to themselves, and, overlooking the accidental 
attachment of common affections, apply with infinite softness to the first 
feelings of the heart. It is a political term which every mother can feel the 
force of, and every child can judge of. It needs no painting of mine to set 
it off, for nature only can do it justice. 

But has any part of your conduct to America corresponded with the 
title you set up? If in your general national character you are unpolished 
and severe, in this you are inconsistent and unnatural, and you must have 
exceeding false notions of national honor to suppose that the world can 
admire a want of humanity or that national honor depends on the 
violence of resentment, the inflexibility of temper, or the vengeance of 
execution. 

I would willingly convince you, and that with as much temper as the 
times will suffer me to do, that as you opposed your own interest by 
quarrelling with us, so likewise your national honor, rightly conceived and 
understood, was no ways called upon to enter into a war with America; 
had you studied true greatness of heart, the first and fairest ornament of 
mankind, you would have acted directly contrary to all that you have 
done, and the world would have ascribed it to a generous cause. Besides 
which, you had (though with the assistance of this country) secured a 
powerful name by the last war.*You were known and dreaded abroad; 
and it would have been wise in you to have suffered the world to have 
slept undisturbed under that idea. It was to you a force existing without 
expense. It produced to you all the advantages of real power; and you 
were stronger through the universality of that charm, than any future 
fleets and armies may probably make you. Your greatness was so secured 
and interwoven with your silence that you ought never to have awakened 
mankind, and had nothing to do but to be quiet. Had you been true poli- 
ticians you would have seen all this, and continued to draw from the 
magic of a name, the force and authority of a nation. ‘ 

Unwise as you were in breaking the charm, you were still more unwise 
in the manner of doing it. Samson only told the secret, but you have 
performed the operation; you have shaven your own head* and wantonly 
thrown away the locks. America was the hair from which the charm was 
drawn that infatuated the world. You ought to have quarrelled with no 
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power; but with her upon no account. You had nothing to fear from any 
condescension you might make. You might have humored her, even if 
there had been no justice in her claims, without any risk to your 
reputation; for Europe, fascinated by your fame, would have ascribed it 
to your benevolence, and America, intoxicated by the grant, would have 
slumbered in her fetters. 

But this method of studying the progress of the passions, in order to 
ascertain the probable conduct of mankind, is a philosophy in politics 
which those who preside at St. James’s* have no conception of. They 
know no other influence than corruption and reckon all their probabili- 
ties from precedent. A new case is to them a new world, and while they 
are seeking for a parallel they get lost. The talents of Lord Mansfield* 
can be estimated at best no higher than those of a sophist. He under- 
stands the subtleties but not the elegance of nature; and by continually 
viewing mankind through the cold medium of the law, never thinks of 
penetrating into the warmer region of the mind. As for Lord North,* it is 
his happiness to have in him more philosophy than sentiment, for he 
bears flogging like a top, and sleeps the better for it. His punishment 
becomes his support, for while he suffers the lash for his sins, he keeps 
himself up by twirling about. In politics, he is a good arithmetician, and 
in every thing else nothing at all. 

There is one circumstance which comes so much within Lord North’s 
province as a financier, that I am surprised it should escape him, which 
is, the different abilities of the two countries in supporting the expense; 
for, strange as it may seem, England is not a match for America in this 
particular. By a curious kind of revolution in accounts, the people of 
England seem to mistake their poverty for their riches; that is, they 
reckon their national debt as a part of their national wealth. They make 
the same kind of error which a man would do, who after mortgaging his 
estate, should add the money borrowed, to the full value of the estate, in 
order to count up his worth, and in this case he would conceive that he 
got rich by running into debt. Just thus it is with England. The 
government owed at the beginning of this war one hundred and 
thirty-five millions sterling, and though the individuals to whom it was 
due had a right to reckon their shares as so much private property, yet to 
the nation collectively it was so much poverty. There are as effectual 
limits to public debts as to private ones, for when once the money 
borrowed is so great as to require the whole yearly revenue to discharge 
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the interest thereon, there is an end to further borrowing; in the same 
manner as when the interest of a man’s debts amounts to the yearly 
income of his estate, there is an end to his credit. This is nearly the case 
with England, the interest of her present debt being at least equal to one 
half of her yearly revenue, so that out of ten millions annually 
collected by taxes, she has but five that she can call her own. The very 
reverse of this was the case with America; she began the war without any 
debt upon her, and in order to carry it on, she neither raised money by 
taxes, nor borrowed it upon interest, but created it; and her situation at 
this time continues so much the reverse of yours that taxing would make 
her rich, whereas it would make you poor. When we shall have sunk the 
sum which we have created, we shall then be out of debt, be just as rich as 
when we began, and all the while we are doing it shall feel no difference, 
because the value will rise as the quantity decreases. 


There was not a country in the world so capable of bearing the expense 
of a war as America; not only because she was not in debt when she 
began, but because the country is young and capable of infinite improve- 
ment, and has an almost boundless tract of new lands in store; whereas 
England has got to her extent of age and growth, and has not unoccu- 
pied land or property in reserve. The one is like a young heir coming to a 
large improvable estate; the other like an old man whose chances are 
over, and his estate mortgaged for half its worth. 

In the second number of the Crisis, which I find has been republished 
in England, I endeavored to set forth the impracticability of conquering 
America. I stated every case, that I conceived could possibly happen, and 
ventured to predict its consequences. As my conclusions were drawn not 
artfully, but naturally, they have all proved to be true. I was upon the 
spot; knew the politics of America, her strength and resources, and by a 
train of services, the best in my power to render, was honored with the 
friendship of the congress, the army and the people, I considered the 
cause a just one. I know and feel it a just one, and under that confidence 
never made my own profit or loss an object. My endeavor was to have the 
matter well understood on both sides, and I conceived myself tendering a 
general service, by setting forth to the one the impossibility of being 
conquered, and to the other the impossibility of conquering. Most of the 
arguments made use of by the ministry for supporting the war, are the 
very arguments that ought to have been used against supporting it; and 
the plans, by which they thought to conquer, are the very plans in which 
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they were sure to be defeated. They have taken every thing up at the 
wrong end. Their ignorance is astonishing, and were you in my situation 
you would see it. They may, perhaps, have your confidence, but I am 
persuaded that they would make very indifferent members of Congress. I 
know what England is, and what America is, and from the compound 
of knowledge, am better enabled to judge, of the issue than what the king 
or any of his ministers can be. 

In this number I have endeavored to show the ill policy and 
disadvantages of the war. I believe many of my remarks are new. Those 
which are not so, I have studied to improve and place in a manner that 
may be clear and striking. Your failure is, ] am persuaded, as certain as 
fate. America is above your reach. She is at least your equal in the world, 
and her independence neither rests upon your consent, nor can it be 
prevented by your arms. In short, you spend your substance in vain, and 
impoverish yourselves without a hope. 

But suppose you had conquered America, what advantages, collective- 
ly or individually, as merchants, manufacturers, or conquerors, could you 
have looked for? This is an object you seemed never to have attended to. 
Listening for the sound of victory, and led away by the frenzy of arms, you 
neglected to reckon either the cost or the consequences. You must all pay 
towards the expense; the poorest among you must bear his share, and it is 
both your right and your duty to weigh seriously the matter. Had America 
been conquered, she might have been parcelled out in grants to the 
favorites at court, but no share of it would have fallen to you. Your taxes 
would not have been lessened, because she would have been in no 
condition to have paid any towards your relief. We are rich by contri- 
vance of our own, which would have ceased as soon as you became 
masters. Our paper money* will be of no use in England, and silver and 
gold we have none. In the last war you made many conquests, but were 
any of your taxes lessened thereby? On the contrary, were you not taxed 
to pay for the charge of making them, and has not the same been the case 
in every war? 

To the Parliament I wish to address myself. i in a more particular 
manner. They appear to have supposed themselves partners in the chase, 
and to have hunted with the lion from an expectation of a right in the 
booty; but in this it is most probable they would, as legislators, have been 
disappointed. The case is quite a new one, and many unforeseen 
difficulties would have arisen thereon. The Parliament claimed a 
legislative right over America, and the war originated from that pretence. 
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But the army is supposed to belong to the crown, and if America had 
been conquered through their means, the claim of the legislature would 
have been suffocated in the conquest. Ceded, or conquered, countries are 
supposed to be out of the authority of Parliament. Taxation is exercised 
over them by prerogative and not by law. It was attempted to be done in 
the Grenadas*a few years ago, and the only reason why it was not done 
was because the crown had made a prior relinquishment of its claim. 
Therefore, Parliament have been all this while supporting measures for 
the establishment of their authority, in the issue of which, they would 
have been triumphed over by the prerogative. This might have opened a 
new and interesting opposition between the Parliament and the crown. 
The crown would have said that it conquered for itself, and that to 
conquer for Parliament was an unknown case. The Parliament might 
have replied, that America not being a foreign country, but a country in 
rebellion, could not be said to be conquered, but reduced; and thus 
continued their claim by disowning the term. The crown might have 
rejoined, that however America might be considered at first, she became 
foreign at last by a declaration of independence, and a treaty with 
France;* and that her case being, by that treaty, put within the law of 
nations, was out of the law of Parliament, who might have maintained, 
that as their claim over America had never been surrendered, so neither 
could it be taken away. The crown might have insisted, that though the 
claim of Parliament could not be taken away, yet, being an inferior, it 
might be superseded; and that, whether the claim was withdrawn from 
the object, or the object taken from the claim, the same separation 
ensued; and that America being subdued after a treaty with France, was 
to all intents and purposes a regal conquest, and of course the sole 
property of the king. The Parliament, as the legal delegates of the people, 
might have contended against the term “‘inferior’’, and rested the case 
upon the antiquity of power, and this would have brought on a set of very 
interesting and rational questions. 

ist, What is the original fountain of power and honor in any country? 

2d, Whether the prerogative does not belong to the people? ° 

3d, Whether there is any such thing as the English constitution? 

4th, Of what use is the crown to the people? 

5th, Whether he who invented a crown was not an enemy to mankind? 

6th, Whether it is not a shame for a man to spend a million a year and 
do no good for it, and whether the money might not be better applied? 
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7th, Whether such a man is not better dead than alive? 

8th, Whether a Congress, constituted like that of America, is not the 
most happy and consistent form of government in the world?—With a 
number of others of the same import. 

In short, the contention about the dividend might have distracted the 
nation; for nothing is more common than to agree in the conquest and 
quarrel for the prize; therefore it is, perhaps, a happy circumstance, that 
our successes have prevented the dispute. 

If the Parliament had been thrown out in their claim, which it is most 
probable they would, the nation likewise would have been thrown out in 
their expectation; for as the taxes would have been laid on by the crown 
without the Parliament, the revenue arising therefrom, if any could have 
arisen, would not have gone into the exchequer, but into the privy purse, 
and so far from lessening the taxes, would not even have been added to 
them, but served only as pocket money to the crown. The more I reflected 
on this matter, the more I am satisfied at the blindness and ill policy of 
my countrymen, whose wisdom seems to operate without discernment, 
and their strength without an object. 

To the great bulwark of the nation, I mean the mercantile and 
manufacturing part thereof, I likewise present my address. It is your 
interest to see America an independent, and not a conquered country. If 
conquered, she is ruined; and if ruined, poor; consequently the trade will 
be a trifle, and her credit doubtful. If independent, she flourishes, and 
from her flourishing must your profits arise. It matters nothing to you 
who governs America, if your manufactures find a consumption there. 
Some articles will consequently be obtained from other places, and it is 
right that they should; but the demand for others will increase, by the 
great influx of inhabitants which a state of independence and peace will 
occasion, and in the final event you may be enriched. The commerce of 
America is perfectly free, and ever will be so. She will consign away no 
part of it to any nation. She has not to her friends, and certainly will not 
to her enemies, though it is probable that your narrow-minded 
politicians, thinking to please you thereby, may some time or other 
unnecessarily make such a proposal. Trade flourishes best when it is free, 
and it is weak policy to attempt to fetter it. Her treaty with France is on 
the most liberal and generous principles, and the French, in their conduct 
towards her, have proved themselves to be philosophers, politicians, and 
gentlemen. 
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To the ministry I likewise address myself. You, gentlemen, have 
studied the ruin of vour country, from which it is not within your abilities 
to rescue her. Your attempts to recover her are as ridiculous as your plans 
which involved her are detestable. The commissioners, being about to 
depart, will probably bring you this, and with it my sixth number, 
addressed to them;* and in so doing they carry back more Common Sense 
than they brought, and you likewise will have more than when you sent 
them. 

Having thus addressed you severally, I conclude by addressing you 
collectively. It is a long lane that has no turning. A period of sixteen years 
of misconduct and misfortune,* is certainly long enough for any one 
nation to suffer under; and upon a supposition that war is not declared 
between France and you, I beg to place a line of conduct before you that 
will easily lead you out of all your troubles. It has been hinted before, and 
cannot be too much attended to. 

Suppose America had remained unknown to Europe till the present 
year, and that Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander¥* in another voyage round the 
world, had made the first discovery of her, in the same condition that 
she is now in, of arts, arms, numbers, and civilization. What, I ask, 
in that case, would have been your conduct towards her? For that 
will point out.what it ought to be now. The problems and their solutions 
are equal, and the right line of the one is the parallel of the other. 
The question takes in every circumstance that can possibly arise. It 
reduces politics to a simple thought, and is moreover a mode of 
investigation, in which, while you are studying your interest the simplicity 
of the case will cheat you into good temper. You have nothing to do but to 
suppose that you have found America, and she appears found to your 
hand, and while in the joy of your heart you stand still to admire her, the 
path of politics rises straight before you. 

Were I disposed to paint a contrast, I could easily set off what you have 
done in the present case, against what you would have done in that case, 
and by justly opposing them, conclude a picture that would make you 
blush. But, as, when any of the prouder passions are hurt, it is much 
better philosophy to let a man slip into a good temper than to attack him 
in a bad one, for that reason, therefore, I only state the case, and leave 
you to reflect upon it. 


To go a little back into politics, it will be found that the true interest of 
Britain lay in proposing and promoting the independence of America 
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immediately after the last peace; for the expense which Britain had then 
incurred by defending America as her own dominions, ought to have 
shown her the policy and necessity of changing the style of the country, as 
the best probable method of preventing future wars and expense, and the 
only method by which she could hold the commerce without the charge of 
sovereignty. Besides which, the title which she assumed, of parent 
country, led to, and pointed out the propriety, wisdom and advantage of a 
separation; for, as in private life, children grow into men, and by setting 
up for themselves, extend and secure the interest of the whole family, so 
in the settlement of colonies large enough to admit of maturity, the same 
policy should be pursued, and the same consequences would follow. 
Nothing hurts the affections both of parents and children so much, as 
living too closely connected, and keeping up the distinction too long. 
Domineering will not do over those, who, by a progress in life, have 
become equal in rank to their parents, that is, when they have families of 
their own; and though they may conceive themselves the subjects of their 
advice, will not suppose them the objects of their government. I do not, by 
drawing this parallel, mean to admit the title of parent country, because, 
if it is due any where, it is due to Europe collectively, and the first settlers 
trom England were driven here by persecution* I mean only to introduce 
the term for the sake of policy and to show from your title the line of your 
interest. 

When you saw the state of strength and opulence, and that by her own 
industry, which America arrived at, you ought to have advised her to set 
up for herself, and proposed an alliance of interest with her, and in so 
doing you would have drawn, and that at her own expense, more real 
advantage, and more military supplies and assistance, both of ships and 
men, than from any weak and wrangling government that you could 
exercise over her. In short, had you studied only the domestic politics of a 
family, you would have learned how to govern the state; but, instead of 
this easy and natural line, you flew out into every thing which was wild 
and outrageous, till, by following the passion and stupidity of the pilot, 
you wrecked the vessel within sight of the shore. 

Having shown what you ought to have done, I now proceed to show why 
it was not done. The caterpillar circle of the court had an interest to 
pursue, distinct from, and opposed to yours; for though by the 
independence of America and an alliance therewith, the trade would have 
continued, if not.increased, as in many articles neither country can go to a 
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better market, and though by defending and protecting herself, she 
would have been no expense to you, and consequently your national 
charges would have decreased, and your taxes might have been 
proportionably lessened thereby; yet the striking off so many places from 
the court calendar was put in opposition to the interest of the nation. The 
loss of thirteen government ships,* with their appendages, here and in 
England is a shocking sound in the ear of a hungry courtier. Your present 
king and ministry will be the ruin of you; and you had better risk a 
revolution and call a Congress, than be thus led on from madness to 
despair, and from despair to ruin. America has set you the example, and 
you may follow it and be free. 

I now come to the last part, a war with France. This is what no man in 
his senses will advise you to, and all good men would wish to prevent. 
Whether France will declare war against you, is not for me in this place to 
mention, or to hint, even if] knew it; but it must be madness in you to do 
it first. The matter is come now to a full crisis, and peace is easy if 
willingly set about. Whatever you may think, France has behaved 
handsomely to you. She would have been unjust to herself to have acted 
otherwise than she did; and having accepted our offer of alliance she gave 
you genteel notice of it. There was nothing in her conduct reserved or 
indelicate, and while she announced her determination to support her 
treaty, she left you to give the first offence. America, on her part, has 
exhibited a character of firmness to the world. Unprepared and unarmed, 
without form or government, she singly opposed a nation that 
domineered over half the globe. The greatness of the deed demands 
respect; and though you may feel resentment, you are compelled both to 
wonder and admire. 

Here | rest my arguments and finish my address. Such as it is, it is a 
gift, and you are welcome. It was always my design to dedicate a Crisis 
to you, when the time should come that would properly make it a Crisis; 
and when, likewise, I should catch myself in a temper to write it, and sup- 
pose you in a condition to read it. That time has now arrived, and with 
it the opportunity for conveyance. For the commissioners—poor commis- 
sioners! having proclaimed, that ‘yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
by overthrown,”’* have waited out the date, and discontented with 
their God, are returning to their gourd. And all the harm I wish them is, 
that it may not wither about their ears, and that they may not make their 
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P.S.—Though in the tranquillity of my mind I have concluded with a 
laugh, yet I have something to mention to the commissioners, which, to 
them, is serious and worthy their attention. Their authority is derived 
from an Act of Parliament, which likewise describes and limits their 
official powers. Their commission, therefore, is only a recital, and 
personal investiture,* of those powers, or a nomination and description of 
the persons who are to execute them. Had it contained any thing contrary 
to, or gone beyond the line of, the written law from which it is derived, 
and by which it is bound, it would, by the English constitution, have been 
treason in the crown, and the king been subject to an impeachment. He 
dared not, therefore, put in his commission what you have put in your 
proclamation, that is, he dared not have authorised you in that 
commission to burn and destroy any thing in America. You are both in 
the act and in the commission styled commissioners for restoring peace, 
and the methods for doing it are there pointed out. Your last 
proclamation is signed by you as commissioners under that act. You 
make Parliament the patron of its contents. Yet, in the body of it, you 
insert matters contrary both to the spirit and letter of the act, and what 
likewise your king dared not have put in his commission to you. The state 
of things in England, gentlemen, is too ticklish for you to run hazards. 
You are accountable to Parliament for the execution of that act according 
to the letter of it. Your heads may pay for breaking it, for you certainly 
have broke it by exceeding it. And as a friend, who would wish you to 
escape the paw of the lion, as well as the belly of the whale” I civilly hint 
to you, to keep within compass. 

Sir Harry Clinton,” strictly speaking, is as accountable as the rest; for 
though a general, he is likewise a commissioner, acting under a superior 
authority. His first obedience is due to the act; and his plea of being a 
general, will not and cannot clear him as a commissioner, for that would 
suppose the crown, in its single capacity, to have a power of dispensing 
with an Act of Parliament. Your situation, gentlemen, is nice and critical, 
and the more so because England is unsettled. Take heed! Remember the 
times of Charles the First!” For Laud and Stafford fell* by trusting to a 
hope like yours. 

Having thus shown you the danger of your proclamation, I now show 
you the folly of it. The means contradict your design: you threaten to lay 
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waste, in order to render America a useless acquisition of alliance to 
France. I reply, that the more destruction you commit (if you could do it) 
the more valuable to France you make that alliance. You can destroy only 
houses and goods; and by so doing you increase our demand upon her for 
materials and merchandise; for the wants of one nation, provided it has 
jreedom and credit, naturally produce riches to the other; and, as you can 
neither ruin the land nor prevent the vegetation, you would increase the 
exportation of our produce in payment, which would be to her a new fund 
of wealth. In short, had you cast about for a plan on purpose to enrich 
your enemies, you could not have hit upon a better. 


COMMON SENSE. 


XIII 
THOUGHTS ON THE PEACE, 
AND THE PROBABLE 
ADVANTAGES THEREOF 


“The times that tried men’s souls,’’! are over—and the greatest and 
completest revolution the world ever knew, gloriously and happily 
accomplished. 

But to pass from the extremes of danger to safety—from the tumult of 
war to the tranquillity of peace, though sweet in contemplation, requires 
a gradual composure of the senses to receive it. Even calmness has the 
power of stunning, when it opens too instantly upon us. The long and 
raging hurricane that should cease in a moment, would leave us in a 
state rather of wonder than enjoyment; and some moments of recol- 
lection must pass, before we could be capable of tasting the felicity of 
repose. There are but few instances, in which the mind is fitted for 
sudden transitions: it takes in its pleasures by reflection and comparison 
and those must have time to act, before the relish for new scenes is 
complete. 

In the present case—the mighty magnitude of the object—the various 
uncertainties of fate it has undergone—the numerous and complicated 


' “These are the times that try men’s souls,” The Crisis No. 1, published 
December, 1776. - Author. 
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dangers we have suffered or escaped—the eminence we now stand on, and 
the vast prospect before us, must all conspire to impress us with 
contemplation. 

To see it in our power to make a world happy—to teach mankind the 
art of being so—to exhibit, on the theatre of the universe a character 
hitherto unknown—and to have, as it were, a new creation intrusted to 
our hands, are honors that command reflection, and can neither be too 
highly estimated, nor too gratefully received. 

In this pause then of recollection—while the storm is ceasing, and the 
long agitated mind vibrating to a rest, let us look back on the scenes we 
have passed, and learn from experience what is yet to be done. 

Never, I say, had a country so many openings to happiness as this. Her 
setting out in life, like the rising of a fair morning, was unclouded and 
promising. Her cause was good. Her principles just and liberal. Her 
temper serene and firm. Her conduct regulated by the nicest steps, and 
everything about her wore the mark of honor. It is not every country 
(perhaps there is not another in the world) that can boast so fair an origin. 
Even the first settlement of America corresponds with the character of 
the revolution.” Rome, once the proud mistress of the universe, was 
originally a band of ruffians. Plunder and rapine made her rich, and her 
oppression of millions made her great. But America need never be 
ashamed to tell her birth, nor relate the stages by which she rose to 
empire. 

The remembrance, then, of what is past, if it operates rightly, must 
inspire her with the most laudable of all ambition, that of adding to the 
fair fame she began with. The world has seen her great in adversity; 
Struggling, without a thought of yielding, beneath accumulated 
difficulties, bravely, nay proudly, encountering distress, and rising in 
resolution as the storm increased. All this is justly due to her, for her 
fortitude has merited the character. Let, then, the world see that she can 
bear prosperity: and that her honest virtue in time of peace, is equal to 
the bravest virtue in time of war. 

She is now descending to the scenes of quiet and domestic life. Not 
beneath the cypress shade of disappointment,* but to enjoy in her own 
land, and under her own vine, the sweet of her labors, and the reward of 
her toil.—tn this situation, may she never forget that a fair national 
reputation is of as much importance as independence. That it possesses a 
charm that wins upon the world, and makes even enemies civil. That it 
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gives a dignity which is often superior to power, and commands reverence 
where pomp and splendor fail. 

It would be a circumstance ever to be lamented and never to be 
forgotten, were a single blot, from any cause whatever, suffered to fall on 
a revolution, which to the end of time must be an honor to the age that 
accomplished it: and which has contributed more to enlighten the world, 
and diffuse a spirit of freedom and liberality among mankind, than any 
human event (if this may be called one) that ever preceded it. 

It is not among the least of the calamities of a long continued war, that 
it unhinges the mind from those nice sensations which at other times 
appear so amiable. The continual spectacle of woe blunts the finer 
feelings, and the necessity of bearing with the sight, renders it familiar. In 
like manner, are many of the moral obligations of society weakened, till 
the custom of acting by necessity becomes an apology, where it is truly a 
crime. Yet let but a nation conceive rightly of its character, and it will be 
chastely just in protecting it. None ever began with a fairer than America 
and none can be under a greater obligation to preserve it. 

The debt which America has contracted, compared with the cause 
she has gained, and the advantages to flow from it, ought scarcely to 
be mentioned. She has it in her choice to do, and to live as happily as 
she pleases. The world is in her hands. She has no foreign power to 
monopolize her commerce, perplex her legislation, or control her 
prosperity. The struggle is over, which must one day have happened, 
and, perhaps, never could have happened at a better time.’ And instead 


' That the revolution began at the exact period of time best fitted to 
the purpose, is sufficiently proved by the event. - But the great hinge on 
which the whole machine turned, is the Union of the States: and this union 
was naturally produced by the inability of any one state to support itself 
against any foreign enemy without the assistance of the rest. 

Had the states severally been less able than they were when the war 
began, their united strength would not have been equal to the undertaking, 
and they must in all human probability have failed.- And, on the other 
hand, had they severally been more able, they might not have seen, or, 
what is more, might not have felt, the necessity of uniting: and, either by 
attemting to stand alone or in small confederacies, would have been separately 
conquered. 

Now, as we cannot see a time (and many years must pass away before 
it can arrive) when the strength of any one state, or several united, can be 
equal to the whole of the present United States, and as we have seen the 
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of a domineering master, she has gained an ally whose exemplary 
greatness, and universal liberality, have extorted a confession even from 
her enemies. 

With the blessings of peace, independence, and an_ universal 
commerce, the states, individually and collectively, will have leisure and 
opportunity to regulate and establish their domestic concerns, and to put 
it beyond the power of calumny to throw the least reflection on their 
honor. Character is much easier kept than recovered, and that man, if 
any such there be, who, from sinister views, or littleness of soul, lends 
unseen his hand to injure it, contrives a wound it will never be in his 
power to heal. 

As we have established an inheritance for posterity, let that inheritance 
descend, with every mark of an honorable conveyance. The little it will 
cost, compared with the worth of the states, the greatness of the object, 
and the value of the national character, will be a profitable exchange. 

But that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtful, penetrating 
mind, and which includes and renders easy all inferior concerns, is the 


extreme difficulty of collectively prosecuting the war to a successful issue, 
and preserving our national importance in the world, therefore, from 
the experience we have a waste of wisdom, be strongly impressed with the 
advantage, as well as the necessity of strengthening that happy union which 
had been our salvation, and without which we should have been a ruined 
people. 

While I was writing this note, I cast my eye on the pamphlet, Common 
Sense, from which I shall make an extract, as it exactly applies to the case. 
It is as follows: 

“I have never met with a man, either in England or America, who has . 
not confessed it as his opinion that a separation between the countries 
would take place one time or other; and there is no instance in which we 
have shown less judgment, than in endeavoring to describe what we call the 
ripeness or fitness of the continent for independence. 

“As all men allow the measure, and differ only in their opinion of the 
time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, take a general survey of things, 
and endeavor, if possible, to find out the very time. But we need not to go 
far, the inquiry ceases at once, for, the time has found us. The general 
concurrence, the glorious union of all things prove the fact. 

“It is not in numbers, but in a union, that our great strength lies. 
The continent is just arrived at that pitch of strength, in which no single 
colony is able to support itself, and the whole, when united, can accomplish 
the matter; and either more or less than this, might be fatal in its effects.” - 
Author. 
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UNION OF THE STATES. On this our great national character 
depends. It is this which must give us importance abroad and security at 
home. It is through this only that we are, or can be nationally known in 
the world; it is the flag of the United States which renders our ships and 
commerce safe on the seas, or in a foreign port. Our Mediterranean 
passes must be obtained under the same style. All our treaties, whether of 
alliance, peace, or commerce, are formed under the sovereignty of the 
United States, and Europe knows us by no other name or title. 

The division of the empire into states is for our own convenience, but 
abroad this distinction ceases. The affairs of each state are local. They 
can go no further than to itself. And were the whole worth of even the 
richest of them expended in revenue, it would not be sufficient to support 
sovereignty against a foreign attack. In short, we have no other national 
soverignty than as United States. It would even be fatal for us if we 
had—too expensive to be maintained, and impossible to be supported. 
Individuals, or individual states, may call themselves what they please; 
but the world, and especially the world of enemies, is not to be held in 
awe by the whistling of a name. Sovereignty must have power to protect 
all the parts that compose and constitute it; and as UNITED STATES 
we are equal to the importance of the title, but otherwise we are not. Our 
union, well and wisely regulated and cemented, is the cheapest way of 
being great—the easiest way of being powerful, and the happiest 
invention in government which the circumstances of America can 
admit of.—Because it collects from each state, that which, by being 
inadequate, can be of no use to it, and forms an aggregate that serves 
for all. 

The states of Holland are an unfortunate instance of the effects of 
individual sovereignty.* Their disjointed condition exposes them to 
numerous intrigues, losses, calamities, and enemies; and the almost 
impossibility of bringing their measures to a decision, and that decision 
into execution, is to them, and would be to us, a source of endless 
misfortune. 

It is with confederated states as with individuals in society; something 
must be yielded up to make the whole secure. In this view of things we 
gain by what we give, and draw an annua! interest greater than the 
capital.—I ever feel myself hurt when I hear the union, that great 
palladium of our liberty and safety, the least irreverently spoken of. It is 
the most sacred thing in the constitution of America, and that which 
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every man should be most proud and tender of. Our citizenship in the 
United States is our national character. Our citizenship in any particular 
state is only our local distinction. By the latter we are known at home, by 
the former to the world. Our great title is AMERICANS—our inferior 
one varies with the place. 

So far as my endeavors could go, they have all been directed to 
conciliate the affections, unite the interests, and draw and keep the mind 
of the country together; and the better to assist in this foundation work of 
the revolution, I have avoided all places of profit or office, either in the 
state I live in, or in the United States; kept myself at a distance from all 
parties and party connections, and even disregarded all private and 
inferior concerns: and when we take into view the great work which we 
have gone through, and feel, as we ought to feel, the just importance of it, 
we shall then see, that the little wranglings and indecent contentions of 
personal parley, are as dishonorable to our characters, as they are 
injurious to our repose. 

It was the cause of America that made me an author. The force with 
which it struck my mind, and the dangerous condition the country 
appeared to me in, by courting an impossible and an unnatural 
reconciliation with those who were determined to reduce her, instead of 
striking out into the only line that could cement and save her, A 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, made it impossible for me, 
feeling as I did, to be silent: and if, in the course of more than seven years, 
I have rendered her any service, I have Jikewise added something to the 
reputation of literature, by freely and disinterestedly employing it in the 
great cause of mankind, and showing that there may be genius without 
prostitution. 

Independence always appeared to me practicable and probable, 
provided the sentiment of the country” could be formed and held to the 
object: and there is no instance in the world, where a people so extended, 
and wedded to former habits of thinking, and under such a variety of 
circumstances, were so instantly and effectually pervaded, by a turn in 
politics, as in the case of independence; and who supported their opinion, 
undiminished, through such a succession of good and ill fortune, till they 
crowned it with success. 

But as the scenes of war are closed, and every man preparing for home 
and happier times, I therefore take my leave of the subject. I have most 
sincerely followed it from beginning to end, and through all its turns and 
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windings: and whatever country I may hereafter be in, I shall always feel 
an honest pride at the part I have taken and acted, and a gratitude to 
nature and providence for putting it in my power to be of some use to 


mankind. 


COMMON SENSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19. 1783. 
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RIGHTS OF MAN 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President of the United States of America. 


SIR,— 


I present you a small treatise in defense of those 
principles of freedom, which your exemplary virtue 
hath so eminently contributed to establish. That the 
Rights of Man may become as universal as your 
benevolence can wish, and that you may enjoy the 


happiness of seeing the New World regenerate the Old, 
is the prayer of 


SIR, 
Your much obliged, and 


Obidient humble Servant, 
THOMAS PAINE. 
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RIGHTS OF MAN 
Part First 


Among the incivilities by which nations or individuals provoke and 
irritate each other, Mr. Burke’s pamphlet on the French Revolution is an 
extraordinary instance. Neither the people of France, nor the National 
Assembly,* were troubling themselves about the affairs of England, or 
the English Parliament; and that Mr. Burke should commence an 
unprovoked attack upon them, both in Parliament* and in public, is a 
conduct that cannot be pardoned on the score of manners, nor justified 
on that of policy. There is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found in the 
English language, with which Mr. Burke has not loaded the French 
nation and the National Assembly. Every thing which rancor, prejudice, 
ignorance, or knowledge could suggest, are poured forth in the copious 
fury of near four hundred pages. In the strain and on the plan Mr. Burke 
was writing, he might have written on to as many thousands. When the 
tongue or the pen is let loose in a frenzy of passion, it is the man and not 
the subject that becomes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disappointed in the 
opinions he had formed of the affairs of France; but such is the ingenuity 
of his hope, or the malignancy of his despair, that it furnishes him with 
new pretenses to go on. There was a time when it was impossible to make 
Mr. Burke believe there would be any revolution in France. His opinion 
then was, that the French had neither spirit to undertake it, nor fortitude 
to support it; and now that there is one, he seeks an escape by 
condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing the National Assembly, a great 
part of his work is taken up with abusing Dr. Price*(one of the best- 
hearted men that lives), and the two societies in England* known by the 
name of the Revolution Society, and the Society for Constitutional 
Information. 
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Dr. Price had preached a sermon on the 4th of November, 1789, being 
the anniversary of what is called in England the Revolution, which took 
place in 1688.* Mr. Burke, speaking of this sermon, says, ‘“The political 
divine proceeds dogmatically to assert that, by the principles of the 
Revolution, the people of England have acquired three fundamental 
rights: 

“1. To choose our own governors. 

“2. To cashier them for misconduct. 

“3. To frame a government for ourselves.”’ 

Dr. Price does not say that the right to do these things exists in this or 
in that person, or in this or in that description of persons, but that it 
exists in the whole; that it is a right resident in the nation. Mr.Burke, on 
the contrary, denies that such a right exists in the nation, either in whole 
or in part, or that it exists any where; and, what is still more strange and 
marvelous, he says, “that the people of England utterly disclaim such a 
right, and that they will resist the practical assertion of it with their lives 
and fortunes.” 

That men should take up arms, and spend their lives and fortunes, not 
to maintain their rights, but to maintain they have not rights, is an 
entirely new species of discovery, and suited to the paradoxical genius of 
Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the people of 
England had no such rights, and that such rights do not now exist in the 
nation, either in whole or in part, or any where at all, is of the same 
marvelous and monstrous kind with what he has already said; for his 
arguments are, that the persons, or the generation of persons, in whom 
they did exist, are dead, and with them the right is dead also. 

To prove this, he quotes a declaration made by Parliament about a 
hundred years ago, to William and Mary,* in these words: “The Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of the people 
aforesaid,” (meaning the people of England then living) ‘‘most humbly 
and faithfully submit themselves, their heirs and posterities, for EVER.” 
He also quotes a clause of another act of Parliament made in the same 
reign, the terms of which, he says, ‘‘bind us,’’ (meaning the people of that 
day) ‘‘our heirs and our posterity, to them, their heirs and posterity, to the 
end of time.” 

Mr. Burke conceives his point sufficiently established by producing 
these clauses, which he enforces by saying that they exclude the right of 
the nation for ever. And not yet content with making such declarations, 
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repeated over and over again, he further says, “that if the people of 
England possessed such a right before the Revolution,” (which he 
acknowledges to have been the case, not only in England but throughout 
Europe, at an early period,) “‘yet that the English nation did, at the time 
of the Revolution, most solemnly renounce and abdicate it, for 
themselves, and for all their posterity, for ever.” 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn from his horrid 
principles, not only to the English nation, but to the French Revolution 
and the National Assembly, and charges that august, illuminated and 
illuminating body of men with the epithet of usurpers, I shall, sans 
cérémonie,” place another system of principles in opposition to his. 

The English Parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, which, for 
themselves and their constituents, they had a right to do, and which it 
appeared right should be done: But, in addition to this right, which they 
possessed by delegation, they set up another right by assumption, that of 
binding and controlling posterity to the end of time. 

The case, therefore, divides itself into two parts; the right which they 
possessed by delegation, and the right which they set up by assumption. 
The first is admitted; but with respect to the second, I reply:— 

There never did, there never will, and there never can exist a 
parliament, or any description of men* or any generation of men, in any 
country, possessed of the right or the power of binding and controlling 
posterity to the “end of time,” or of commanding forever how the world 
shall be governed, or who shall govern it; and therefore, all such clauses, 
acts or declarations, by which the makers of them attempt to do what 
they have neither the right nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, 
are in themselves null and void. 

Every age and generation must be as free to act for itself, in all cases, as 
the ages and generation which preceded it. The vanity and presumption 
of governing beyond the grave, is the most ridiculous and insolent of all 
tyrannies. 

Man has no property in man; neither has any generation a property in 
the generations which are to follow. The Parliament or the people of 
1688, or of any other period, had no more right to dispose of the people of 
the present day, or to bind or to control them in any shape whatever, than 
the Parliament or the people of the present day have to dispose of, bind, 
or contro] those who are to live a hundred or a thousand years hence. 

Every generation is, and must be, competent to all the purposes which 
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its occasions require. It is the living, and not the dead, that are to be 
accommodated. When man ceases to be, his power and his wants cease 
with him; and having no longer any participation in the concerns of this 
world, he has no longer any authority in directing who shall be its 
governors, or how its government shall be organized, or how 
administered. 

I am not contending for nor against any form of government, nor for 
nor against any party here or elsewhere. That which a whole nation 
chooses to do, it has a right to do. Mr. Burke says, No. Where then does 
the right exist? 1 am contending for the rights of the livmg, and against 
their being willed away, and controlled and contracted for, by the 
manuscript assumed authority of the dead; and Mr. Burke is contending 
for the authority of the dead over the rights and freedom of the living. 

There was a time when kings disposed of their crowns by will upon 
their death-beds, and consigned the people, like beasts of the field, to 
whatever successor they appointed. This is now so exploded* as scarcely 
to be remembered, and so monstrous as hardly to be believed. But the 
parliamentary clauses upon which Mr. Burke builds his political church, 
are of the same nature. 

The laws of every country must be analogous to some common 
principle. In England, no parent or master, nor all the authority of 
Parliament, omnipotent as it has called itself, can bind or control the 
personal freedom even of an individual beyond the age of twenty-one 
years. On what ground of right, then, could the Parliament of 1688, or 
any other parliament, bind all posterity for ever? 

Those who have quitted the world, and those who are not yet arrived in 
it, are as remote from each other, as the utmost stretch of moral 
imagination can conceive. What possible obligation, then, can exist 
between them; what rule or principle can be laid down, that two 
nonentities, the one out of existence, and the other not in, and who never 
can meet in this world, that the one should control the other to the end of 
time? 

In England, it is said that money cannot be taken out of the pockets of 
the people without their consent. But who authorized, or who could 
authorize the Parliament of 1688 to control and take away the freedom of 
posterity, and limit and confine their right of acting in certain cases for 
ever, who were not in existence to give or to withhold their consent? 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the understanding of man, 
than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, and he tells the 
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world to come, that a certain body of men, who existed a hundred years 
ago, made a law; and that there does not now exist in the nation, nor ever 
will, nor ever can, a power to alter it. Under how many subtilties, or 
absurdities, has the divine right to govern been imposed on the credulity 
of mankind! 

Mr. Burke has discovered a new one, and he has shortened his journey 
to Rome,* by appealing to the power of this infallible Parliament of 
former days; and he produces what it has done, as of divine authority; for 
that power must certainly be more than human, which no human power 
to the end of time can alter, 

But Mr. Burke has done some service, not to his cause, but to his 
country, by bringing those clauses into public view. They serve to 
demonstrate how necessary it is at all times to watch against the 
attempted encroachment of‘power, and to prevent its running to excess. 

It is somewhat extraordinary, that the offense for which James II was 
expelled,” that of setting up power by assumption, should be reacted, 
under another shape and form, by the Parliament that expelled him. It 
shows that the rights of man were but imperfectly understood at the 
Revolution; for certain it is, that the right which that Parliament set up 
by assumption (for by the delegation it had it not, and could not have it, 
because none could give it) over the persons and freedom of posterity for 
ever, was the same tyrannical, unfounded kind which James attempted to 
set up over the Parliament and the nation, and for which he was expelled. 

The only difference is (for in principle they differ not), that the one was 
an usurper over the living, and the other over the unborn; and as the one 
has no better authority to stand upon than the other, both of them must 
be equally null and void, and of no effect. 

From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of any 
human power to bind posterity for ever? He has produced his clauses; but 
he must produce also his proofs that such a right existed, and show how it 
existed. If it ever existed, it must now exist; for whatever appertains to the 
nature of man, cannot be annihilated by man. 

It is the nature of man to die, and he will continue to die as long as he 
continues to be born. But Mr. Burke has set up a sort of political Adam, 
in whom all posterity are bound for ever; he must therefore prove that his 
Adam possessed such a power, or such a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the less it will bear to be stretched and the 
worse is the policy to stretch it, unless it is intended to break it. Had a 
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person contemplated the overthrow of Mr. Burke’s positions, he would 
have proceeded as Mr. Burke has done. He would have magnified the 
authorities, on purpose to have called the right of them into question; and 
the instant the question of right was started, the authorities must have 
been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance of thought to perceive, that although 
laws made in one generation often continue in force through succeeding 
generations, yet they continue to derive their force from the consent of the 
living. A law not repealed continues in force, not because it cannot be 
repealed, but because it is not repealed; and the non-repealing passes for 
consent. 

But Mr. Burke’s clauses have not even this qualification in their favor. 
They become null, by attempting to become immortal. The nature of 
them precludes consent. They destroy the right which they might have, by 
grounding it on a right which they cannot have. Immortal power is not a 
human right, and therefore cannot be a right of Parliament. 

The Parliament of 1688 might as well have passed an act to have 
authorized themselves to live for ever as to make their authority to live for 
ever. All therefore that can be said of them is, that they are a formality of 
words, of as much import as if those who used them had addressed a 
congratulation to themselves, and in the oriental style of antiquity, had 
said, O Parliament, live for ever! 

The circumstances of the world are continually changing, and the 
opinions of men change also; and as government is for the living, and not 
for the dead, it is the living only that has any right in it. That which may 
be thought right and found convenient in one age, may be thought wrong 
and found inconvenient in another. In such cases, who is to decide, the 
living, or the dead? 

As almost one hundred pages of Mr. Burke’s book are employed upon 
these clauses, it will consequently follow, that if the clauses themselves, so 
far as they set up on assumed, usurped dominion over posterity for ever, 
are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and void; that all his 
voluminous inferences, and declamation drawn therefrom, or founded 
thereon, are null and void also: and on this ground I rest the matter. 

We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. Mr. Burke’s 
book has the appearance of being written as instruction to the French 
nation; but if I may permit myself the use of an extravagant metaphor, 
suited to the extravagance of the case, it is darkness attempting to 
illuminate light. 
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While 1 am writing this, there are accidentally before me some 
proposals for a declaration of rights by the Marquis de Lafayette*(1 ask 
his pardon for using his former address, and do it only for distinction’s 
sake) to the National Assembly, on the 11th of July, 1789.* three days 
before the taking of the Bastille, and I cannot but be struck by observing 
how opposite the sources are from which that gentleman and Mr. Burke 
draw their principles. 

Instead of referring to musty records and moldy parchments to prove 
that the rights of the living are lost, ‘‘renounced and abdicated for ever,”’ 
by those who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M. de Lafayette 
applies to the living world, and emphatically says:—‘Call to mind the 
sentiments which nature has engraved in the heart of cvery citizen, and 
which take a new force when they are solemnly recognized by all: For a 
nation to love liberty, it is sufficient that she knows it; and to be free, it is 
sufficient that she wills it.” 

How dry, barren, and obscure is the source from which Mr. Burke 
jabors! and how ineffectual, though gay with flowers, are all his 
declamation and his argument, compared with these clear, concise, and 
soul-animating sentiments! Few and short as they are, they lead on to a 
vast field of generous and manly thinking, and do not finish, like 
Mr. Burke’s periods, with music in the ear, and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced M. de Lafayette, I will take the liberty of adding 
an anecdote respecting his farewell address to the Congress of America in 
1783, and which occurred fresh to my mind, when I saw Mr. Burke’s 
thundering attack on the French Revolution. 

M. de Lafayette went to America at an early period of the war, and 
continued a volunteer in her service to the end. His conduct through the 
whole of that enterprise is one of the most extraordinary that is to be 
found in the history of a young man, scarcely twenty years of age. 

Situated in a country that was like lap of sensual pleasure, and with the 
means of enjoying it, how few are there to be found who would exchange 
such a scene for the woods and wilderness of America, and pass the 
flowery years of youth in unprofitable danger and hardship; but such is 
the fact. 

When the war ended, and he was on the point of taking his final 
departure, he presented himself to Congress, and contemplating, in his 
affectionate farewell, the Revolution he had seen, expressed himself in 
these words: ‘“‘May this great monument. raised to Liberty, serve as a 
lesson to the oppressor, and an example to the oppressed!” 
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When this address came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, who was then in 
France, he applied to Count Vergennes,” to have it inserted in the French 
Gazette, but never could obtain his consent. The fact was, that Count 
Vergennes was an aristocratical despot at home, and dreaded the 
example of the American Revolution in France, as certain other persons 
now dread the example of the French Revolution in England; and 
Mr. Burke’s tribute of fear, (for in this light his book must be considered) 
runs parallel with Count Vergennes’ refusal. But, to return more 
particularly to his work— 

‘We have seen,” says Mr. Burke, “the French rebel against a mild and 
lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and insult. than any people has 
been known to rise against the most illegal usurper, or the most 
sanguinary tyrant.” This is one among a thousand other instances, in 
which Mr. Burke shows that he is ignorant of the springs and principles 
of the French Revolution. 

It was not against Louis XVI,* but against the despotic principles of 
the government, that the nation revolted. These principles had not their 
origin in him, but in the original establishment, many centuries back; 
and they were become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the Augean 
stable of parasites and plunderers too abominably filthy to be cleansed, 
by anything short of a complete and universal revolution.* 


When it becomes necessary to do a thing, the whole heart and soul 
should go into the measure, or not attempt it. That crisis was then 
artived, and there remained no choice but to act with determined vigor, 
or not to act at all. 

The King was known to be the friend of the nation, and this 
circumstance was favorable to the enterprise. Perhaps no man bred up in 
the style of an absolute king, ever possessed a heart so little disposed to 
the exercise of that species of power as the present King of France. 

But the principles of the government itself still remained the same. The 
monarch and the monarchy were distinct and separate things; and it was 
against the established despotism of the latter, and not against the person 
or principles of the former, that the revolt commenced, and the 
Revolution has been carried. 

Mr. Burke does not attend to the distinction between men and 
principles; and therefore, he does not see that a revolt may take place 
against the despotism of the latter, while there lies no charge of despotism 
against the former. 
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The natural moderation of Louis XVI contributed nothing to alter the 
hereditary despotism of the monarchy. All the tyrannies of the former 
reigns, acted under that hereditary despotism, were still liable to be 
revived in the hands of a successor. It was not the respite of a reign that 
would satisfy France, enlightened as she was then become. 

A casual discontinuance of the practise of despotism, is not a 
discontinuance of its principles; the former depends on the virtue of the 
individual who is in immediate possession of power; the latter, on the 
virtue and fortitude of the nation. In the case of Charles I and James II of 
England,” the revolt was against the personal despotism of the men; 
whereas in France, it was against the hereditary despotism of the 
established government. But men who can consign over the rights of 
posterity for ever, on the‘authority of a moldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, 
are not qualified to judge ofthis Revolution. It takes in a field too vast for 
their views to explore, and proceeds with a mightiness of reason they 
cannot keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view in which this Revolution may be 
considered. When despotism has established itself for ages in a country, 
as in France, it is not in the person of the king only that it resides. It has 
the appearance of being so in show, and in nominal authority; but it is 
not so in practise, and in fact. It has its standard everywhere. 

Every office and department has its despotism, founded upon custom 
and usage. Every place has its Bastille, and every Bastille its despot. The 
original hereditary despotism, resident in the person of the king, divides 
and subdivides itself into a thousand shapes and forms, till at last the 
whole of it is acted by deputation. 

This was the case in France; and against this species of despotism, 
proceeding on through an endless labyrinth of office till the source of it is 
scarcely perceptible, there is no mode of redress. It strengthens itself by 
assuming the appearance of duty, and tyrannizes under the pretense of 
obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was in from: the 
nature of her government, he will see other causes for revolt than those 
which immediately connect themselves with the person or character of 
Louis XVI. There were, if I may so express it, a thousand despotisms to 
be reformed in France, which had grown up under the hereditary 
despotism of the monarchy, and became so rooted as to be in a great 
measure independent of it. Between the monarchy, the parliament, and 
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the church, there was a rivalship of despotism; besides the feudal 
despotism operating locally, and the ministerial despotism operating 
everywhere. 

But Mr. Burke, by considering the King as the only possible object of a 
revolt, speaks as if France was a village, in which every thing that passed 
must be known to its commanding officer, and no oppression could be 
acted but what he could conveniently control. Mr. Burke might have 
been in the Bastille his whole life, as well under Louis XVI as Louis XIV, 
and neither the one nor the other have known that such a man as 
Mr. Burke existed. The despotic principles of the government were the 
same in both reigns, though the dispositions of the men were as remote 
as tyranny and benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the French Revolution 
(that of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than the preceding 
ones), is one of its highest honors. The revolutions that have taken place 
in other European countries, have been excited by personal hatred. The 
rage was against the man, and he became the victim. But, in the instance 
of France, we see a revolution generated in the rational contemplation of 
the rights of man, and distinguishing from the beginning between 
persons and principles. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principles, when he is 
contemplating governments. ‘‘Ten years ago,’’ says he, ‘‘I could have 
felicitated France on her having a government, without inquiring what 
the nature of that government was, or how it was administered.” 

Is this the language of a rational man? Is it the language of a heart 
feeling as it ought to feel for the rights and happiness of the human race? 
On this ground, Mr. Burke must compliment every government in the 
world, while the victims who suffer under them, whether sold into slavery, 
or tortured out of existence, are wholly forgotten. 

It is power, and not principles, that Mr. Burke venerated; and under 
this abominable depravity, he is disqualified to judge between them. 
Thus much for his opinion as to the occasion of the French Revolution. | 
now proceed to other considerations. 

I know a point in America called Point-no-Point; because as you 
proceed along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke’s language, it 
continually recedes and presents itself at a distance before you; but when 
you have got as far as you can go, there is no point at all. Just thus it is 
with Mr. Burke’s three hundred and fifty-six pages. It is therefore 
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difficult to reply to him. But as the points he wishes to establish may be 
inferred trom what he abuses, it is in his paradoxes that we must look 
for his arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outraged his own 
imagination, and seeks to work upon that of his readers, they are very 
well calculated for theatrical representation, where facts are 
manufactured for the sake of show, and accommodated to produce, 
through the weakness of sympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. Burke 
should recollect that he is writing history, and not plays; and that his 
readers will expect truth, and not the spounting rant of high-toned 
declamation. 

When we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publication intended 
to be believed, that ‘The age of chivalry is gone! that The glory of Europe 
is extinguished forever! that The unbought grace of life (if any one knows 
what it is), the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprise, is gone! and all this because the Quixotic age of 
chivalric nonsense is gone, what opinion can we form of his judgment, or 
what regard can we pay to his facts? 

In the rhapsody of his imagination, he has discovered a world of 
windmills, and his sorrows are, that there are no Quixotes to attack them. 
But if the age of aristocracy, like that of chivalry, should fall, and they 
had originally some connection, Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the order, 
may continue his parody to the end, and finish with exclaiming, 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Burke’s horrid paintings, when the French 
Revolution is compared with that of other countries, the astonishment 
will be, that it is marked with so few sacrifices; but this astonishment will 
cease when we reflect that principles, and not persons, were the 
meditated objects of destruction. The mind of the nation was acted upon 
by a higher stimulus than what the consideration of persons could 
inspire, and sought a higher conquest than could be produced by the 
downfall of an enemy. 

Among the few who fell, there do not appear to be any that were 
intentionally singled out. They all of them had their fate in the 
circumstances of the moment, and were not pursued with that long, cold- 
blooded, unabated revenge which pursued the unfortunate Scotch, in the 
affair of 1745." 


Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s book I do not observe that the 
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Bastille is mentioned more than once, and that with a kind of implication 
as if he were sorry it was pulled down,* and wished it were built up again. 
‘We have rebuilt Newgate,’’* says he, ‘“‘and tenanted the mansion; and 
we have prisons almost as strong as the Bastille for those who dare to libel 
the Queens of France.” 

As to what a madman, like the person called Lord George Gordon, 
might say, and to whom Newgate is rather a bedlam than a prison,* it is 
unworthy a rational consideration. 

It was a madman that libelled,—and that is sufficient apology; and it 
afforded an opportunity for confining him, which was the thing which 
was wished for; but certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does not call 
himself a madman, whatever other people may do, has libelled, in the 
most unprovoked manner, and in the grossest style of the most vulgar 
abuse, the whole representative authority of France; and yet Mr. Burke 
takes his seat in the British House of Commons! 

From his violence and his grief, his silence on some points, and his 
excess on others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is sorry, 
extremely sorry, that arbitrary power, the power of the Pope, and the 
Bastille, are pulled down. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating reflection, that I 
can find throughout his book, has he bestowed on those who lingered out 
the most wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the most miserable of 
prisons. 

It is painful to behold a man employing his talents to corrupt himself. 
Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he is to her. He is not affected 
by the reality of distress touching his heart, but by the showy resemblage 
of it striking his imagination. He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying 
bird. 

Accustomed to kiss the aristocratical hand that hath purloined him 
from himself, he degenerates into a composition of art, and the genuine 
soul of nature forsakes him. His hero or his heroine must be a tragedy- 
victim expiring in show, and not the real prisoner of mystery, sinking into 
death in the silence of a dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction of the Bastille 
(and his silence is nothing in its favor), and has entertained his readers 
with reflections on supposed facts distorted into real falsehoods, I will 
give, since he has not, some account of the circumstances which preceded 
that transaction. They wil! serve to show, that less mischief could scarcely 
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have accompanied such an event, when considered with the treacherous 
and hostile aggravations of the enemies of the Revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tremendous scene than 
which the city of Paris exhibited at the time of taking the Bastille, and for 
two days before and after, nor conceive the possibility of its quieting so 
soon. At a distance, this transaction has appeared only as an act of 
heroism, standing on itself; and the close political connection it had with 
the Revolution is lost in the brilliancy of the achievement. 

But we are to consider it as the strength of the parties, brought man to 
man, and contending for the issue. The Bastille was to be either the prize 
or the prison of the assailants. The downfall of it included the idea of the 
downfall of despotism; and this compounded image was become as 
figuratively united as Bunyan’s Doubting Castle and Giant Despair. * 

The National Assembly, before and at the time of taking the Bastille, 
were sitting at Versailles,* twelve miles distant from Paris. About a week 
before the rising of the Parisians and their taking the Bastille, it was 
discovered that a plot was forming, at the head of which was the count 
d’Artois, the King’s youngest brother, for demolishing the National 
Assembly,* seizing its members, and thereby crushing, by a coup de 
main,* all hopes and prospects of forming a free government. For the 
sake of humanity, as well as of freedom, it is well this plan did not 
succeed. Examples are not wanting to show how dreadfully vindictive and 
cruel are all old governments, when they are successful against what-they 
call a revolt. 

This plan must have been some time in contemplation; because, in 
order to carry it into execution, it was necessary to collect a large military 
force around Paris, and to cut off the communication between that city 
and the National Assembly at Versailles. The troops destined for this 
service were chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of France,* and who, for 
this particular purpose, were drawn from the distant provinces where 
they were then stationed. When they were collected, to the amount of 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand, it was judged time to put the 
plan into execution. 

The Ministry who were then in office, and who were friendly to the 
Revolution, were instantly dismissed, and a new Ministry formed of those 
who had concerted the project; among whom was Count de Broglio, and 
to his share was given the command of those troops. The character of this 
man, as described to me in a letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke 
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before he began to write his book, and from an authority which 
Mr. Burke well knows was good, was that of “‘an high-flying aristocrat, 
cool, and capable of every mischief.” 


While these matters were agitating, the National Assembly stood in the 
most perilous and critical situation that a body of men can be supposed to 
act in. They were the devoted victims, and they knew it. They had the 
hearts and wishes of their country on their side, but military authority 
they had none. The guards of Broglio surrounded the hall where the 
Assembly sat, ready, at the word of command, to seize their persons, as 
had been done the year before to the Parliament of Paris.* 

Had the National Assembly deserted their trust, or had they exhibited 
signs of weakness or fear, their enemies had been encouraged, and the 
country depressed. When the situation they stood in, the cause they were 
engaged in, and the crisis then ready to burst which should determine 
their personal and political fate, and that of their country, and probably 
of Europe, are taken into one view, none but a heart callous with 
prejudice, or corrupted by dependence, can avoid interesting itself in 
their success. 

The Archbishop of Vienne was at this time president of the National 
Assembly; a person too old to undergo the scene that a few days, or a few 
hours, might bring forth. A man of more activity, and bolder fortitude, 
was necessary; and the National Assembly chose (under the form of a 
vice-president, for the presidency still resided in the Archbishop) M. de 
Lafayette; and this is the only instance of a vice-president being chosen. 

It was at the moment that this storm was pending (July 11) that a 
declaration of rights was brought forward by M. de Lafayette, and is the 
same which is alluded to in page fourteen.* It was hastily drawn up, and 
makes only a part of a more extensive declaration of rights, agreed upon 
and adopted afterward by the National Assembly. 

The particular reason for bringing it forward at this moment (M. de 
Lafayette has since informed me) was, that if the National Assembly 
should fall in the threatened destruction that then surrounded it, some 
traces of its principles might have the chance of surviving the wreck. 

Every thing now was drawing to a crisis. The event was freedom or 
slavery. On one side, an army of nearly thirty thousand men; on the other, 
an unarmed body of citizens, for the citizens of Paris on whom the 
National Assembly must then immediately depend, were as unarmed and 
as undisciplined as the citizens of London are now. The French guards 
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had given strong symptoms of their being attached to the national cause; 
but their numbers were small, not a tenth part of the force that Broglio 
commanded, and their officers were in the interest of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new Ministry made their 
appearance in office. The reader will carry in his mind, that the Bastille 
was taken the 14th of July; the point of time I am now speaking to, is the 
12th. Immediately on the news of the change of the Ministry reaching 
Paris, in the afternoon, all the playhouses and places of entertainment, 
shops and houses, were shut up. The change of ministry was considered 
as the prelude of hostilities, and the opinion was rightly founded. 

The foreign troops* began to advance towards the city. The Prince de 
Lambesc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, approached by the 
Place of Louis XV which connects itself with some of the streets. In his 
march he insulted and struck an old man with his sword. The French are 
remarkable for their respect to old age, and the insolence, with which it 
appeared to be done, uniting with the general fermentation they were in, 
produced a powerful effect, and a cry of To arms! to arms! spread itself in 
a moment over the whole city. 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use of them; but 
desperate resolution, when every hope is at stake, supplies for a while, the 
want of arms. Near where the Prince of Lambesc was drawn up, were 
large piles of stones collected for building the new bridge, and with these 
the people attacked the cavalry. A party of the French guards, upon 
hearing the firing, rushed from their quarters and joined the people; and 
night coming on, the cavalry retreated. 

The streets of Paris, being narrow, are favorable for defense; and the 
loftiness of the houses, consisting of many stories, from which great 
annoyance might be given, secured them against nocturnal enterprises; 
and the night was spent in providing themselves with every sort of weapon 
they could make or procure: guns, swords, blacksmith’s hammers, 
carpenter’s axes, iron crows, pikes, halberds, pitchforks, spits, clubs, etc. 

The incredible numbers with which they assembled the next morning, 
and the still more incredible resolution they exhibited, embarrassed and 
astonished their enemies. Little did the new Ministry expect such a salute. 
Accustomed to slavery themselves, they had no idea that liberty was 
capable of such inspiration, or that a body of unarmed citizens would 
dare to face the military force of thirty thousand men. 

Every moment of this day was employed in collecting arms, concerting 
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plans, and arranging themselves into the best order which such an 
instantaneous movement could afford. Broglio continued lying round the 
city, but made no further advances this day, and the succeeding night 
passed with as much tranquility as such a scene could possibly produce. 

But defense only was not the object of the citizens. They had a cause at 
stake, on which depended their freedom or their slavery. They every 
moment expected an attack, or to hear of one made on the National 
Assembly; and in such a situation, the most prompt measures are 
sometimes the best. é 

The object that now presented itself was the Bastille; and the éclat*of 
carrying such a fortress in the face of such an army, could not fail to 
strike a terror into the new Ministry, who had scarcely yet had time to 
meet. By some intercepted correspondence this morning, it was 
discovered that the Mayor of Paris, M. de Flesselles, who appeared to be 
in their interest, was betraying them; and from this discovery, there 
remained no doubt, that Broglio would reinforce the Bastille the ensuing 
evening. It was therefore necessary to attack it that day; but before this 
could be done, it was first necessary to procure a better supply of arms 
than they were then possessed of. 

There was, adjoining to the city, a large magazine of arms deposited at 
the Hospital of the Invalids,* which the citizens summoned to surrender; 
and as the place was not defensible, nor attempted much defense, they 
soon succeeded. 

Thus supplied, they marched to attack the Bastille; a vast, mixed 
multitude of all ages, and of all degrees, and armed with all sorts of 
weapons. Imagination would fail of describing to itself the appearance of 
such a procession, and of the anxiety for the events which a few hours or a 
few minutes might produce. 

What plans the Ministry was forming, were as unknown to the people 
within the city, as what the citizens were doing was unknown to the 
Ministry; and what movements Broglio might make for the support or 
relief of the place, were to the citizens equally as unknown. All was 
mystery and hazard. 

That the Bastille was attacked with an enthusiasm of heroism, such as 
only the highest animation of liberty could inspire, and carried in the 
space of a few hours, is an event which the world is fully possessed of. I 
am not undertaking a detail of the attack, but bringing into view the 
conspiracy against the nation which provoked it, and which fell with 
the Bastille. 
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The prison to which the new Ministry was dooming the National 
Assembly, in addition to its being the high altar and castle of despotism, 
became the proper object to begin with. This enterprise broke up the new 
Ministry, who began now to fly from the ruin they had prepared for 
others. The troops of Broglio dispersed, and himself fled also. 

- Mr. Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, but he has never once 
spoken of this plot against the National Assembly, and the liberties of the 
nation; and that he might not, he has passed over all the circumstances 
that might throw it in his way. 

The exiles who have fled from France, whose cause he so much 
interests himself in, and from whom he has had his lesson, fled in conse- 
quence of a miscarriage of this plot. No plot was formed against them: 
they were plotting against others; and those who fell, met, not unjustly, 
the punishment they were preparing to execute. 

But will Mr. Burke say, that if this plot, contrived with the subtility of 
an ambuscade, had succeeded, the successful party would have restrained 
their wrath so soon? Let the history of all old governments answer the 
question. 

Whom has the National Assembly brought to the scaffold? None. They 
were themselves the devoted victims of this plot,.and they have not 
retaliated; why then are they charged with revenge they have not acted? 
In the tremendous breaking forth of a whole people, in which all degrees, 
tempers and characters are confounded, and delivering themselves, by a 
miracle of exertion, from the destruction meditated against them, is it to 
be expected that nothing will happen? 

When men are sore with the sense of oppressions, and menaced with 
the prospect of new ones, is the calmness of philosophy, or the palsy of 
insensibility to be looked for? Mr. Burke exclaims against outrage; yet 
the greatest is that which he has committed. His book is a volume of 
outrage, not apologized for by the impulse of a moment, but cherished 
through a space of ten months; yet Mr. Burke had no provocation, no life, 
no interest at stake. 

b More of the citizens fell in this struggle than of their opponents; but 

: four or five persons were seized by the populace, and instantly put to 
death; the Governor of the Bastille, and the Mayor of Paris, who was 
detected in the act of betraying them; and afterwards Foulon* one of the 
new Ministry, and Berthier, his son-in-law,* who had accepted the office 
of Intendant of Paris. Their heads were stuck upon spikes, and carried 
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about the city; and it is upon this mode of punishment that Mr. Burke 
builds a great part of his tragic scenes. Let us therefore examine how men 
came by the idea of punishing in this manner. 

They learn it from the governments they live under; and retaliate the 
punishments they have been accustomed to behold. The head stuck upon 
spikes, which remained for years upon Temple Bar,* differed nothing in 
the horror of the scene from those carried about on spikes at Paris; yet 
this was done by the English Government. 

It may perhaps be said, that it signifies nothing to a man what is done 
to him after he is dead; but it signifies much to the living. It either 
tortures their feelings, or it hardens their hearts; and in either case, it 
instructs them how to punish when power falls into their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments humanity. It is 
their sanguinary punishments which corrupt mankind. In England, the 
punishment in certain cases, is by hanging, drawing and quartering; the 
heart of the sufferer is cut out and held up to the view of the populace. 

In France, under the former government, the punishments were not 
less barbarous. Who does not remember the execution of Damien, torn to 
pieces by horses?* The effect of those cruel spectacles exhibited to the 
populace, is to destroy tenderness, or excite revenge, and by the base and 
false idea of governing men by terror, instead of reason, they become 
precedents. 

It is over the lowest class of mankind that government by terror is 
intended to operate, and it is on them that it operates to the worst effect. 
They have sense enough to feel they are the objects aimed at; and they 
inflict in their turn the examples of terror they have been instructed to 
practise. 

There is in all European countries, a large class of people of that 
description which in England is called the ‘‘mob.”’ Of this class were 
those who committed the burnings and devastations in London in 
1780,” and of this class were those who carried the heads upon spikes in 
Paris. 

Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the country and sent to Paris, to 
undergo their examination at the Hotel de Ville;* for the National 
Assembly. immediately on the new Ministry coming into office, passed a 
decree which they communicated to the King and the Cabinet, that they 
(the National Assembly) would hold the Ministry, of whom Foulon was 
one, responsible for the measures they were advising and pursuing; but 
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the mob, incensed at the appearance of Foulon and Berthier, tore them 
from their conductors before they were carried to the Hotel de Ville, and 
executed them on the spot. 

Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole 
people? As well may he charge the riots and outrages of 1780 on all the 
people of London, or those in Ireland*on all his countrymen. 

But everything we see or hear offensive to our feelings and derogatory 
to the human character, should lead to other reflections than those of 
reproach. Even the beings who commit them have some claim to our 
consideration. How then is it that such vast classes of mankind as are 
distinguished by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant, mob, are 
so numerous in all old countries? 


The instant we ask ourselves this question, reflection finds an answer. 
They arise, as an unavoidable consequence, out of the ill construction of 
all old governments in Europe, England included with the rest. It is by 
distortedly exalting some men, that others are distortedly debased, till the 
whole is out of nature. 

A vast mass of mankind are degradedly thrown into the background of 
the human picture, to bring forward, with greater glare, the puppet-show 
of state and aristocracy. In the commencement of a revolution, those men 
are rather the followers of the camp than of the standard of liberty, and 
have yet to be instructed how to reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for facts, and I then 
ask him, if they do not establish the certainty of what I here lay down? 
Admitting them to be true, they show the necessity of the French 
Revolution, as much as any one thing he cauld have asserted. 

These outrages are not the effect of the principles of the Revolution, 
but of the degraded mind that existed before the Revolution, and which 
the Revolution is calculated to reform. Place them then to their proper 
cause, and take the reproach of them to your own side. 

It is to the honor of the National Assembly, and the city of Paris, that 
during such a tremendous scene of arms and confusion, beyond the 
control of all authority, that they have been able, by the influence of 
example and exhortation, to restrain so much. Never were more pains 
taken to instruct and enlighten mankind, and to make them see that their 
interest consisted in their virtue, and not in their revenge, than what have 
been displayed in the Revolution of France. I now proceed to make some 
remarks on Mr. Burke's account of the expedition to Versailles, October 
the Sth and 6th.* 
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I cannot consider Mr. Burke's book in scarcely any other light than a 
dramatic performance; and he must, I think, have considered it in the 
same light himself, by the poetical liberties he has taken of omitting some 
facts, distorting others, and making the machinery bend to produce a 
stage effect. 

Of this kind is his account of the expedition to Versailles. He begins 
this account by omitting the only facts which, as causes, are known to be 
true; everything beyond these is conjecture, even in Paris; and he then 
works up a tale accommodated to his own passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke’s book, that he never speaks 
of plots against the Revolution; and it is from those plots that all the 
mischiefs have arisen. It suits his purpose to exhibit consequences 
without their causes. It is one of the arts of the drama to do so. If the 
crimes of men were exhibited with their sufferings, the stage effect would 
sometimes be lost, and the audience would be inclined to approve where 
it was intended they should commiserate. 

After all the investigations that have been made into this intricate 
affair, (the expedition to Versailles,) it still remains enveloped in all kind 
of mystery which ever accompanies events produced more from a 
concurrence of awkward circumstances, than from fixed design. 

While the characters of men are forming, as is always the case in 
revolutions, there is a reciprocal suspicion, and a disposition to 
misinterpret each other; and even parties directly opposite in principle, 
will sometimes concur in pushing forward the same movement with very 
different views, and with the hope of its producing very different 
consequences. 

A great deal of this may be discovered in this embarrassed affair, and 
yet the issue of the whole was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known are, that considerable uneasiness was 
at this time excited in Paris by the delay of the King in not sanctioning 
and forwarding the decrees of the National Assembly, particularly that of 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the decrees of the fourth of 
August,* which contained the foundation principles on which the 
Constitution was to be erected. 

The kindest, and perhaps the fairest, conjecture upon this matter is, 
that some of the ministers intended to make remarks and observations 
upon certain parts of them, before they were finally sanctioned and sent 
to the provinces; but be this as it may, the enemies of the Revolution 
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derived hopes from the delay, and the friends of the Revolution, 
uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, the Garde du Corps* which was 
composed, as such regiments generally are, of persons much connected 
with the Court, gave an entertainment at Versailles (Oct. 1,) to some 
foreign regiments then arrived; and when the entertainment was at its 
height, on a signal given, the Garde du Corps tore the national cockade * 
from their hats, trampled it under foot, and replaced it with a counter- 
cockade* prepared for the purpose. 

An indignity of this kind amounted to defiance. It was like declaring 
war; and if men will give challenges, they must expect consequences. 
But all this Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of sight. 

He begins his account by saying, “History will record, that on the sixth 
of October, 1789, the King and Queen of France, after a day of confusion, 
alarm, dismay and slaughter, lay down under the pledged security of 
public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of respite, and troubled, 
melancholy repose.” 

This is neither the sober style of history, nor the intention of it. It leaves 
everything to be guessed at, and mistaken. One would at least think there 
had been a battle; and a battle there probably would have been, had it 
not been for the moderating prudence of those whom Mr. Burke involves 
in his censures. By his keeping the Garde du Corps out of sight, Mr. 
Burke has afforded himself the dramatic license of putting the King and 
Queen in their places, as if the object of the expedition was against them. 
But to return to my account— 

This conduct of the Garde du Corps, as might well be expected, 
alarmed and enraged the Parisians. The colors of the cause, and the 
cause itself, were becoming too united to mistake the intention of the 
insult, and the Parisians were determined to call the Garde du Corps to 
an account. 

There was certainly nothing of the cowardice of assassination in 
marching in the face of day to demand satisfaction (if such a phrase may 
be used) of a body of armed men who had voluntarily given defiance. But 
the circumstance which serves to throw this affair into embarrassment is, 
that the enemies of the Revolution appear to have encouraged it, as well 
as its friends. 

The one hoped to prevent a civil war by checking it in time, and the 
other to make one. The hopes of those opposed to the Revolution rested 
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in making the King of their party, and getting him from Versailles to 
Metz, where they expected to collect a force, and set up a standard. 

We have therefore two different objects presenting themselves at the 
same time, and to be accomplished by the same means: the one, to 
chastise the Garde du Corps, which was the object of the Parisians; the 
other, to render the confusion of such a scene an inducement to the King 
to set off for Metz. 

On October the fifth, a very numerous body of women, and men in the 
disguise of women, collected around the Hétel de Ville or town-hall at 
Paris, and set off for Versailles. Their professed object was the Garde du 
Corps; but prudent men readily recollected that mischief is more easily 
begun than ended; and this impressed itself with the more force, from the 
suspicions already stated, and the irregularity of such a cavalcade. 

As soon, therefore, as a sufficient force could be collected, M. de 
Lafayette, by orders from the civil authority of Paris, set off after them at 
the head of twenty thousand of the Paris militia.* The Revolution could 
derive no benefit from confusion, and its opposers might. By an amiable 
and spirited manner of address, he had hitherto been fortunate in 
calming disquietudes, and in this he was extraordinarily successful. 

To frustrate, therefore, the hopes of those who might seek to improve 
this scene into a sort of justifiable necessity for the King’s quitting 
Versailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent at the same time, the 
consequences that might ensue between the Garde du Corps and this 
phalanx of men and women, he forwarded expresses to the King, that he 
was on his march to Versailles, at the orders of the civil authority of Paris, 
for the purpose of peace and protection, expressing at the same time, the 
necessity of restraining the Garde du Corps from firing on the people: 

He arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven at night. The Garde du 
Corps was drawn up, and the people had arrived some time before, but 
every thing had remained suspended. Wisdom and policy now consisted 
in changing a scene of danger into a happy event. M. de Lafayette became 
the mediator between the enraged parties; and the King, to remove the 
uneasiness which had arisen from the delay already stated, sent for the 
President of the National Assembly, and signed the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, and such other parts of the Constitution as were in 
readiness. 


‘ I am warranted in asserting this, as I had it personally from M. de 


ree with whom I have lived in habits of friendship for fourteen years. - 
uinor. 
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It was now about one in the morning. Every thing appeared to be 
composed, and a general congratulation took place. At the beat of drum 
a proclamation was made, that the citizens of Versailles would give the 
hospitality of their houses to their fellow-citizens of Paris. Those who 
could not be accommodated in this manner, remained in the streets, or 
took up their quarters in the churches; and at two o’clock the King and 
Queen retired. 

In this state, matters passed till the break of day, when a fresh 
disturbance arose from the censurable conduct of some of both parties, 
for such characters there will be in all such scenes. 

One of the Garde du Corps appeared at one of the windows of the 
palace, and the people, who had remained during the night in the streets, 
accosted him with reviling and provocative language. Instead of retiring, 
as in such a case prudence would have dictated, he presented his musket, 
fired, and killed one of the Paris militia. 

The peace being thus broken, the people rushed into the palace in 
quest of the offender. They attacked the quarters of the Garde du Corps 
within the palace, and pursued them through the avenues of it, and to the 
apartments of the King. 

On this tumult, not the Queen only, as Mr. Burke has represented it, 
but every person in the palace, was awakened and alarmed; and M. de 
Lafayette had a second time to interpose between the parties, the event of 
which was, that the Garde du Corps put on the national cockade, and the 
matter ended, as by oblivion, after the loss of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confusion was acting, 
the King and Queen were in public at the balcony, and neither of them 
concealed for safety’s sake, as Mr. Burke insinuates. 

Matters being thus appeased, and tranquillity restored, a general 
acclamation broke forth, of Le Roi a Paris—Le Roi a Paris—The King of 
Paris. It was the shout of peace, and immediately accepted on the part of 
the King. By this measure, all future projects of trapanning* the king 
to Metz, and setting up the standard of opposition to the Constitution, 
were prevented, and the suspicions extinguished. 

The King and his family reached Paris in the evening, and were 
congratulated on their arrival by M. Bailley, the Mayor of Paris,* in the 
name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, who throughout his book confounds 
things, persons, and principles, has in his remarks on M.Bailley’s 
address, confounded time also. He censures M. Bailley for calling it, ‘un 
bon jour,” a good day. 
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Mr. Burke should have informed himself, that this scene took up the 
space of two days, the day on which it began with every appearance of 
danger and mischief, and the day on which it terminated without the 
mischiefs that threatened; and that it is to this peaceful termination that 
M. Bailley alludes, and to the arrival of the King at Paris. 

Not less than three hundred thousand persons arranged themselves in 
the procession from Versailles to Paris, and not an act of molestation 
was committed during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a deserter from the 
National Assembly, says, that on entering Paris, the people shouted, 
“Tous les évéques a la lanterne.”” All Bishops to be hanged at the lantern 
or lamp-posts. 

It is surprising that nobody could hear this but Lally Tollendal, and 
that nobody should believe it but Mr. Burke. It has not the least 
connection with any part of the transaction, and is totally foreign to every 
circumstance of it. 

The bishops have never been introduced before into any scene of Mr. 
Burke’s drama: Why then are they, all at once, and altogether, tout a 
coup et tous ensemble,* introduced now? Mr. Burke brings forward his 
bishops and his lantern, like figures in a magic lantern, and raises his 
scenes by contrast instead of connection. 

But it serves to show, with the rest of his book, what little credit ought 
to be given, where even probability is set at defiance, for the purpose of 
defaming: and with this reflection, instead of a soliloquy in praise of 
chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, I close the account of the expedition to 
Versailles.’ 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless wilderness of 
rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon governments, in which he asserts 
whatever he pleases, on the presumption, of its being believed, without 
offering either evidence or reasons for so doing. 

Before anything can be reasoned upon to a conclusion, certain facts, 
principles, or data, to reason from, must be established, admitted, or 
denied. Mr. Burke, with his usual outrage, abuses the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, published by the National Assembly of France, as the 


’ An account of the expedition to Versailles may be seen in No. 13, 


of the “Révolution de Paris”, containing the events from the 3d to the 10th 
of October, 1789.-Author. 
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basis on which the Constitution of France is built. This he calls “paltry 
and blurred sheets of paper about the rights of man.” 

Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that man has any rights? If he does, 
then he must mean that there are no such things as rights any where, and 
that he has none himself; for who is there in the world but man? But if 
Mr. Burke means to admit that man has rights, the question then will be, 
what are those rights, and how came man by them originaily? 

The error of those who reason by precedents drawn from antiquity, 
respecting the rights of man, is that they do not go far enough into 
antiquity. They do not go the whole way. They stop in some of the 
intermediate stages of an hundred or a thousand years, and produce what 
was then done as a rule for the present day. This is no authority at all. 

If we travel still further into antiquity, we shall find a directly contrary 
opinion and practise prevailing; and, if antiquity is to be authority, a 
thousand such authorities may be produced, successively contradicting 
each other; but if we proceed on, we shall at last come out right; we shall 
come to the time when man came from the hand of his Maker. What was 
he then? Man. Man was his high and only title, and a higher cannot be 
given him. But of titles I shall speak hereafter. 

We have now arrived at the origin of man, and at the origin of his 
rights. As to the manner in which the world has been governed from that 
day to this, it is no further any concern of ours than to make a proper use 
of the errors or the improvements which the history of it presents. Those 
who lived a hundred or a thousand years ago, were then moderns as we 
are now. They had their ancients, and those ancients had others, and we 
also shall be ancients in our turn. 

If the mere name of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the 
people who are to live an hundred or a thousand years hence, may as well 
take us for a precedent, as we make a precedent of those who lived an 
hundred or a thousand years ago. ‘ 

The fact is, that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, establish 
nothing. It is authority against authority all the way, till we come to the 
divine origin of the rights of man, at the Creation. Here our inquiries find 
a resting-place, and our reason finds a home. 

If a dispute about the rights of man had arisen at a distance of an 
hundred years from the Creation, it is to this source of authority they 
must have referred, and it is to the same source of authority that we must 
now refer. 
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Though I mean not to touch upon any sectarian principle of religion, 
yet it may be worth observing, that the genealogy of Christ is traced to 
Adam. Why then not trace the rights of man to the creation of man? I will 
answer the question. Because there have been upstart governments, 
thrusting themselves between, and presumptuously working to unmake 
man. 

If any generation of men ever possessed the right of dictating the mode 
by which the world should be governed for ever, it was the first generation 
that existed; and if that generation did it not, no succeeding generation 
can show any authority for doing it, nor can set any up. 

The illuminating and divine principle of the equal rights of man (for it 
has its origin from the Maker of man), relates not only to the living 
individuals, but to generations of men succeeding each other. Every 
generation is equal in rights to the generations which preceded it, by the 
same rule that every individual is born equal in rights with his 
contemporary. 


Every history of the Creation, and every traditionary account, whether 
from the lettered or unlettered world, however they may vary in their 
opinion or belief of certain particulars, all agree in establishing one point, 
the unity of man; by which I mean that men are all of one degree, and 
consequently that all men are born equal, and with equal natural rights, 
in the same manner as if posterity had been continued by creation instead 
of generation, the latter being only the mode by which the former is 
carried forward; and consequently, every child born into the world must 
be considered as deriving its existence from God. The world is as new to 
him as it was to the first man that existed, and his natural right in it is of 
the same kind. 

The Mosaic account of the Creation,* whether taken as divine 
authority or merely historical, is full to this point, the unity or equality of 
man. The expressions admit of no controversy. ‘“‘And God said, let us 
make man in our own image. In the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.”’ The distinction of sexes is pointed out, but 
no other distinction is even implied. If this be not divine authority, it is at 
least historical authority, and shows that the equality of man, so far from 
being a modern doctrine, is the oldest upon record. 

It is also to be observed, that all the religions known in the world are 
founded, so far as they relate to man, on the unity of man, as being all of 
one degree. Whether in heaven or in hell, or in whatever state man may 
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be supposed to exist hereafter, the good and the bad are the only 
distinctions. Nay, even the laws of governments are obliged to slide into 
this principle, by making degrees to consist in crimes and not in persons. 

It is one of the greatest of all truths, and of the highest advantage to 
cultivate. By considering man in this light, and by instructing him to 
consider himself in this light, it places him in a close connection with all 
his duties, whether to his Creator or to the creation, of which he is a part; 
and it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to use a more fashionable 
phrase, his birth and family, that he becomes dissolute. 

It is not among the least of the evils of the present existing governments 
in all parts of Europe, that man, considered as man, ts thrown back to a 
vast distance from his Maker, and the artificial chasm filled up by a 
succession of barriers, or a sort of turnpike gates, through which he has to 
pass. 

I will quote Mr. Burke’s catalogue of barriers that he has set up 
between man and his Maker. Putting himself in the character of a herald, 
he says—'We fear God—we look with awe to kings—with affection to 
parliaments—with duty to magistrates—with reverence to priests, and 
with respect to nobility.’” Mr. Burke has forgotten to put in “chivalry.” 
He has also forgotten to put in Peter.* 

The duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, through which 
he is to pass by tickets from one to the other. It is plain and simple, and 
consists but of two points. His duty to God, which every man must feel; 
and with respect to his neighbor, to do as he would be done by. If those to 
whom power is delegated do well, they will be respected; if not, they will 
be despised; and with regard to those to whom no power is delegated, but 
who assume it, the rational world can know nothing of them. 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but in part) of the natural 
rights of man. We have now to consider the civil rights of man, and to 
show how the one originates from the other. Man did not enter into 
society to become worse than he was before, nor to have fewer rights than 
he had before, but to have those rights better secured. His natural rights 
are the foundation of all his civil rights. But in order to pursue this 
distinction with more precision, it is necessary to make the different 
qualities of natural and civil rights. 

A few words will explain this. Natural rights are those which appertain 
to man in right of his existence. Of this kind are all the intellectual rights, 
or rights of the mind, and also all those rights of acting as an individual 
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for his own comfort and happiness, which are not injurious to the natural 
rights of others. Civil rights are those which appertain to man in right of 
his being a member of society. 

Every civil right has for its foundation some natural right pre-existing 
in the individual, but to the enjoyment of which his individual power is 
not, in all cases, sufficiently competent. Of this kind are all those which 
relate to security and protection. 

From this short review, it will be easy to distinguish between that class 
of natural rights which man retains after entering into society, and those 
which he throws into the common stock as a member of society. 

The natural rights which he retains, are all those in which the power to 
execute is as perfect in the individual as the right itself. Among this class, 
as is before mentioned, are all the intellectual rights, or rights of the 
mind: consequently, religion is one of those rights. 

The natural rights which are not retained, are all those in which, 
though the right is perfect in the individual, the power to execute them is 
defective. They answer not his purpose. A man, by natural right, has a 
right to judge in his own cause; and so far as the right of the mind is 
concerned, he never surrenders it: but what availeth it him to judge, if he 
has not power to redress? He therefore deposits his right in the common 
stock of society, and takes the arm of society, of which he is a part, in 
preference and in addition to his own. Society grants him nothing. Every 
man is proprietor in society, and draws on the capital as a matter of right. 

From these premises, two or three certain conclusions will follow.. 

First, That every civil right grows out of a natural right; or, in other 
words, is a natural right exchanged. 

Secondly, That civil power, properly considered as such, is made up of 
the aggregate of that class of the natural rights of man, which becomes 
defective in the individual in point of power, and answers not his purpose, 
but when collected to a focus, becomes competent to the purpose of every 
one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced from the aggregate of natural rights, 
imperfect in power in the individual, cannot be applied to invade the 
natural rights which are retained in the individual, and in which the 
power to execute is as perfect as the right itself. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from a natural individual to 
a member of society, and shown, or endeavored to show, the quality of the 
natural rights retained, and those which are exchanged for civil rights. 
Let us now apply those principles to governments. 
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In casting our eyes over the world, it is extremely easy to distinguish the 
governments which have arisen out of society, or out of the social 
compact, from those which have not: but to place this in a clearer light 
than what a single glance may afford, it will be proper to take a review of 
the several sources from which the governments have arisen, and on 
which they have been founded. 

They may be all comprehended under three heads. First, superstition. 
Secondly, power. Thirdly, the common interests of society, and the 
common rights of man. 


The first was a government of priestcraft, the second of conquerors, 
and the third of reason. 

When aset of artful men pretended, through the medium of oracles, to 
hold intercourse with the Deity, as familiarly as they now march up the 
back-stairs in European courts, the world was completely under the 
government of superstition. The oracles were consulted, and whatever 
they were made to say, became the law; and this sort of government lasted 
as long as this sort of superstition lasted. 

After these a race of conquerors arose, whose government, like that of 
William the Conqueror, was founded in power, and the sword assumed 
the name of a sceptre. Governments thus established, last as long as the 
power to support them lasts; but that they might avail themselves of every 
engine in their favor, they united fraud to force, and set up an idol which 
they called Divine Right, and which, in imitation of the Pope, who affects 
to be spiritual and temporal, and in contradiction to the Founder of the 
Christian religion, twisted itself afterwards into an idol of another shape, 
called Church and State. The key of St. Peter, and the key of the 
Treasury,* became quartered on one another, and the wondering, 
cheated multitude worshipped the invention. 

When I contemplate the natural dignity of man; when I feel (for 
Nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my feelings) for the 
honor and happiness of its character, | become irritated at the attempt to 
govern mankind by force and fraud, as if they were all knaves and fools, 
and can scarcely avoid disgust at those who are thus imposed upon. 

We have now to review the governments which arise out of society, in 
contradiction to those which arose out of superstition and conquest. 

It has been thought a considerable advance toward establishing the 
principles of freedom, to say, that government is a compact between those 
who govern and those who are governed: but this cannot be true, because 
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it is putting the effect before the cause; for as man must have existed 
before governments existed, there necessarily was a time when 
governments did not exist, and consequently there could originally exist 
no governors to form such a compact with. 

The fact therefore must be, that the individuals themselves, each in his 
own personal and sovereign right, entered into a compact with each other 
to produce a government: and this is the only mode in which governments 
have a right to arise, and the only principle on which they have a right to 
exist. ~ 

To possess ourselves of a clear idea of what government is, or ought to 
be. we must race it to its origin. In doing this, we shall easily discover that 
governments must have arisen, either out of the people, or over the 
people. Mr. Burke has made no distinction. 

He investigates nothing to its source, and therefore he confounds 
everything; but he has signified his intention of undertaking at some 
future opportunity, a comparison between the constitutions of England 
and France. 

Ashethus renders it a subject of controversy by throwing the gauntlet, 
I take him upon his own ground. [It is in high challenges that high truths 
have the right of appearing; and I accept it with the more readiness, 
because it affords me, at the same time, an opportunity of pursuing the 
subject with respect to governments arising out of society. 

But it will be first necessary to define what is meant by a constitution. 
It is not sufficient that we adopt the word; we must fix also a standard 
signification to it. 

A constitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact. It has not an 
ideal, but a real existence; and wherever it cannot be produced in a visible 
form, there is none. A constitution is a thing antecedent to a government, 
anda government is only the creature of a constitution. The constitution 
of a country is not the act of its government, but of the people 
constituting a government. 

It is the body of elements, to which you can refer, and quote article by 
article; and which contains the principles on which the government shall 
be established, the manner in which it shall be organised, the powers it 
shall have, the mode of elections, the duration of parliaments, or by what 
other name such bodies may be called; the powers which the executive 
part of the government shall have; and, in fine, every thing that relates to 
the complete organization of a civil government, and the principles on 
which it shall act, and by which it shall be bound. 
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A constitution, therefore, is to a government, what the laws made 
afterwards by that government are to a court of judicature. The court of 
judicature does not make the laws, neither can it alter them; it only acts 
in conformity to the laws made: and the government is in like manner 
governed by the constitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the English Constitution? If he cannot, 
we may fairly conclude, that though it has been so much talked about, no 
such thing as a constitution exists,* or ever did exist, and consequently 
that the people have yet a constitution to form. Mr. Burke will not, | 
presume, deny the position I have already advanced; namely, that 
governments arise, either out of the people, or over the people. The 
English Government is one of those which arose out of a conquest, and 
not out of society, and consequently it arose over the people; and though 
it has been much modified from the opportunity of circumstances since 
the time of William the Conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated 
itself, and is therefore without a constitution. 

I readily perceive the reason why Mr. Burke declined going into the 
comparison between the English and French constitutions, because he 
could not but perceive, when he sat down to the task, that no such thing 
as a constitution existed on his side the question. His book is certainly 
bulky enough to have contained all he could say on this subject, and it 
would have been the best manner in which people could have judged of 
their separate merits. 

Why then he declined the only thing that was worth while to write 
upon? It was the strongest ground he could take, if the advantages were 
on his side; but the weakest, if they were not; and his declining to take it, 
is either a sign that he could not possess it, or could not maintain it. Mr. 
Burke said in a speech last winter in Parliament, That when the National 
Assembly first met in three Orders, (the Tiers Etats,* the Clergy, and the 
Noblesse,) France had then a good constitution. This shows, among 
numerous other instances, that Mr. Burke does not understand what a 
constitution is. The persons so met, were not a constitution, but a 
convention, to make a constitution. 

The present National Assembly of France is, strictly speaking, the 
personal social compact. The members of it are the delegates of the 
nation in its original character; future assemblies will be the delegates of 
the nation in its organized character. 


The authority of the present Assembly is different to what the authority 
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of future assemblies will be. The authority of the present one is to forma 
constitution; the authority of future assemblies will be to legislate 
according to the principles and forms prescribed in that constitution; and 
if experience should hereafter show that alterations, amendments, or 
additions are necessary, the constitution will point out the mode by which 
such things shall be done, and not leave it to the discretionary power of 
the future government. 

A government on the principles on which constitutional governments, 
arising out of society are established, cannot have the right of altering 
itself. Ifit had, it would be arbitrary. It might make itself what it pleased; 
and wherever such a right is set up, it shows that there is no constitution. 

The act by which the English Parliament empowered itself to sit for 
seven years, shows there is no constitution in England. It might, by the 
same self authority, have set any greater number of years or for life. The 
bill which the present Mr. Pitt* brought into Parliament some years ago, 
to reform Parliament, was on the same erroneous principle. 

The right of reform is in the nation in its original character, and the 
constitutional method would be by a general convention elected for the 
purpose. There is, moreover, a paradox in the idea of vitiated bodies 
reforming themselves. 

From these preliminaries I proceed to draw some comparisons. I have 
already spoken of the Declaration of Rights; and as I mean to be as 
concise as possible, I shall proceed to other parts of the French 
Constitution. 

The Constitution of France says, that every man who pays a tax of sixty 
sous per annum (2s. and 6d. English) is an elector. What article will Mr. 
Burke place against this? Can any thing be more limited and at the same 
time more capricious, than what the qualifications are in England? 

Limited—because not one man in a hundred (1 speak much within 
compass) is admitted to vote: capricious—because the lowest character 
tnat can be supposed to exist, and who has not so much as the visible 
means of an honest livelihood, is an elector in some places while, in other 
places, the man who pays very large taxes, and with a known fair 
character, and the farmer who rents to the amount of three or four 
hundred pounds a year, and with a property on that farm to three or four 
times that amount, is not admitted to be an elector. 

Every thing is out of nature, as Mr. Burke says on another occasion, in 
this strange chaos, and all sorts of follies are blended with all sorts of 
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crimes. William the Conqueror, and his descendants, parcelled out the 
country in this manner, and bribed one part of it by what they called 
charters, to hold the other parts of it the better subjected to their 
will. This is the reason why so many of those charters abound in 
Cornwall. 

The people were averse to the government established at the Conquest, 
and the towns were garrisoned and bribed to enslave the country. All the 
old charters are the badges of this conquest, and it is from this source 
that the capriciousness of election arises. 

The French Constitution says, that the number of representatives for 
any place shall be in a ratio to the number of taxable inhabitants or 
electors. What article will Mr. Burke place against this? The country of 
Yorkshire, which contains near a million souls, sends two county 
members; and so does the county of Rutland, which contains not a 
hundredth part of that number. 

The town of old Sarum which contains not three houses, sends two 
members; and the town of Manchester, which contains upward of sixty 
thousand souls, is not admitted to send any. Is there any principle in 
these things? Is there any thing by which you can trace the marks of 
freedom or discover those of wisdom? No wonder, then, Mr. Burke has 
declined the comparison, and endeavored to lead his readers from the 
point by a wild, unsystematical display of paradoxial rhapsodies. 

The French Constitution says, that the National Assembly shall be 
elected every two years. What article will Mr. Burke place against this? 
Why, that the nation has no right at all in the case: that the Government 
is perfectly arbitrary with respect to this point; and he can quote for his 
authority the precedent of a former parliament. 

The French Constitution says, there shall be no game laws; that the 
farmer on whose land wild game shall be found (for it is by the produce of 
those lands they are fed) shall have a right to what he can take. That there 
shall be no monopolies of any kind, that all trades shall be free, and every 
man free to follow any occupation by which he can procure an honest 
livelihood, and in any place, town, or city, throughout the nation. What 
will Mr. Burke say to this? 

In England game is made the property of those at whose expense it is 
not fed; and with respect to monopolies, the country is cut up into 
monopolies. Every chartered town is an aristrocratic monopoly in itself, 
and the qualification of electors proceeds out of those chartered 
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monopolies. Is this freedom? Is this what Mr. Burke means by a 
constitution? 

In these chartered monopolies, a man coming from an other part of the 
country is hunted from them as if he were a foreign enemy. An 
Englishman is not free in his own country: Every one of those places 
presents a barrier in his way, and tells him he is not a freeman—that he 
has no rights. 

Within these monopolies are other monopolies. In a city, such for 
instance, as Bath, which contains between twenty and thirty thousand 
inhabitants, the right of electing representatives to Parliament is 
monopolized by about thirty-one persons. And within these monopolies 
are still others. A man, even of the same town, whose parents were not in 
circumstances to give him an occupation, is debarred, in many cases, 
from the natural right of acquiring one, be his genius or industry what it 
may. 

Are these things examples to hold out to a country regenerating itself 
from slavery, like France? Certainly they are not; and certain am I, that 
when the people of England come to reflect upon them, they will, like 
France, annihiiate those badges of ancient oppression, those traces of a 
conquered nation. 

Had Mr. Burke possessed talents similar to the author of ‘On the 
Wealth of Nations,”’* he would have comprehended all the parts which 
enter into, and, by assemblage, form a constitution. He would have 
reasoned from minutide to magnitude. It is not from his prejudices only, 
but from the disorderly cast of his genius, that he is unfitted for the 
subject he writes upon. 


Even his genius is without a constitution. It is a genius at random, and 
not a genius constituted. But he must say something. He has therefore 
mounted in the air like a balloon, to draw the eyes of the multitude from 
the ground they stand upon. 

Much is to be learned from the French Constitution. Conquest and 
tyranny transplanted themselves with William the Conqueror from 
Normandy into England, and the country is yet disfigured with the 
marks. May then the example of all France contribute to regenerate the 
freedom which a province of it destroyed! 

The French Constitution says, That to preserve the national 
representation from being corrupt, no member of the National Assembly 
shall be an officer of the government, a place-man, or a pensioner. What 
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will Mr. Burke place against this? I will whisper his answer: Loaves and 
Fishes. 

Ah! this government of loaves and fishes has more mischief in it than 
people have yet reflected on. The National Assembly has made the 
discovery, and it holds out the example to the world. Had governments 
agreed to quarrel on purpose to fleece their countries by taxes, they could 
not have succeeded better than they have done. 

Many things in the English Government appear to me the reverse of 
what they ought to be, and of what they are said to be. The Parliament, 
imperfectly and capriciously elected as it is, is nevertheless supposed to 
hold the national purse in trust for the nation: but in the manner in which 
an English parliament is constructed, it is like a man being both 
mortgager and mortgagee; and in the case of misapplication of trust, it is 
the criminal sitting in judgment upon himself. 

If those who vote the supplies are the same persons who receive the 
supplies when voted, and are to account for the expenditure of those 
supplies who voted them, it is themselves accountable to themselves, and 
the Comedy of Errors* concludes with the Pantomime of Hush. Neither 
the mittsterial party, nor the opposition, will touch upon this case. The 
national purse is the common hack which each mounts upon. It is like 
what the country people call, “Ride and tie—You ride a little way, and 
then I.”’! They order these things better in France. 

The French Constitution says, that the right of war and peace is in the 
nation. Where else should it reside but in those who are to pay the 
expense? 

In England, this right is said to reside in a metaphor, shown at the 
Tower for six-pence or a shilling a-piece: So are the lions;* and it would 
be a step nearer to reason to say it resided in them, for any inanimate 
metaphor is no more than a hat or a cap.* We can all see the absurdity of 
worshipping Aaron’s molten calf*or Nebuchadnezzar’s golden 
image;*but why do men continue to practise on themselves the 
absurdities they despise in others? 





‘It is a practise in some parts of the country, when two travellers have 
but one horse, which like the national purse will not carry double, that 
the one mounts and rides two or three miles a-head, and then ties the 
horse to a gate, and walks on. When the second traveller arrives, he takes 
the horse, rides on, and passes his companion a mile or two, and ties 
again; and so on - Ride and tie. - Author. 
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It may with reason be said, that in the manner the English nation is 
represented. it signifies not where this right resides, whether in the 
Crown or in the Parliament. War is the common harvest of all those who 
participate in the division and expenditure of public money, in all 
countries. 

It is the art of conquering at home: the object of it is an increase of 
revenue; and as revenue cannot be increased without taxes, a pretense 
must be made for expenditures. In reviewing the history of the English 
Government, its wars and its taxes, a bystander, not blinded by prejudice, 
nor warped by interest, would declare, that taxes were not raised to carry 
on wars, but that wars were raised to carry on taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the House of Commons, is a part of the 
English Government; and though he professes himself an enemy to war, 
he abuses the French Constitution, which seeks to explode it. He holds 
up the English Government as a model in all its parts, to France; but he 
should first know the remarks which the French make upon it. 

They contend, in favor of their own, that the portion of liberty enjoyed 
in England, is just enough to enslave a country by, more productively 
than by despotism; and that as the real object of all despotism is revenue, 
a government so formed obtains more than it could do either by direct 
despotism, or in a full state of freedom, and is therefore, on the ground of 
interest, opposed to both. 

They account also for the readiness which always appears in such 
governments for engaging in wars, by remarking on the different motives 
which produce them. In despotic governments, wars are the effect of 
pride; but in those governments in which they become the means of 
taxation, they acquire thereby a more permanent promptitude. 

The French Constitution, therefore, to provide against both these evils, 
has taken away the power of declaring war from kings and ministers, and 
placed the right where the expense must fall. 

When the question on the right of war and peace was agitating in the 
National Assembly, the people of England appeared to be much 
interested in the event, and highly to applaud the decision. As a principle, 
it applies as much to one country as to another. William the Conqueror, 
as a conqueror, held this power of war and peace in himself, and his 
descendants have ever since claimed it under him as a right. 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted the right of the Parliament at the 
Revolution to bind and control the nation and posterity for ever, he 
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denies, at the same time, that the Parliament or the nation had any right 
to alter what he calls the succession of the Crown, in any thing but in 
part, or by a sort of modification. 


By his taking this ground, he throws the case back to the Norman 
Conquest; and by thus running a line of succession springing from 
William the Conqueror to the present day, he makes it necessary to 
inquire who and what William the Conqueror was, and where he came 
from; and into the origin, history, and nature of what are called 
prerogatives. 

Every thing must have had a beginning, and the fog of time and 
antiquity should be penetrated to discover it. Let then Mr. Burke bring 
forward his William of Normandy, for it is to this origin that his argu- 
ment goes. It also unfortunately happens, in running this line of succes- 
sion, that another line, parallel thereto, presents itself, which is, that 
if the succession runs in the line of the Conquest, the nation runs in 
the line of being conquered, and it ought to rescue itself from this 
reproach. 

But it will perhaps be said, that though the power of declaring war 
descends in the heritage of the Conquest, it is held in check by the right of 
the Parliament to withhold the supplies. It will always happen, when a 
thing is originally wrong, that amendments do not make it right; and it 
often happens, that they do as much mischief one way as good the other: 
and such is the case here; for if the one rashly declares war as a matter of 
right, and the other peremptorily withholds the supplies as a matter of 
right, the remedy becomes as bad, or worse than the disease. 

The one forces the nation to a combat, and the other ties its hands: But 
the more probable issue is, that the contest will end in a collision between 
the parties, and be made a screen to both. 

On this question of war, three things are to be considered. First, the 
right of declaring it: Secondly, the expense of supporting it: Thirdly, the 
mode of conducting it after it is declared. The French Constitution places 
the right where the expense must fall, and this union can be only in the 
nation. The mode of conducting it after it is declared, it consigns to the 
executive department. Were this the case in all countries, we should hear 
but little more of wars. 

Before I proceed to consider other parts of the French Constitution, 
and by way of relieving the fatigue of argument, I will introduce an 
anecdote which I had from Dr. Franklin. 
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While the Doctor resided in France, as minister from America, during 
the war,* he had numerous proposals made to him by projectors of every 
country and of every kind, who wished to go to the land that floweth with 
milk and honey, America; and among the rest, there was one who offered 
himself to be king. He introduced his proposal to the Doctor by letter, 
which is now in the hands of M. Beaumarchais,* of Paris—stating, first, 
that as the Americans had dismissed or sent away' their king, they would 
want another. Secondly, that himself was a Norman. Thirdly, that he was 
of a more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, and of a more 
honorable descent, his line having never been bastardized. Fourthly, that 
there was already a precedent in England, of kings coming out of 
Normandy; and on these grounds he rested his offer, enjoining that the 
Doctor would forward it to America. 

But as the Doctor did neither this, nor yet sent him an answer, the 
projector wrote a second letter; in which he did not, it is true, threaten to 
go over and conquer America, but only, with great dignity, proposed, that 
if his offer was not accepted, an acknowledgement of about 30,000 might 
be made to him for his generosity! 

Now, as all arguments respecting succession must necessarily connect 
that succession with some beginning, Mr. Burke’s arguments on this 
subject go to show that there is no English origin of kings, and that they 
are descendants of the Norman line in right of the Conquest. 

It may, therefore, be of service to his doctrine to make this story 
known, and to inform him that in case of that natural distinction to which 
all mortality is subject, kings may again be had from Normandy, on more 
reasonable terms than William the Conqueror; and consequently, that 
the good people of England, at the Revolution of 1688, might have done 
much better, had such a generous Norman as this known their wants, and 
they his. 

The chivalric character which Mr. Burke so much admires, is certainly 
much easier to make a bargain with than a hard-dealing Dutchman* But 
to return to the matters of the Constitution— 

The French Constitution says, there shall be no titles; and of 
consequence, all that class of equivocal generation, which in some 
countries is called “‘aristocracy,’’ and in others “‘nobility,’’ is done away, 
and the peer is exalted into man. 


' The word he used was renvoyé, dismissed or sent away. - Author. 
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Titles are but nicknames, and every nickname is a title. The thing is 
perfectly harmless in itself, but it marks a sort of foppery in the human 
character which degrades it. It renders man diminutive in things which 
are great, and the counterfeit of woman in things which are little. It talks 
about its fine blue riband like a girl, and shows its new garter like a child. 
A certain writer, of some antiquity, says, ““When I was a child, I thought 
as a child: but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 

It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France, that the folly of titles 
has been abolished. It has outgrown the babyclothes of count and duke, 
and breeched itself in manhood. France has not levelled, it has exalted. It 
has put down the dwarf to set up the man. The insignificance of a 
senseless word like duke, count, or earl, has ceased to please. Even those 
who possessed them, have disowned the gibberish, and, as they outgrew 
the rickets, have despised the rattle. 

The genuine mind of man, thirsting for its native home, society, 
contemns the gewgaws that separate him from it. Titles are like circles 
drawn by the magician’s wand, to Contract the sphere of man’s felicity. 
He lives immured within the Bastille of a word, and surveys at a distance 
the envied life of man. 

Isit then any wonder that titles should fall in France? Is it not a greater 
wonder they should be kept up anywhere? What are they? What is their 
worth, and ‘‘what is their amount?”’ When we think or speak of a judge 
or a general, we associate with it the ideas of office and character; we 
think of gravity in the one, and bravery in the other; but when we use a 
word merely as a title, no ideas associate with it. 

Through all the vocabulary of Adam, there is no such an animal as a 
duke or a count; neither can we connect any idea to the words. Whether 
they mean strength or weakness, wisdom or folly, a child or a man, or a 
rider or a horse, is all equivocal. What respect then can be paid to that 
which describes nothing, and which means nothing? Imagination has 
given figure and character to centaurs, satyrs, and down to all the fairy 
tribe; but titles baffle even the powers of fancy, and are a chimerical 
nondescript. ‘ 

But this is not all. If a whole country is disposed to hold them in 
contempt, all their value is gone, and none will own them. It is common 
opinion only that makes them any thing or nothing, or worse than 
nothing. There is no occasion to take titles away, for they take themselves 
away when society concurs to ridicule them. This species of imaginary 
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consequence has visibly declined in every part of Europe, and it hastens 
to its exit as the world of reason continues to rise. 

There was a time when the lowest class of what are called nobility, was 
more thought of than the highest is now, and when a man in armor riding 
through Christendom in search of adventure was more stared at than a 
modern duke. The world has seen this folly fall, and it has fallen by being 
laughed at, and the farce of titles will follow its fate. 

The patriots of France have discovered in good time, that rank and 
dignity in society must take a new ground. The old one has fallen 
through. It must now take the substantial ground of character, instead of 
the chimerical ground of titles; and they have brought their titles to the 
altar, and made of them a burnt-offering to Reason. 

If no mischief had annexed itself to the folly of titles, they would not 
have been worth a serious and formal destruction, such as the National 
Assembly have decreed them: and this makes it necessary to inquire 
further into the nature and character of aristocracy. 

That, then, which is called aristrocracy in some countries, and nobility 
in others, arose out of the governments founded upon conquest. It was 
originally a military order, for the purpose of supporting nrilitary 
government (for such were all governments founded in conquest); and to 
keep up a succession of this order for the purpose for which it was 
established, all the younger branches of those families were disinherited, 
and the law of primogenitureship set up. 

The nature and character of aristocracy shows itself to us in this law. It 
is a law against every law of nature, and nature herself calls for its 
destruction. Establish family justice, and aristocracy falls. By the 
aristocratical law of primogenitureship, in a family of six children, five 
are exposed. Aristocracy has never more than one child. The rest are 
begotten to be devoured. They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and 
the natural parent prepares the unnatural repast. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects, more or less, the 
interest of society, so does this. All the children which the aristocracy 
disowns (which are all, except the eldest) are, in general, cast like orphans 
on a parish, to be provided for by the public, but at a greater charge. 
Unnecessary offices and places in governments and courts are created at 
the expense of the public, to maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father or mother 
contemplate their younger offspring? By nature they are children, and by 
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marriage they are heirs; but by aristocracy they are bastards and 
orphans. They are the flesh and blood of their parents in one line, and 
nothing akin to them in the other. To restore, therefore, parents to their 
children, and children to their parents—trelations to each other, and man 
to society—and to exterminate the monster, aristocracy, root and 
branch—the French Constitution has destroyed the law of 
Primogenitureship. Here then lies the monster; and Mr. Burke, if he 
pleases, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered aristocracy chiefly in one point of view. 
We have now to consider it in another. But whether we view it before or 
behind, or sideways, or any way else, domestically or publicly, it is still a 
monster. 

In France, aristocracy has one feature less, in its countenance, than 
what it has in some other countries. It did not compose a body of 
hereditary legislators. It was not “a corporation of aristocracy,”’ for such I 
have heard M. de Lafayette describe an English House of Peers* Let us 
then examine the grounds upon which the French Constitution has 
resolved against having such a House in France. 

Because, in the first place, as is already mentioned, aristocracy is kept 
up by family tyranny and injustice. 

Secondly, Because there is an unusual unfitness in an aristocracy to be 
legislators for a nation. Their ideas of distributive justice are corrupted at 
the very source. They begin life by trampling on all their younger brothers 
and sisters, and relations of every kind, and are taught and educated so to 
do. With what ideas of justice or honor can that man enter a house of 
legislation, who absorbs in his own person the inheritance of a whole 
family of children, or doles out to them some pitiful portion with the 
insolence of a gift? 

Thirdly, Because the idea of hereditary legislators is as inconsistent as 
that of hereditary judges, or heriditary juries; and as absurd as an 
hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary wise man; and as ridiculous 
as an hereditary poet-laureate. 

Fourthly, Because a body of men holding themselves accountable to 
| nobody, ought not to be trusted by any body. 

Fifthly, Because it is continuing the uncivilized principles of the 
governments founded in conquest, and the base idea of man having 
Property in man, and governing him by personal right. 

Sixthly, Because aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate the human 
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species. By the universal economy of nature it is known, and by the 
instance of the Jews it is proved, that the human species has a tendency 
to degenerate, in any small number of persons, when separeted from 
ae general stock of society, and intermarrying constantly with each 
other. 

It defeats even its pretended end, and becomes in time the opposite of 
what is noble in man. Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let him show what it is. 
The greatest characters the world has known, have risen on the 
democratic floor. Aristocracy has not been able to keep a proportionate 
pace with democracy. 

The artificial NOBLE shrinks into a dwarf before the NOBLE of 
Nature; and in the few instances of those (for there are some in all 
countries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, has survived in aristocracy, 
THOSE MEN DESPISE IT. But it is time to proceed to a new 
subject. 

The French Constitution has reformed the condition of the clergy. It 
has raised the income of the lower and middle classes, and taken from the 
higher. None is now less than twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds sterling), 
nor any higher than about two or three thousand pounds. What will Mr. 
Burke place against this? Hear what he says: 

He says, “‘That the people of England can see without pain or 
grudging, an archbishop precede a duke; they can see a bishop of 
Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, in possession of £10,000 a year; and 
cannot see why it is in worse hands than estates to the like amount in the 
hands of this earl or that ’squire.” And Mr. Burke offers this as an 
example to France. 

As to the first part, whether the archbishop precedes the duke, or the 
duke the bishop, it is, I believe, to the people in general, somewhat like 
Sternhold and Hopkins,* or Hopkins and Sternhold; you may put which 
you please first; and as I confess that I do not understand the merits of 
this case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have something to say. Mr. Burke has 
not put the case right. The comparison is out of order by being put 
between the bishop and the earl cr the squire. It ought to be put between 
the bishop and the curate, and then it will stand thus:—The people of 
England can see without pain or grudging, a bishop of Durham, or a 
bishop of Winchester, in possession of ten thousand pounds a year, and a 
curate on thirty or forty pounds a year, or less. 
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No, Sir, they certainly do not see those things without great pain or 
grudging. It is a case that applies itself to every man’s sense of justice, 
and is one among many that calls aloud for a constitution. 

In France, the cry of “the church! the church!’”’ was repeated as often 
as in Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly as when the Dissenter’s Bill was 
before the English Parliament;* but the generality of the French clergy 
were not to be deceived by this cry any longer. They knew, that whatever 
the pretense might be, it was themselves who were one of the principal 
objects of it. 

It was the cry of the high beneficed clergy, to prevent any regulation of 
income taking place between those of ten thousand pounds a year and the 
parish priest. They, therefore, joined their case to those of every other 
oppressed class of men, and by this union obtained redress. 

The French Constitution has abolished tithes, that source of perpetual 
discontent between the tithe-holder and the parishioner. When land is 
held on tithe, it is in the condition of an estate held between two parties; 
the one receiving one-tenth, and the other nine-tenths of the produce: 
and, consequently, on principles of equity, if the estate can be improved, 
and made to produce by that improvement double or treble what it did 
before. or in any other ratio, the expense of such improvement ought to 
be borne in like proportion between the parties who are to share the 
produce. 

But this is not the case in tithes; the farmer bears the whole expense, 
and the tithe-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in addition to the 
original tenth, and by this means gets the value of two-tenths instead of 
one. That is another case that calls for a constitution. 

The French Constitution hath abolished or renounced toleration, and 
intolerance also, and hath established UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration, but is the counterfeit of 
it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the right of withholding 
liberty of conscience, and the other of granting it. The one is the Pope, 
armed with fire and faggot, and the other is the Pope selling or granting 
indulgences. The former is church and state, and the latter is church and 
traffic. 

But toleration may be viewed in a much stronger light Man worships 
not himself, but his Maker: and the liberty of conscience which he claims, 
is not for the service of himself, but of his God. In this case, therefore, we 
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must necessarily have the associated idea of two beings; the mortal who 
renders the worship, and the immortal being who is worshipped. 

Toleration therefore, places itself not between man and man, nor 
between church and church, nor between one denomination of religion 
and another, but between God and man; between the being who 
worships, and the being who is worshipped; and by the same act of 
assumed authority by which it tolerates man to pay his worship, it 
presumptuously and blasphemously sets up itself to tolerate the Almighty 
to receive it. 

Were a bill brought into Parliament, entitled, ‘An act to tolerate or 
grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the worship of a Jew or a Turk,” 
or “to prohibit the Almighty from receiving it,”’ all men would startle, 
and call it blasphemy. There would be an uproar. The presumption of 
toleration in religious matters would then, present itself unmasked; but 
the presumption is not the less because the name of “‘Man’”’ only appears 
to those laws, for the associated idea of the worshipper and the 
worshipped cannot be separated. 

Who, then, art thou, vain dust and ashes! by whatever name thou art 
called, whether a king, a bishop, a church or a state, a parliament or any 
thing else, that obtrudest thine insignificance between the soul of man 
and his Maker? Mind thine own concerns. If he believes not as thou 
believest, it is a proof that thou believest not as he believeth, and there is 
no earthly power can determine between you. 

With respect to what are called denominations of religion, if every one 
is left to judge of his own religion, there is no such thing as a religion that 
is wrong; but if they are to judge of each other’s religion, there is no such 
thing as a religion that is right; and therefore all the world is right, or all 
the world is wrong. 

But with respect to religion itself, without regard to names, and as 
directing itself from the universal family of mankind to the divine object 
of all adoration, it is man bringing to his Maker the fruits of his heart; 
and though these fruits may differ from each other like the fruits of the 
earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. 

A bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, or the archbishop who 
heads the dukes, will not refuse a tithe-sheaf of wheat, because it is not a 
cock of hay; nor a cock of hay, because it is not, a sheaf of wheat; nor a 
pig, because it is neither the one nor the other: but these same persons, 
under the figure of an established church, will not permit their Maker to 
receive the various tithes of man’s devotion. 
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One of the continual choruses of Mr. Burke’s book, is “church and 
state.’’ He does not mean some one particular church or some one 
particular state, but any church and state; and he uses the term as a 
general figure to hold forth the political doctrine of always uniting the 
church with the state in every country, and he censures the National 
Assembly for not having done this in France. Let us bestow a few 
thoughts on this subject. 

All religions are in their nature mild and benign, and united with 
principles of morality. They could not have made proselytes at first, by 
professing anything that was vicious, cruel, persecuting or immoral. Like 
every thing else, they had their beginning; and they proceeded by 
persuasion, exhortation, and example. How then is it that they lose their 
native mildness, and become morose and intolerant? 

It proceeds from the connection which Mr. Burke recommends. By 
engendering the church with the state, a sort of mule-animal, capable 
only of destroying, and not of breeding up, is produced, called, The 
Church established by Law. It is a stranger, even from its birth to any 
parent mother on which it is begotten, and whom in time it kicks out and 
destroys. 

The Inquisition in Spain does not proceed from the religion originally 
professed, but from this mule-animal, engendered between the church 
and the state. The burnings in Smithfield” proceeded from the same 
heterogeneous production; and it was the regeneration of this strange 
animal in England afterwards, that renewed rancor and irreligion among 
the inhabitants, and that drove the people called Quakers and Dissenters 
to America. 

Persecution is not an original feature in any religion; but it is always 
the strongly marked feature of all law-religions, or religions established 
by law. Take away the law-establishment, and every religion reassumes 
its origina! benignity. In America, a Catholic priest is a good citizen, a 
good character, and a good neighbor; an Episcopal minister* is of the 
same description: and this proceeds, independently of the men, from 
there being no law-establishment in America. 

If also we view this matter in a temporal sense, we shall see the ill 
effects it has had on the prosperity of nations. The union of church and 
state has impoverished Spain. The revoking the edict of Nantes* drove 
the silk manufacture from France into England; and church and state are 
now driving the cotton manufacture from England to America and 
France. 
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Let then Mr. Burke continue to preach his antipolitical doctrine of 
Church and State. It will do some good. The National Assembly will not 
follow his advice, but will benefit by his folly. It was by observing the ill 
effects of it in England, that America has been warned against it; and it is 
by experiencing them in France, that the National Assembly have 
abolished it, and, like America, have established UNIVERSAL RIGHT 
OF CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP." 


' When in any country we see extraordinary circumstances taking place, 
they naturally lead any man who has a talent for observation and investigation, 
to inquire into the causes. The manufactures of Manchester, Birmingham 
and Sheffield, are the principle manufactures in England. From whence did 
this arise? A little observation will explain the case. 

The principal, and the generality of the inhabitants of those places, 
are not of what is called in England, the Church established by law; and 
they, or their fathers (for it is within but a few years) withdrew from the 
persecution of the chartered towns,* where test-laws* more particularly 
operate, and established a sort of asylum for themselves in those places. 
It was the only asylum that then offered, for the rest of Europe was worse. 

But the case is now changing. France and America bid all comers welcome, 
and initiate them into all the rights of citizenship. Policy and interest, 
therefore, will, but perhaps too late, dictate in England, what reason and 
justice could not. Those manufactures are withdrawing, and are arising 
in other places. There is now {1791} erecting at Passy, three miles from 
Paris, a large cotton mill, and several are already erected in America. Soon 
after the rejecting the bill for repealing the test-law, one of the richest 
manufactures in England said in my hearing, “England, Sir, is not a country 
for a Dissenter to live in - we must go to France.” 

These are truths, and it is doing justice to both parties to tell them. 
It is chiefly the Dissenters who have carried English manufactures to the 
hight they are now at, and the same men have it in their power to carry 
them away; and though those manufactures would afterwards continue to be 
made in those places, the foreign market would be lost. There are fre- 
quently appearing in the London Gazette, extracts from certain acts to 
prevent machines, and, as far as it can extend to, persons, from going 
out of the country. 

It appears from these, that the ill effects of the test-laws and church- 
establishment begin to be much suspected; but the remedy of force can 
never supply the remedy of reason. In the progress of less than a century, 
all the unrepresented part of England,* of all denominations, which is at 
least a hundred times the most numerous, may begin to feel the necessity 
of a constitution, and then all those matters will come regularly before 
them. - Author. 
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I will here cease the comparison with respect to the principles of the 
French Constitution, and conclude this part of the subject with a few 
observations on the organization of the formal parts of the French and 
English governments. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a person styled 
the king; but the French Constitution distinguishes between the king and 
the sovereign: It considers the station of king as official, and places 
sovereignty in the nation. 

The representatives of the nation, who compose the National 
Assembly, and who are the legislative power, originate in and from the 
people by election, as an inherent right in the people. 

In England it is otherwise; and this arises from the original 
establishment of what is called its monarchy; for, as by the Conquest all 
the rights of the people or the nation were absorbed into the hands of the 
Conqueror, and who added the title of King to that of Conqueror, those 
same matters which in France are now held as rights in the people, or in 
the nation, are held in England as grants from what is called the Crown. 

The Parliament in England, in both its branches, was erected by 
patents from the descendants of the Conqueror. The House of Commons 
did not originate as a matter of right in the people to delegate or elect, but 
as a grant or boon. 

By the French Constitution, the nation is always named before the 
king. The third article of the Declaration of Rights says, “The nation is 
essentially the source (or fountain) of all sovereignty.”” Mr. Burke argues, 
that, in England, a king is the fountain—that he is the fountain of all 
honor. But as this idea is evidently descended from the Conquest, I shall 
make no other remark upon it, than that it is the nature of conquest to 
turn every thing upside down; and as Mr. Burke will not be refused the 
privilege of speaking twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, 
the fountain and the spout, he will be right the second time. 

The French Constitution puts the legislative before the executive; the 
Law before the King; La Loi, Le Roi. This also is in the natural order of 
things; because laws must have existence, before they can have execution. 

A king in France does not in addressing himself to the National 
Assembly, say, ‘‘My assembly,” similar to the phrase used in England of 
my ‘‘Parliament’’; neither can he use it consistently with the Constitution, 
nor could it be admitted. There may be propriety in the use of it in 
England, because as is before mentioned, both Houses of Parliament 
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originated from what is called the Crown by patent or boon—and not 
from the inherent rights of the people, as the National Assembly does in 
France, and whose name designates its origin. 


The President of the National Assembly does not ask the King to grant 
to the Assembly liberty of speech, as is the case with the English House of 
Commons. The constitutional dignity of the National Assembly cannot 
debase itself. Speech is, in the first place, one of the natural rights of man 
always retained; and with respect to the National Assembly, the use of it 
is their duty, and the nation is their authority. 

They were elected by the greatest body of men exercising the right of 
election the European world ever saw. They sprung not from the filth of 
rotten boroughs,* nor are they the vassal representatives of aristocratical 
ones. Feeling the proper dignity of their character, they support it. Their 
parliamentary language, whether for or against a question, is free, bold, 
and manly, and extends to all the parts and circumstances of the case. 

If any matter or subject respecting the executive department, or the 
person who presides in it (the king) comes before them, it is debated on 
with the spirit of men, and the language of gentlemen; and their answer, 
or their address, is returned in the same style. They stand not aloof with 
the gaping vacuity of vulgar ignorance, nor bend with the cringe of 
sycophantic insignificance. The graceful pride of truth knows no 
extremes, and preserves, in every latitude of life, the right-angled 
character of man. 

Let us now look to the other side of the question. In the addresses of the 
English Parliaments to their kings, we see neither the intrepid spirit of 
the old Parliaments of France, nor the serene dignity of the present 
National Assembly: neither do we see in them any thing of the style of 
English manners, which border somewhat on bluntness. 

Since then they are neither of foreign extraction, nor naturally of 
English production, their origin must be sought for elsewhere, and that 
origin is the Norman Conquest. They are evidently of the vassalage class 
of manners, and emphatically mark the prostrate distance that exists in 
no other condition of men than between the conqueror and the 
conquered. 

That this vassalage idea and style of speaking was not got rid of even at 
the Revolution of 1688, is evident from the declaration of Parliament to 
William and Mary, in these words: ‘‘We do most humbly and faithfully 
submit ourselves, our heirs and posterities for ever.’’ Submission is wholly 
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a vassalage term, repugnant to the dignity of freedom, and an echo of the 
language used at the Conquest. 

As the estimation of all things is by comparison, the Revolution of 
1688, however from circumstances it may have been exalted beyond its 
value, will find its level. It is already on the wane, eclipsed by the 
enlarging orb of reason, and the luminous revolutions of America and 
France. In less than another century, it will go, as well as Mr. Burke’s 
labors, ‘‘to the family vault of all the Capulets.”* Mankind will then 
scarcely believe that acountry calling itself free, would send to Holland for 
a man,* and clothe him with power, on purpose to put themselves in fear 
of him, and give him almost a million sterling a year for leave to submit 
themselves and their posterity, like bond-men and bond-women, for ever. 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known: | have had the 
opportunity of seeing it; which is, that, notwithstanding appearances, 
there is not any description of men that despise monarchy so much as 
courtiers. But they well know, that if it were seen by others, as it is by 
them, the juggle could not be kept up. 

They are in the condition of men who get their living by a show, and to 
whom the folly of that show is so familiar that they ridicule it; but were 
the audience to be made as wise in this respect as themselves, there would 
be an end to the show and the profits with it. 

The difference between a republican and a courtier with respect to 
monarchy, is, that the one opposes monarchy, believing it to be 
something, and the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing. 

As | used sometimes to correspond with Mr. Burke, believing him then 
to be a man of sounder principles than his book shows him to be, I wrote 
to him last winter from Paris, and gave him an account how prosperously 
matters were going on. Among other subjects in that letter, I referred to 
the happy situation the National Assembly were placed in; that they had 
taken a ground on which their moral duty and their political interest were 
united. 

They have not to hold out a language which they do not themselves 
believe, for the fraudulent purpose of making others believe it. Their 
station requires no artifice to support it, and can only be maintained by 
enlightening mankind. It is not their interest to cherish ignorance but to 
dispel it. They are not in the case of a ministerial or an opposition party in 
England, who, though they are opposed, are still united to keep up the 
common mystery. 
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The National Assembly must throw open a magazine of light. It must 
show man the proper character of man; and the nearer it can bring him 
to that standard, the stronger the National Assembly becomes. 

In contemplating the French Constitution, we see in it a rational order 
of things. The principles harmonize with the forms, and both with their 
origin. It may perhaps be said as an excuse for bad forms, that they are 
nothing more than forms; but this is a mistake. Forms grow out of 
principles, and operate to continue the principles they grow from. It is 
impossible to practise a bad form on any thing but a bad principle. It 
cannot be ingrafted on a good one; and wherever the forms in any 
government are bad, it is a certain indication that the principles are bad 
also. 

I will here finally close the subject. I began it by remarking that Mr. 
Burke had voluntarily declined going into a comparison of the English 
and French constitutions. He apologizes (p. 241) for not doing it, by 
saying that he had not time. Mr. Burke’s book was upwards of eight 
months in hand,* and it extended to a volume of three hundred and 
sixty-six pages. 

As his omission does injury to his cause, his apology makes it worse; 
and men on the English side of the water* will begin to consider, whether 
there is not some radical defect in what is called the English Constitution, 
that made it necessary for Mr. Burke to suppress the comparison, to 
avoid bringing it into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written on constitutions, so neither has he 
written on the French Revolution. He gives no account of its 
commencement or its progress. 

He only expresses his wonder. “It looks,” says he, ‘‘to me as if I were in 
a great crisis, not of the affairs of France alone, but of all Europe, 
perhaps of more than Europe. All circumstances taken together, the 
French Revolution is the most astonishing that has hitherto happened in 
the world.” 

As wise men are astonished at foolish things, and other people at wise 
ones, I know not on which ground to account for Mr. Burke’s 
astonishment; but certain it is that he does not understand the French 
Revolution. It has apparently burst forth like a creation from a chaos, but 
it is no more than the consequence of a mental revolution previously 
existing in France. 

The mind of the nation had changed beforehand, and the new order of 
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things had naturally followed the new order of thoughts. I will here, as 
concisely as I can, trace out the growth of the French Revolution, and 
mark the circumstances that have contributed to produce it. 

The despotism of Louis XIV, united with the gaiety of his court, and 
the gaudy ostentation of his character, had so humbled, and at the same 
time so fascinated the mind of France, that the people appear to have lost 
all sense of their own dignity, in contemplating that of their Grand 
Monarch: and the whole reign of Louis XV, remarkable only for 
weakness and effeminacy, made no other alteration than that of 
spreading a sort of lethargy over the nation, from which it showed no 
disposition to rise. 

The only signs which appeared of the spirit of liberty during those 
periods, are to be found in the writings of the French philosophers. 
Montesquieu, President of the Parliament of Bordeaux, * went as far as a 
writer under a despotic government could well proceed: and being 
obliged to divide himself between principle and prudence, his mind often 
appears under a veil, and we ought to give him credit for more than ne 
has expressed. 

Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and satirist of despotism, took 
another line. His forte lay in exposing and ridiculing the superstitions 
which ppriestcraft, united with statecraft, had interwoven with 
governments. 

It was not from the purity of his principles, or his love of mankind (for 
satire and philanthropy are not naturally concordant), but from his 
strong capacity of seeing folly in its true shape, and his irresistible 
propensity to expose it, that he made those attacks. They were however as 
formidable as if the motives had been virtuous; and he merits the thanks 
rather than the esteem of mankind. 

On the contrary, we find in the writings of Rousseau and the Abbé 
Raynal,* a loveliness of sentiment in favor of liberty, that excites respect. 
and elevates the human faculties; but having raised this animation, they 
do not direct its operations, but leave the mind in love with an object, 
without describing the means of possessing it. 

The writings of Quesnay,* Turgot,* and the friends of these authors, 
are of a serious kind; but they labored under the same disadvantage with 
Montesquieu; their writings abound with moral maxims of government, 
but are rather directed to economize and reform the administration of the 
government, than the government itself. 
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But all those writings and many others had their weight; and by the 
cifferent manner in which they treated the subject of 
government—Montesquieu by his judgment and knowledge of laws, 
Voltaire by his wit, Rousseau and Raynal by their animation, and 
Quesnay and Turgot by their moral maxims and systems of economy, 
readers of every class met with something to their taste, and a spirit of 
political inquiry began to diffuse itself through the nation at the time the 
dispute between England and the then colonies of America broke out. 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in,* it is very well known 
that the nation appeared to be beforehand with the French Ministry. 
Each of them had its view: but those views were directed to different 
objects; the one sought liberty, and the other retaliation on England. The 
French officers and soldiers who after this went to America, were 
eventually placed in the school of Freedom, and learned the practise as 
well as the principles of it by heart. 

As it was impossible to separate the military events which took place in 
America from the principles of the American Revolution, the publication 
of those events in France necessarily connected themselves with the 
principles which produced them. Many of the facts were in themselves 
principles; such as the declaration of American independence, and the 
treaty of alliance between France and America,* which recognized the 
natural right of man, and justified resistance to oppression. 

The then Minister of France, Count Vergennes, was not the friend of 
America; and it is both justice and gratitude to say, that it was the Queen 
of France* who gave the cause of America a fashion at the French Court. 
Count Vergennes was the personal and social friend of Dr. Franklin; and 
the Doctor had obtained, by his sensible gracefulness, a sort of influence 
over him; but with respect to principles, Count Vergennes was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. Franklin as Minister from America to France, 
should be taken into the chain of circumstances. The diplomatic 
character is of itself the narrowest sphere of society that man can act in. It 
forbids intercourse by a reciprocity of suspicion; and a diplomatist is a 
sort of unconnected atom, continually repelling and repelled. But this 
was not the case with Dr. Franklin. He was not the diplomatist of a court, 
but of a MAN. His character as a philosopher had been long established, 
and his circle of society in France was universal. 

Count Vergennes resisted for a considerable time the publication in 
France of the American Constitutions, translated into the French 
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language; but even in this he was obliged to give way to public opinion, 
and a sort of propriety in admitting to appear what he had undertaken to 
defend. The American Constitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is 
to language: they define its parts of speech, and practically construct 
them into syntax. 


The peculiar situation of the then Marquis de Lafayette is another link 
in the great chain. He served in America as an American officer* under a 
commission of Congress, and by the university of his acquaintance, was in 
close friendship with the civil government of America, as well as with the 
military line. He spoke the language of the country, entered into the 
discussions on the principles of government, and was always a welcome 
friend at any election. 


When the war closed, a vast reinforcement to the cause of liberty 
spread itself over France, by the return of the French officers and 
soldiers. A knowledge of the practise was then joined to the theory; and 
all that was wanting to give it a real existence was opportunity. Man 
cannot, properly speaking; make circumstances for his purpose, but he 
always has it in his power to improve them when they occur; and this was 
the case in France. 


M. Necker was displaced in May, 1781;* and by the ill management of 
the finances afterward, and particularly during the extravagant 
administration of M. Calonne* the revenue of France, which was nearly 
twenty-four millions sterling per year, was become unequal to the 
expenditure, not because the revenue had decreased, but because the 
expenses had increased; and this was the circumstance which the nation 
laid hold of to bring forward a revolution. 

The English Minister, Mr. Pitt, has frequently alluded to the state of 
the French finances in his budgets without understanding the subject. 
Had the French parliaments been as ready to register edicts for new 
taxes, as an English parliament is to grant them, there had been no 
derangement in the finances, nor yet any revolution; but this will better 
explain itself as I proceed. 

It will be necessary here to show how taxes were formerly raised in 
France. The king, or rather the court or ministry acting under the use of 
that name, framed the edicts for taxes at their own discretion, and sent 
them to the parliaments to be registered; for until they were registered by 
the parliaments, they were not operative. 
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Disputes had long existed between the court and the parliaments with 
respect to the extent of the parliament’s authority on this head. The court 
insisted that the authority of parliaments went no farther than to 
remonstrate or show reasons against the tax, reserving to itself the right 
of determining whether the reasons were well or ill-founded; and in 
consequence thereof, either to withdraw the edict as a matter of choice, or 
to order it to be enregistered as a matter of authority. 

The parliaments on their part insisted, that they had not only a right to 
remonstrate, but to reject; and on this ground they were always supported 
by the nation. 

But, to return to the order of my narrative, M. Calonne wanted money; 
and as he knew the sturdy disposition of the parliaments with respect to 
new taxes, he ingeniously sought either to approach them by a more 
gentle means than that of direct authority, or to get over their heads by a 
maneuver: and, for this purpose, he revived the project of assembling a 
body of men from the several provinces, under the style of an ‘“‘Assembly 
of the Notables,” or Men of Note, who met in 1787," and who were either 
to recommend taxes to the parliaments, or to act as a parliament 
themselves. An Assembly under this name had been called in 
1617. 

As we are to view this as the first practical step towards the Revolution, 
it will be proper to enter into some particulars respecting it. The 
Assembly of the Notables has in some places been mistaken for the 
States-General, but was wholly a different body; the States-General being 
always by election. 

The persons who composed the Assembly of the Notables were all 
nominated by the King, and consisted of one hundred and forty 
members. But as M. Calonne could not depend upon a majority of this 
Assembly in his favor, he very ingeniously arranged them in such a 
manner as to make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty: to 
effect this, he disposed of them into seven separate committees, of twenty 
members each. 

Every general question was to be decided, not by a majority of persons 
but by a majority of committees; and as eleven votes would make a 
majority in a committee, and four committees a majority of seven, M. 
Calonne had good reason to conclude, that as forty-four would determine 
any general question, he could not be out-voted. But all his plans 
deceived him, and in the event became his overthrow. 
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The then Marquis de Lafayette was placed in the second committee, of 
which Count D’Artois* was President: and as money-matters was the 
object, it naturally brought into view every circumstance connected with 
it. M. de Lafayette made a verbal charge against Calonne, for selling 
crown-lands to the amount of two millions of livres, in a manner that 
appeared to be unknown to the King. 

The Count D’ Artois (as if to intimidate, for the Bastille was then in 
being) asked the Marquis if he would render the charge in writing? He 
replied that he would. The Count D’Artois did not demand it, but 
brought a message from the King to that purport. 

M. de Lafayette then delivered his charge in writing, to be given to the 
King, undertaking to support it. No farther proceedings were had upon 
this affair; but M. Calonne was soon after dismissed by the King, and set 
off to England. 

As M. de Lafayette, from the experience of what he had seen in 
America, was better acquainted with the science of civil government than 
the generality of the members who composed the Assembly of the 
Notables could then be, the brunt of the business fell considerably to his 
share. 

The plan of those who had a constitution in view, was to contend with 
the Court on the ground of taxes, and some of them openly professed 
their object. Disputes frequently arose between Count D’Artois and M. 
de Lafayette, upon various subjects. 

With respect to the arrears already incurred, the latter proposed to 
remedy them, by accommodating the expenses to the revenue, instead of 
the revenue to the expenses; and as objects of reform, he proposed to 
abolish the Bastille, and all the state-prisons throughout the nation, (the 
keeping of which was attended with great expense), and to suppress 
Lettres de Cachet* But those matters were not then much attended to; 
and with respect to Lettres de Cachet, a majority of the nobles appeared 
to be in favor of them. 

On the subject of supplying the treasury by new taxes the Assembly 
declined taking the matter on themselves, concurring in the opinion that 
they had not authority. In a debate on this subject, M. de Lafayette said 
that raising money by taxes could only be done by a National Assembly, 
freely elected by the people, and acting as their representatives. “‘Do you 
mean,” said Count D’Artois, “the States-General?” M. de Lafayette 
replied, that he did. ‘Will you,” said the Count D’Artois, “sign what you 
say, to be given to the King?” The other replied, that he not only would 
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do this, but that he would go farther, and say that the effectual mode 
would be, for the King to agree to the establishment of a constitution. 

As one of the plans had thus failed, that of getting the Assembly to act 
as a parliament, the other came into view, that of recommending. On this 
subject, the Assembly agreed to recommend two new taxes to be 
enregistered by the parliament, the one a stamp tax and the other a 
territorial tax, or sort of land tax. The two have been estimated at about 
five millions sterling per annum. We have now to turn our attention to the 
parliaments, on whom the business was again devolving. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse (since Archbishop of Sens, and now a 
Cardinal) was appointed to the administration of the finances, soon after 
the dismission of Calonne. He was also made Prime Minister, an office 
that did not always exist in France. When this office did not exist, the 
chief of each of the principal departments transacted business 
immediately with the king; but when a prime minister was appointed, 
they did business only with him. The Archbishop arrived to more state- 
authority than any minister since the Duke de Choiseul* and the nation 
was strongly disposed in his favor; but by a line of conduct scarcely to be 
accounted for, he perverted every opportunity, turned out a despot, and 
sunk into disgrace, and a Cardinal. 

The Assembly of Notables having broken up, the new minister sent the 
edicts for the two new taxes recommended by the Assembly to the 
Parliaments, to be enregistered. They of course came first before the 
Parliament of Paris, who returned for answer; That with such a revenue 
as the nation then supported, the name of taxes ought not to be 
mentioned, but for the purpose of reducing them; and threw both the 
edicts out." 

On this refusal, the Parliament was ordered to Versailles, where in the 
usual form, the King held, what under the old government was called a 
Bed of Justice:* and the two edicts were enregistered in presence of the 
Parliament, by an order of State, in the manner mentioned in page 121° 

On this the Parliament immediately returned to Paris, renewed their 
session in form, and ordered the enregistering to be struck out, declaring 
that everything done at Versailles was illegal. All the members of 
Parliament were then served with Lettres de Cacket, and exiled to Trois; 
but as they continued as inflexible in exile as before, and as vengeance 


' When the English Minister, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French finances 
again in the English Parliament, it would be well that he noticed this as 
an example. - Author. 
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did not supply the place of taxes, they were after a short time recalled to 
Paris. 

The edicts were again tendered to them, and the Count D’Artois 
undertook to act as representative of the King. For this purpose, he came 
from Versailles to Paris, in a train of procession; and the Parliament was 
assembled to receive him. 

But show and parade had lost their influence in France; and whatever 
ideas of importance he might set off with, he had to return with those of 
mortification and disappointment. On alighting from his carriage to 
ascend the steps of the Parliament House, the crowd (which was 
numerously. collected) threw out trite expressions, saying: ‘This is 
Monsieur D’Artois, who wants more of our money to spend.” 

The marked disapprobation which he saw, impressed him with 
apprehensions; and the word Aux arms! (To arms!) was given out by 
the officer of the guard who attended him. It was so loudly vociferated, 
that it echoed through the avenues of the House, and produced a 
temporary confusion: I was then standing in one of the apartments 
through which he had to pass, and could not avoid reflecting how 
wretched was the condition of a disrespected man. 

He endeavored to impress the Parliament by great words, and opened 
his authority by saying, “The King, our Lord and Master.” The 
Parliament received him very coolly, and with their usual determination 
not to register the taxes; and in this manner the interview ended. 

After this a new subject took place. In the various debates and contests 
that arose between the Court and the Parliaments on the subject of taxes, 
the Parliament of Paris at last declared, that although it had been 
customary for Parliaments to enregister edicts for taxes as a matter of 
convenience, the right belonged only to the States-General; and that, 
therefore, the Parliaments could no longer with propriety continue to 
debate on what it had not authority to act. 

The King, after this, came to Paris, and held a meeting with the 
Parliament, in which he continued from ten in the morning till about six 
in the evening; and, in a manner that appeared to proceed from him, as if 
unconsulted upon with the Cabinet or the Ministry, gave his word to the 
Parliament, that the States-General should be convened. 

But after this, another scene arose, on a ground different from all the 
former. The Minister and the Cabinet were averse to calling the States- 
General: they well knew, that if the States-General were assembled, that 
themselves must fall; and as the King had not mentioned any time, they 
hit on a project calculated to elude, without appearing to oppose. 
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For this purpose, the Court set about making a sort of constitution 
itself; it was principally the work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper of the Seals. 
who afterwards shot himself. This new arrangement consisted in 
establishing a body under the name of a Cour pleniere,* or full Court, in 
which were invested all the power that the government might have 
occasion to make use of. 

The persons composing this Court were to be nominated by the King; 
the contended right of taxation was given up on the part of the King, and 
a new criminal code of laws, and law proceedings, was substituted in the 
room of the former. The thing, in many points, contained better 
principles than those upon which the government had hitherto been 
administered: but, with respect to the Cour pléniére, it was no other than 
a medium through which despotism was to pass, without appearing to act 
directly from itself. 

The Cabinet had high expectations from their new contrivance. The 
persons who were to compose the Cour pléniére were already nominated, 
and as it was necessary to carry a fair appearance, many of the best 
characters in the nation were appointed among the number. It was to 
commence on the eighth of May, 1788: but an opposition arose to it, on 
two grounds—the one as to principle, the other as to form. 

On the ground of principle it was contended, that government had not 
a right to alter itself; and that if the practise was once admitted, it would 
grow into a principle, and be made a precedent for any alterations the 
government might wish to establish; that the right of altering the 
government was a national right, and not a right of government. And on 
the ground of form, it was contended that the Cour pléniére was nothing 
more than a larger cabinet. 

The then Dukes de la Rouchefoucault, Luxembourg, de Noailles, and 
many others, refused to accept the nomination, and strenuously opposed 
the whole plan. When the edict for establishing this new court was sent to 
the Parliaments to be enregistered and put into execution, they resisted 
also. The Parliament of Paris not only refused but denied the authority; 
and the contest renewed itself between the Parliament and the Cabinet 
more strongly than ever. 

While the Parliament was sitting in debate on this subject, the Ministry 
ordered a regiment of soldiers to surround the house and form a 
blockade. The members sent out for beds and provision, and lived as in a 
besieged citadel; and as this had no effect, the commanding officer 
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was ordered to enter the Parliament House and seize them, which he 
did, and some of the principal members were shut up in different 
prisons. 

About the same time a deputation of persons arrived from the province 
of Brittany,* to remonstrate against the establishment of the Cour 
pleniére; and those the Archbishop sent to the Bastille. But the spirit of 
the nation was not to be overcome; and it was so fully sensible of the 
strong ground it had taken, that of withholding taxes, that it contented 
itself with keeping up a sort of quiet resistance, which effectually 
overthrew all the plans at that time formed against it. The project of the 
Cour pléniére was at last obliged to be given up, and the Prime Minister 
not long afterwards followed its fate; and M. Necker was recalled into 
office. 

The attempt to establish the Cour pléniere had an effect upon the 
nation which was not anticipated. It was a sort of new form of 
government, that insensibly served to put the old one out of sight, and to 
unhinge it from the superstitious authority of antiquity. It was 
government dethroning government; and the old one, by attempting to 
make a new one, made a chasm. 

The failure of this scheme renewed the subject of convening the States- 
General: and this gave rise to a new series of politics. There was no settled 
form for convening the States-General; all that it positively meant, was a 
deputation from what was then called the Clergy, the Nobility and the 
Commons; but their numbers, or their proportions, had not been always 
the same. They had been convened only on extraordinary occasions, the 
last of which was in 1614; their numbers were then in equal 
proportions, and they voted by orders. 

It could not well escape the sagacity of M. Necker, that the mode of 
1614 would answer neither the purpose of the then Government, nor of 
the nation. As matters were at that time circumstanced, it would have 
been too contentious to agree upon anything. The debates would have 
been endless upon privileges and exemptions, in which neither the wants 
of the Government, nor the wishes of the nation for a constitution, would 
have been attended to. But as he did not choose to take the decision upon 

himself, he summoned again the Assembly of the Notables, and referred 
it to them. This body was in general interested in the decision, being 
chiefly of the aristocracy and the high paid clergy; and they decided, in 
favor of the mode of 1614.* 
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This decision was against the sense of the nation, and also against the 
wishes of the Court; for the aristocracy opposed itself to both, and 
contended for privileges independent of either. The subject was then 
taken up by the Parliament, who recommended that the number of the 
Commons should be equal to the other two; and that they should all sit in 
one house, and vote in one body. 

The number finally determined on was twelve hundred: six hundred to 
be chosen by the Commons (and this was less than their proportion ought 
to have been when their worth and consequence is considered on a 
national scale), three hundred by the clergy, and three hundred by the 
aristocracy; but with respect to the mode of assembling themselves, 
whether together or apart, or the manner in which they should vote, those 
matters were referred.’ 

The election that followed, was not a contested election, but an 
animated one. The candidates were not men but principles. Societies 
were formed in Paris, and committees of correspondence and 
communication established throughout the nation, for the purpose of 


' Mr. Burke (and I must take the liberty of telling him he is very 


unacquainted with French affairs), speaking upon this subject, says, “The 
first thing that struck me in the calling the States-General, was a great 
departure from the ancient course”; and he soon after says, “From the 
moment I read the list, I saw distinctly, and very nearly as it has happened, 
all that was to follow.” Mr. Burke certainly did not see all that was to 
follow. | endeavored to impress him, as well before as after the States- 
General met, that there would be a revolution; but was not able to make 
him see it, neither would he believe it. How then he could distinctly see 
all the parts, when the whole was out of sight, is beyond my comprehension. 
And with respect to the “departure” from the ancient “Course”, besides the 
natural weakness of the remark, it shows that he is unacquainted with 
circumstances. The departure was necessary, from the experience had upon 
it, that the ancient course was a bad one. 


The States-General of 1614 were called at the commencement of the civil 
war in the minority of Louis XIII. But by the clash of arranging them by 
orders, they increased the confusion they were called to compose. The 
author of L’/ntrigue du Cabinet (Intrigue of the Cabinet), who wrote before 
any revolution was thought of in France, speaking of the States-General 
of 1614, says, “They held the public in suspense five months; and by the 
questions agitated therein, and the heat with which they were put, it appears 
that the great (/es grands) thought more to satisfy their particular passions, 
than to procure the good of the nation; and the whole time passed away 
in altercations, ceremonies and parade.” - Author. 
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enlightening the people, and explaining to them the principles of civil 
government; and so orderly was the election conducted, that it did not 
give rise even to the rumor of tumult. 

The States-General were to meet at Versailles in April, 1789, but did 
not assemble till May. They situated themselves in three separate 
chambers, or rather the clergy and the aristocracy withdrew each into a 
separate chamber. The majority of the aristocracy claimed what they 
called the privilege of voting as a separate body, and of giving their 
consent or their negative in that manner; and many of the bishops and 
the high-beneficed clergy claimed the same privilege on the part of their 
order. ; 

The Tiers Etat (as they were then called) disowned any knowledge of 
artificial orders and artificial privileges} and they were not only resolute 
on this point, but somewhat disdainful. They began to consider 
aristocracy as a kind of fungus growing out of the corruption of society, 
that could not be admitted even as a branch of it; and from the 
disposition the aristocracy had shown by upholding Lettres de Cachet, 
and in sundry other instances, it was manifest that no constitution could 
be formed by admitting men in any other character than as national men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or Commons (as 
they were then called) declared themselves (on motion made for that 
purpose by the Abbé Sieyés)* “‘THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NATION; and that the two Orders could be considered but as deputies of 
corporations, and could only have a deliberative voice when they 
assembled in a national character with the national representatives.” 
This proceeding extinguished the style of Etats Generaux, or States- 

| General, and erected it into the style it now bears, that of L ‘Assemblée 
} Nationale, or National Assembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: It was the result of 
cool deliberation, and concerted between the national representatives and 
the patriotic members of the two chambers, who saw into the folly, 
mischief and injustice of artificial privileged distinctions. 

It was become evident, that no constitution, worthy of being called by 
that name, could be established on any thing less than a national ground. 
The aristocracy had hitherto opposed the despotism of the court and 
affected the language of patriotism; but it opposed it as its rival (as the 
English barons opposed King John),” and it now opposed the nation 
from the same motives. 
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On carrying this motion, the national representatives, as had been 
concerted, sent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite with them in a 
national character, and proceed to business. A majority of the clergy, 
chiefly of the parish priests, withdrew from the clerical chamber, and 
joined the nation; and forty-five from the other chamber joined in like 
manner. 

There is a sort of secret history belonging to this last circumstance, 
which is necessary to its explanation: It was not judged prudent that all 
the patriotic members of the chamber styling itself the Nobles, should 
quit it at once; and in consequence of this arrangement, they drew off by 
degrees, always leaving some, as well to reason the case, as to watch the 
suspected. 

In a little time, the numbers increased from forty-five to eighty, and 
soon after to a greater number; which, with a majority of the clergy, and 
the whole of the national representatives, put the malcontents in a very 
diminutive condition. 

The King, who, very different from the general class called by that 
name, is a man of a good heart, showed himself disposed to recommend a 
union of the three chambers, on the ground the National Assembly had 
taken; but the malcontents exerted themselves to prevent it, and began 
now to have another project in view. 

Their numbers consisted of a majority of the aristocratical chamber, 
and a minority of the clerical chamber, chiefly of bishops and high- 
beneficed clergy; and these men were determined to put everything to 
issue, as well by strength as by stratagem. They had no objection to a 
constitution; but it must be such an one as themselves should dictate, and 
suited to their own views and particular situations. 

On the other hand, the nation disowned knowing any thing of them but 
as citizens, and was determined to shut out all such upstart pretensions. 
The more aristocracy appeared, the more it was despised; there was a 
visible imbecility and want of intellects in the majority, a sort of je ne sais 
quoi,* that while it affected to be more than citizen, was less than man. 
It lost ground from contempt more than from hatred; and was rather 
jeered at as an ass, than dreaded as a lion. This is the general character of 
aristocracy, or what are called nobles or nobility, or rather no-ability, in 
all cOumhatries. 

The plan of the malcontents consisted now of two things; either to 
deliberate and vote by chambers, (or orders), more especially on all 
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questions respecting a constitution, (by which the aristocratical chamber 
would have a negative on any article of the constitution); or, in case they 
could not accomplish this object, to overthrow the National Assembly 
entirely. 

To effect one or other of these objects, they began now to cultivate a 
friendship with the despotism they had hitherto attempted to rival, and 
the Count D’ Artois became their chief. The King (who has since declared 
himself deceived into their measures) held, according to the old form, a 
Bed of Justice, in which he accorded to the deliberation and vote par téte 
(by head) upon several subjects; but reserved the deliberation and vote 
upon all questions respecting a constitution, to the three chambers 
separately. 

The declaration of the King was made against the advice of M. Necker, 
who now began to perceive that he was growing out of Fashion at Court, 
and that another minister was in contemplation. 

As'the form of sitting in separate chambers was yet apparently kept up, 
though essentially destroyed, the national representatives, immediately 
after this declaration of the King, resorted to their own chambers to 
consult on a protest against it; and the minority of the chamber (calling 
itself the Nobles), who had joined the national cause, retired to a private 
house to consult in like manner. The malcontents had by this time 
concerted their measures with the Court, which Count D’Artois 
undertook to conduct; and as they saw from the discontent which the 
declaration excited, and the opposition making against it, that they could 
not obtain a control over the intended constitution by a separate vote, 
they prepared themselves for their final object—that of conspiring against 
the National Assembly and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the National Assembly 
was shut against them, and guarded by troops; and the members were 
refused admittance. On this they withdrew to a tennis-ground in the 
neighborhhood of Versailles, as the most convenient place they could 
find, and, after renewing their session, took an oath never to separate 
from each other, under any circumstances whatever, death excepted, 
until they had established a constitution. 

As the experiment of shutting up the House had no other effect than 
that of producing a closer connection in the members, it was opened 
again the next day, and the public business recommenced in the usual 
place. 
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We are now to have in view the forming of the new Ministry, which was 
to accomplish the overthrow of the National Assembly. But as force 
would be necessary, orders were issued to assemble thirty thousand 
troops, the command of which was given to Broglio, one of the new- 
intended Ministry, who was recalled from the country for this purpose. 
But as some management was necessary to keep this plan concealed till 
the moment it should be ready for execution, it is to this policy that a 
declaration made by the Count D’ Artois must be attributed, and which is 
here proper to be introduced. 


It could not byt occur, that while the malcontents continued to resort 
to their chambers separate from the National Assembly, that more 
jealousy would be excited than if they were mixed with it, and that the 
plot might be suspected. But as they had taken their ground, and now 
wanted a pretense for quitting it, it was necessary that one should be 
devised. 

This was effectually accomplished by a declaration made by Count 
D’ Artois, ‘‘that if they took not a part in the National Assembly, the life 
of the King would be endangered,” on which they quitted their 
chambers, and mixed with the Assembly in one body. 

At the time this declaration was made, it was generally treated as a 
piece of absurdity in the Count D’Artois, and calculated merely to relieve 
the outstanding members of the two chambers from the diminutive 
situation they were put in; and if nothing more had followed, this 
conclusion would have been good. But as things best explain themselves 
by their events, this apparent union was only a cover to the machinations 
that were secretly going on; and the declaration accommodated itself to 
answer that purpose. 

In a little time the National Assembly found itself surrounded by 
troops, and thousands more daily arriving. On this a very strong 
declaration was made by the National Assembly to the King, 
remonstrating on the impropriety of the measure, and demanding the 
reason. The King, who was not in the secret of this business, as himself 
afterwards declared, gave substantially for answer, that he had no other 
object in view than to preserve public tranquillity, which appeared to be 
much disturbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled itself. M. Necker 
and the Ministry were displaced, and a new one formed of the enemies of 
the Revolution; and Broglio, with between twenty-five to thirty thousand 
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foreign troops, was arrived to support them. The mask was now thrown 
off, and matters were come to a crisis. The event was, that in the space of 
three days, the new Ministry, and all their abettors found it prudent to fly 
the nation; the Bastille was taken, and Broglio and his foreign troops 
dispersed; as is already related in a former part of this work. 

There are some curious circumstances in the history of this short-lived 
Ministry, and this brief attempt at a counter-revolution. The palace of 
Versailles, where the Court was sitting, was not more than four hundred 
yards distant from the hall where the National Assembly was sitting. The 
two places were at this moment like the separate headquarters of two 
combatant armies; yet the Court was as perfectly ignorant of the 
information which had arrived from Paris to the National Assembly, as if 
it had resided at an hundred miles distance. 

The then Marquis de Lafayette, who (as has been already mentioned) 
was chosen to preside in the National Assembly on this particular 
occasion, named, by order of the Assembly, three successive deputations 
to the King, on the day, and up to the evening on which the Bastille was 
taken, to inform and confer with him on the state of affairs; but the 
Ministry, who knew not so much as that it was attacked, precluded all 
communication, and were solacing themselves how dexterously they had 
succeeded: but in a few hours the accounts arrived so thick and fast, that 
they had to start from their desks and run: some set off in one disguise, 
and some in another, and none in their own character. Their anxiety now 
was to outride the news, lest they should be stopped, which, though it flew 
fast, flew not so fast as themselves. 

It is worth remarking, that the National Assembly neither pursued 
those fugitive conspirators, nor took any notice of them, nor sought to 
retaliate in any shape whatever. Occupied with establishing a 
constitution, founded on the rights of man and the authority of the 
people, the only authority on which government has a right to exist in any 
country, the National Assembly felt none of those mean passions which 
mark the character of impertinent governments, founding themselves on 
their own authority, or on the absurdity of hereditary succession. It is the 
faculty of the human mind to become what it contemplates, and to act in 
unison with its object. 

The conspiracy being thus dispersed, one of the first works of the 
National Assembly, instead of vindictive proclamations, as has been the 
case with other governments, published a Declaration of the Rights of 
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Man, as the basis on which the new Constitution was to be built, and 
which is here subjoined. 


DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
AND OF CITIZENS 


By the National Assembly of France 


The Representatives of the people of FRANCE, formed into a 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, considering that ignorance, neglect, or 
contempt of human rights, are the sole causes of public misfortunes and 
corruptions of government, have resolved to set forth in a solemn 
declaration, these natural, imprescriptible, and unalienable rights: that 
this declaration, being constantly present to the minds of the members of 
the body social, they may be ever kept attentive to their rights and their 
duties: that the acts of the legislative and executive powers of 
government, being capable of being every moment compared with the 
end of political institutions, may be more respected: and also, that the 
future claims of the citizens, being directed by simple and incontestible 
principles, may always tend to the maintenance of the Constitution, and 
the general happiness. 

“For these reasons the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY doth recognize and 
declare, in the presence of the Supreme Being, and with the hope of His 
blessing and favor, the following sacred rights of men and of citizens: 

“I, Men are born, and always continue, free, and equal in respect of 
their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can be founded only on public 
utility. 

“II. The end of all political associations, is, the preservation of the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man; and these rights are liberty, 
property, security, and resistance of oppression. 

“III. The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; nor can any 
INDIVIDUAL, or ANY BODY OF MEN, be entitled to any authority 
which is not expressly derived from it. 

“IV. Political liberty consists in the power of doing whatever does not 
injure another. The exercise of the natural rights of every man has no 
other limits than those which are necessary to secure to every other man 
the free exercise of the same rights; and these limits are determinable 
only by the law. 
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““V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to society. What is 
not prohibited by the law, should not be hindered; nor should any one be 
compelled to that which the law does not require. 

“VI. The law is an expression of the will of the community. All citizens 
have a right to concur, either personally, or by their representatives, in its 
formation. It should be the same to all, whether it protects or punishes; 
and all being equal in its sight, are equally eligible to all honors, places, 
and employments, according to their different abilities, without any other 
distinction than that created by their virtues and talents. 

“VII. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in confinement, 
except in cases determined by the law, and according to the forms which 
it has prescribed. All who promote, solicit, execute, or cause to be 
executed, arbitrary orders, ought to be punished; and every citizen called 
upon or apprehended by virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey, 
and renders himself culpable by resistance. 

“VIII. The law ought to impose no other penalties but such as are 
absolutely and evidently necessary: and no one ought to be punished, 
but in virtue of a law promulgated before the offense, and legally 
applied. 

“IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has been convicted, 
whenever his detention becomes indispensable, all rigor to him, more 
than is necessary to secure his person, ought to be provided against by 
the law. 

“*X. No man ought to be molested on account of his opinions, not even 
on account of his religious opinions, provided his avowal of then¢ does not 
disturb the public order established by the law. 

“XI. The unrestrained communication of thoughts and opinions being 
one of the most precious rights of man, every citizen may speak, write, 
and publish freely, provided he is responsible for the abuse of this liberty 
in cases determined by the law. 

“XII. A public force being necessary to give security to the rights of 
men and of citizens, that force is instituted for the benefit of the 
community, and not for the particular benefit of the persons with whom it 
is intrusted. 

“XIII. A common contribution being necessary for the support of the 
public force, and for defraying the other expenses of government, it ought 
to be divided equally among the members of the community, according *~ 
their abilities. 
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“*XIV. Every citizen has a right, either by himself or his representative, 
to a free voice in determining the necessity of public contributions, the 
appropriation of them, and their amount, mode of assessment, and 
duration. 

“XV. Every community has a right to demand of all its agents, an 
account of their conduct. 

“XVI. Every community in which a separation of powers and a security 
of rights is not provided for, wants a constitution. 

“XVII. The rights to property being inviolable and sacred, no one 
ought to be deprived of it, except in cases of evident public necessity, 
legally ascertained, and on condition of a previous just indemnity.” 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


The three first articles comprehend in general terms the whole of a 
Declaration of Rights: All the succeeding articles either originate from 
them, or follow as elucidations. The fourth, fifth, and sixth define more 
particularly what is only generally expressed in the first, second, and 
third. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh articles, are declaratory 
of principles upon which laws shall be constructed, conformable to rights 
already declared. But it is questioned by some very good people in 
France, as well as in other countries, whether the tenth article sufficiently 
guarantees the right it is intended to accord with: besides which, it takes 
off from the divine dignity of religion, and weakens its operative force 
upon the mind, to make it a subject of human laws. It then presents itself 
to man, like light intercepted by a cloudy medium, in which the source of 
it is obscured from his sight, and he sees nothing to reverence in the 
dusky ray.’ 


' There is a single idea, which, if it strikes rightly upon the mind, either 
in a legal or a religious sense, will prevent any man, or any body of men, 
or any government, from going wrong on the subject of religion; which 
is, that before any human institutions of government were known in the 
world, there existed, if I may so express it, a compact between God and 
man, from the beginning of time; and that as the relation and condition 
which man in his individual person stands in toward his Maker cannot 
be changed, or any ways altered by any human laws or human authority, 
that religious devotion, which is a part of this compact, cannot so much 
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The remaining articles, beginning with the twelfth, are substantially 
contained in the principles of the preceding articles; but, in the particular 
situation in which France then was, having to undo what was wrong, as 
well as to set up what was right, it was proper to be more particular than 
what in another condition of things would be necessary. 

While the Declaration of Rights was before the National Assembly, 
some of its members remarked, that if a Declaration of Rights was 
published, it should be accompanied by a Declaration of Duties. The 
observation discovered a mind that reflected, and it only erred by not 
reflecting far enough. A Declaration of Rights is, by reciprocity, a 
Declaration of Duties also. Whatever is my right as a man, is also the 
right of another; and it becomes my duty to guarantee, as well as to 
possess. 


The three first articles are the basis of liberty, as well individual as 
national; nor can any country be called free, whose government does not 
take its beginning from the principles they contain, and continue to 
preserve them pure; and the whole of the Declaration of Rights is of more 
value to the world, and will do more good, than all the laws and statutes 
that have yet been promulgated. 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the Declaration of Rights, 
we see the solemn and majestic spectacle of a nation opening its 
commission, under the auspices of its Creator, to establish a 
Government; a scene so new, and so transcendently unequalled by any 
thing in the European world, that the name of a revolution is diminutive 
of its character, and it rises into a regeneration of man. 

What are the present governments of Europe, but a scene of iniquity 
and oppression? What is that of England? Do not its own inhabitants 
say, It is a market where every man has his price, and where corruption is 
common traffic, at the expense of a deluded people? No wonder, then, 
that the French Revolution is traduced. 


as be made a subject of human laws; and that all laws must conform themselves 
to this prior existing compact, and not assume to make the compact conform 
to the laws, which, besides being human, are subsequent thereto. The first 
act of man, when he looked around and saw himself a creature which he 
did not make, and a world furnished for his reception, must have been 
devotion; and devotion must ever continue sacred to every individual man, 


as it appears right to him; and governments do mischief by interfering. - 
Author. 
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Had it confined itself merely to the destruction of flagrant despotism, 
perhaps Mr. Burke and some others had been silent. Their cry now is, ‘‘It 
is gone too far’’: that is, it has gone too far for them. It stares corruption 
in the face, and the venal tribe are all alarmed. Their fear discovers itself 
in their cutrage, and they are but publishing the groans of a wounded 
vice. 

But from such opposition, the French Revolution, instead of suffering, 
receives an homage. The more it is struck, the more sparks it will emit; 
and the fear is, it will not be struck enough. It has nothing to dread from 
attacks: Truth has given it an establishment; and Time will record it 
with a name as lasting as his own. 

Having now traced the progress of the French Revolution through most 
of its principal stages, from its commencement, to the taking of the 
Bastille, and its establishment by the Declaration of Rights, I will close 
the subject with the energetic apostrophe of M. de Lafayette—May this 
great monument, raised to Liberty, serve as a lesson to the oppressor, and 
an example to the oppressed!’ 


' Seep. 230 of this work. — N. B. Since the taking of the Bastille, the occurrences 
have been published; but the matters recorded in this narrative are prior 
to that period; and some of them, as may be easily seen, can be but very 
little known. - Author. 
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AGRARIAN JUSTICE 
AUTHOR’S INSCRIPTION 


To the Legislature and the Executive Directory* of the French Republic 


The plan contained in this work is not adapted for any particular 
country alone: the principle on which it is based is general. But as the 
rights of man are a new study in this world, and one needing protection 
from priestly imposture, and the insolence of oppressions too long 
established, I have thought it right to place this little work under your 
safeguard. 

When we reflect on the long and dense night in which France and all 
Europe have remained plunged by their governments and their priests, 
we must feel less surprise than grief at the bewilderment caused by the 
first burst of light that dispels the darkness. The eye accustomed to 
darkness can hardly bear at first the broad daylight. It is by usage the eye 
learns to see, and it is the same in passing from any situation to its 
opposite. 

As we have not at one instant renounced all our errors, we cannot at 
one stroke acquire knowledge of all our rights. France has had the 
honour of adding to the word Liberty that of Equality; and this word 
signifies essentially a principle that admits of no gradation in the things 
to which it applies. But equality is often misunderstood, often 
misapplied, and often violated. 

Liberty and Property are words expressing all those of our possessions 
which are not of an intellectual nature. There are two kinds of property. 
Firstly, natural property, or that which comes to us from the Creator of 
the universe—such as the earth, air, water. Secondly, artificial «or 
acquired property—the invention of men. 

In the latter, equality is impossible; for to distribute it equally it would 
be necessary that all should have contributed in the same proportion, 
which can never be the case; and this being the case, every individual 
would hold on to his own property, as his right share. Equality of natural 
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property is the subject of this little essay. Every individual in the world is 
born therein with legitimate claims on a certain kind of property, or its 
equivalent. 

The right of voting for persons charged with the execution of the laws 
that govern society is inherent in the word liberty, and constitutes the 
equality of personal rights. But even if that right (of voting) were inherent 
in property, which I deny, the right of suffrage would still belong to all 
equally, because, as I have said, all individuals have legitimate birthrights 
in a certain species of property. 

I have always considered the present Constitution of the French 
Republic* the best organised system the human mind has yet produced. 
But I hope my former colleagues* will not be offended if I warn them of 
an error which has slipped into its principle. Equality of the right of 
suffrage is not maintained. This right is in it connected with a condition 
on which it ought not to depend; that is, with a proportion of a certain tax 
called ‘“‘direct.”’ * 

The dignity of suffrage is thus lowered; and, in placing it in the scale 
with an inferior thing, the enthusiasm that right is capable of inspiring is 
diminished. It is impossible to find any equivalent counterpoise for the 
right of suffrage, because it is alone worthy to be its own basis, and 
cannot thrive as a graft, or an appendage. 

Since the Constitution was established we have seen two conspiracies 
stranded—that of Babeuf,* and that of some obscure personages who 
decorate themselves with the despicable name of “royalists.” * The 
defect in principle of the Constitution was the origin of Babeuf’s 
conspiracy. 

He availed himself of the resentment caused by this flaw, and instead 
of seeking a remedy by legitimate and constitutional means, or proposing 
some measure useful to society, the conspirators did their best to renew 
disorder and confusion, and constituted themselves personally into a 
Directory, which is formally destructive of election and representation. 
They were, in fine, extravagant enough to suppose that society, occupied 
with its domestic affairs, would blindly yield to them a directorship 
usurped by violence. 

The conspiracy of Babeuf was followed in a few months by that of the 
royalists, who foolishly flattered themselves with the notion of doing great 
things by feeble or foul means They counted on all the discontended, 
from whatever cause, and tried to rouse, in their turn, the class of people 
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who had been following the others. But these new chiefs acted as if they 
thought society had nothing more at heart than to maintain courtiers, 
pensioners, and all their train, under the contemptible title of royalty. My 
little essay will disabuse them, by showing that society is aiming at a very 
different end—maintaining itself. 

We all know or should know, that the time during which a revolution is 
proceeding is not the time when its resulting advantages can be enjoyed. 
But had Babeuf and his accomplices taken into consideration the 
condition of France under this Constitution, and compared it with what it 
was under the tragical revolutionary government,* and during the 
execrable Reign of Terror,* the rapidity of the alteration must have 
appeared to them very striking and astonishing. Famine has been 
replaced by abundance, and by the well-founded hope of a near and 
increasing prosperity. 

As for the defect in the Constitution, I am fully convinced that it will be 
rectified constitutionally, and that this step is indispensable; for so long 
as it continues it will inspire the hopes and furnish the means of 
conspirators; and for the rest, it is regrettable that a Constitution so 
wisely organized should err so much in its principle. This fault exposes it 
to other dangers which will make themselves felt. 

Intriguing candidates will go about among those who have not the 
means to pay the direct tax and pay it for them, on condition of receiving 
their votes. Let us maintain inviolably equality in the sacred right of 
suffrage: public security can never have a basis more solid. Salut et 
Fraternite.* 


Your former colleague, 


THOMAS PAINE. 











AUTHOR’S ENGLISH PREFACE 


The following little piece was written in the winter of 1795 and ’%6; 
and, as I had not determined whether to publish it during the present 
war* or to wait till the commencement of a peace, it has lain by me, 
without alteration or addition, from the time it was written. 

What has determined me to publish it now is a sermon preached by 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. Some of my readers will recollect, that this 
Bishop wrote a book entitled ‘‘An Apology for the Bible,” in answer to my 
second part of “The Age of keason.” I procured a copy of his book, and 
he may depend upon hearing from me on that subject. 

At the end of the Bishop’s book is a list of the works he has written. 
Among which is the sermon alluded to; it is entitled ‘“The Wisdom and 
Goodness of God, in having made both Rich and Poor; with an 
Appendix, containing Reflections on the Present State of England and 
France.” 

The error contained in this sermon determined me to publish my 
“Agrarian Justice.” It is wrong to say God made rich and poor; He made 
only male and female; and He gave them the earth for their inheritance.... 

Instead of preaching to encourage one part of mankind in 
insolence ... it would be better that priests employed their time to render 
the general condition of man less miserable than it is. Practical religion 
consists in doing good: and the only way of serving God is that of 
endeavoring to make His creation happy. All preaching that has not this 
for its object is nonsense and hypocrisy. 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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To preserve the benefits of what is called civilized life, and to remedy at 
the same time the evil which it has produced, ought to be considered as 
one of the first objects of reformed legislation. 

Whether that state that is proudly, perhaps erroneously, called 
civilization, has most promoted or most injured the general happiness of 
man, is a question that may be strongly contested. On one side, the 
spectator is dazzled by splendid appearances; on the other, he is shocked 
by extremes of wretchedness; both of which it has erected. The most 
atfluent and the most miserable of the human race are to be found in the 
countries that are called civilized. 

To understand what the state of society ought to be, it is necessary to 
have some idea of the natural and primitive state of man; such as it is at 
this day among the Indians of North America. There is not, in that state, 
any of those spectacles of human misery which poverty and want present 
to our eyes in all the towns and streets in Europe. 

Poverty, therefore, is a thing created by that which is called civilized 
life. It exists not in the natural state. On the other hand, the natural state 
is without those advantages which flow from agriculture, arts, science and 
manufactures. 

The life of an Indian is a continual holiday, compared with the poor of 
Europe; and, on the other hand it appears to be abject when compared to 
the rich. Civilization, therefore, or that which is so called, has operated 
two ways: to make one part of society more affluent, and the other more 
wretched, than would have been the lot of either in a natural state. 

It is always possible to go from the natural to the civilized state, but it is 
never possible to go from the civilized to the natural state. The reason is 
that man in a natural state, subsisting by hunting, requires ten times the 
quantity of land to range over to procure himself sustenance, than would 
support him in a civilized state, where the earth is cultivated. 


—— 
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When, therefore, a country becomes populous by the additional aids of 
cultivation, art and science, there is a necessity of preserving things in 
that state; because without it there cannot be sustenance for more, 
perhaps, than a tenth part of its inhabitants. The thing, therefore, now to 
be done is to remedy the evils and preserve the benefits that have arisen to 
society by passing from the natural to that which is called the civilized 
state. 

In taking the matter upon this ground, the first principle of civilization 
ought to have been, and ought still to be, that the condition of every 
person born into the world, after a state of civilization commences, ought 
not to be worse than if he had been born before that period. 

But the fact is that the condition of millions, in every country in 
Europe, is far worse than if they had been born before civilization began, 
or had been born among the Indians of North America at the present day. 
I will show how this fact has happened. 

It is a position not to be controverted that the earth, in its natural, 
uncultivated state was, and ever would have continued to be, the common 
property of the human race. In that state every man would have been 
born to property. He would have been a joint life proprietor with the rest 
in the property of the soil, and in all its natural productions, vegetable 
and animal. 

But the earth in its natural state, as before said, is capable of 
supporting but a small number of inhabitants compared with what it is 
capable of doing in a cultivated state. And. as it is impossible to separate 
the improvement made by cultivation from the earth itself, upon which 
that improvement is made, the idea of landed property arose from that 
inseparable connection; but it is nevertheless true, that it is the value of 
the improvement, only, and not the earth itself, that is individual 
property. 

Every proprietor, therefore, of cultivated lands, owes to the community 
a ground-rent (for I know of no better term to express the idea) for the 
land which he holds; and it is from this ground-rent that the fund 
proposed in this plan is to issue. 

It is deduclble, as well from the nature of the thing as from all the 
histories transmitted to us, that the idea of landed property commenced 
with cultivation, and that there was no such thing as landed property 
before that time. It could not exist in the first state of man, that of 
hunters. It did not exist in the second state, that of shepherds: neither 
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Abraham ¥ Isaac* Jacob * nor Job.*so far as the history of the Bible may 
be credited in probable things, were owners of land. 

Their property consisted, as is always enumerated in flocks and herds, 
and they traveled with them from place to place. The frequent 
contentions at that time about the use of a well in the dry country of 
Arabia, where those people lived, also show that there was no landed 
property. It was not admitted that land could be claimed as property. 

There could be no such thing as landed property originally. Man did 
not make the earth, and, though he had a natural right to occupy it, he 
had no right to locate as his property in perpetuity any part of it; neither 
did the Creator of the earth open a land-office, from whence the first 
title-deeds should issue. Whence then, arose the ide. of landed property? 
I answer as before, that when cultivation began the idea of landed 
property began with it, from the impossibility of separating the im- 
provement made by cultivation from the earth itself, upon which that 
improvement was made. 

The value of the improvement so far exceeded the value of the natural 
earth, at that time, as to absorb it; till, in the end, the common right of all 
became confounded into the cultivated right of the individual. But there 
are, nevertheless, distinct species of rights, and will continue to be, so 
long as the earth endures. 

It is only by tracing things to their origin that we can gain rightful ideas 
of them, and ‘iit is by gaining such ideas that we discover the boundary 
that divides right. from wrong, and teaches every man to know his own. I 
have entitled this tract “Agrarian Justice’ to distinguish it from 
“Agrarian Law.””* 

Nothing could be more unjust than agrarian law in a country improved 
by cultivation; for though every man, as an inhabitant of the earth, is a 
joint proprietor of it in its natural state, it does not follow that he is a joint 
proprietor of cultivated earth. The additional value made by cultivation, 
after the system was admitted, became the property of those who did it, or 
who inherited it from them, or who purchased it. It had originally no 
owner. While, therefore, I advocate the right, and interest myself in the 
hard case of all those who have been thrown out of their natural 
inheritance by the introduction of the system of landed property, I 
equally defend the right of the possessor to the part which is his. 

Cultivation is at least one of the greatest natural improvements ever 
made by human invention. It has given to created earth a tenfold value. 
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But the landed monopoly that began with it has produced the greatest 
evil. It has dispossessed more than half the inhabitants of every nation of 
their natural inheritance, without providing for them, as ought to have 
been done, an indemnification for that loss, and has thereby created a 
species of poverty and wretchedness that did not exist before. 

In advocating the case of the persons thus dispossessed, it is a right, 
and not a charity, that I am pleading for. But it is that kind of right 
which, being neglected at first, could not be brought forward afterwards 
till heaven had opened the way by a revolution in the system of 
government. Let us then do honor to revolutions by justice, and give 
currency to their principles by blessings. 

Having thus in a few words, opened the merits of the case, I shall now 
proceed to the plan I have to propose, which is, 

To create a national fund, out of which there shall be paid to every 
person, when arrived at the age of twenty-one years, the sum of fifteen 
pounds sterling, as a compensation in part, for the loss of his or her 
natural inheritance, by the introduction of the system of landed property: 

And also, the sum of ten pounds per annum, during life, to every 
person now living, of the age of fifty years, and to all others as they shall 
arrive at that age. 


Means by Which the Fund Is to Be Created 


I have already established the principle, namely, that the earth, in its 
natural uncultivated state was, and ever would have continued to be, the 
common property of the human race; that in that state, every person 
would have been born to property; by its inseparable connection with 
cultivation, and with what is called civilized life, has absorbed the 
property of all those whom it dispossessed, without providing, as ought to 
have been done, an indemnification for that loss. 

The fault, however, is not in the present possessors. No complaint is 
intended, or ought to be alleged against them, unless they adopt the 
crime by opposing justice. The fault is in the system, and it has stolen 
imperceptibly upon the world, aided afterwards by the agrarian law of the 
sword. But the fault can be made to reform itself by successive 
generations; and without diminishing or deranging the property of any of 
the present possessors, the operation of the fund can yet commence, and 
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be in full activity, the first year of its establishment, or soon after, as I 
shall show. 

It is proposed that the payments, as already stated, be made to every 
person, rich or poor. It is best to make it so, to prevent invidious 
distinctions. It is also right it should be so, because it is in lieu of the 
natural inheritance, which, as a right, belongs to every man, over and 
above the property he may have created, or inherited from those who did. 
Such persons as do not choose to receive it can throw it into the common 
fund. 

Taking it then for granted that no person ought to be in a worse 
condition when born under what is called a state of civilization, than he 
would have been had he been born in a state of nature, and that 
civilization ought to have made, and ought still to make, provision for 
that purpose, it can only be done by subtracting from property a portion 
equal in value to the natural inheritance it has absorbed. 

Various methods may be proposed for this purpose, but that which 
appears to be the best (not only because it will operate without deranging 
any present possessors, or without interfering with the collection of taxes 
or emprunts* necessary for the purposes of government and the 
Revolution, but because it will be the least troublesome and the most 
effectual, and also because the subtraction will be made at a time that 
best admits it) is at the moment that property is passing by the death of 
one person to the possession of another. In this case, the bequeather gives 
nothing: the receiver pays nothing. The only matter to him is that the 
monopoly of natural inheritance, to which there never was a right, begins 
to cease in his person. A generous man would not wish it to continue, and 
a just man will rejoice to see it abolished. 

My state of health prevents my making sufficient inquiries with respect 
to the doctrine of probabilities, whereon to found calculations with such 
degrees of certainty as they are capable of. What, therefore, I offer on this 
head is more the result of observation and reflection than of received 
information; but I believe it will be found to agree sufficiently with fact. 
In the first place, taking twenty-one years as the epoch of maturity, all the 
property of a nation, real and personal, is always in the possession of 
persons above that age. It is then necessary to know, as a datum of 
calculation, the average of years which persons above that age will live. I 
take this average to be about thirty years, for though many persons will 
live forty, fifty, or sixty years, after the age of twenty-one years, others will 
die much sooner, and some in every year of that time. 
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Taking, then, thirty years as the average of time, it will give, without 
any material variation one way or other, the average of time in which the 
whole property or capital of a nation, or a sum equal thereto, will have 
passed through one entire revolution in descent, that is, will have gone by 
deaths to new possessors; for though, in many instance, some parts of this 
capital will remain forty, fifty, or sixty years in the possession of one 
person, other parts will have revolved two or three times before those 
thirty years expire, which will bring it to that average; for were one-half 
the capital of a nation to revolve twice in thirty years, it would produce 
the same fund as if the whole revolved once. 

Taking, then, thirty years as the average of time in which the whole 
capital of a nation, or a sum equal thereto, will revolve once, the thirtieth 
part thereof will be the sum that will revolve every year, that is, will go by 
deaths to new possessors; and this last sum being thus known, and the 
ratio per cent to be subtracted from it determined, it will give the annual 
amount or income of the proposed fund, to be applied as already 
mentioned. 

In looking over the discourse of the English Minister, Pitt,” in his 
opening of what is called in England the budget (the scheme of finance 
for the year 1796), I find an estimate of the national capital of that 
country. As this estimate of a national capital is prepared ready to my 
hand, I take it as a datum to act upon. When a calculation is made upon 
the known capital of any nation, combined with its population, it will 
serve as a scale for any other nation, in propertion as its capital and 
population be more or less. 

I am the more disposed to take this estimate of Mr. Pitt, for the 
purpose of showing to that minister, upon his own calculation, how much 
better money may be’ employed than in wasting it, as he has done, on the 
wild project of setting up Bourbon kings.* What, in the name of heaven, 
are Bourbon kings to the people of England? It is better that the people 
have bread. 

Mr. Pitt states the national capital of England, real and personal, to be 
one thousand three hundred millions sterling, which is about one-fourth 
part of the national capital of France, including Belgia. The event of the 
last harvest in each country proves that the soil of France is more 
productive than that of England, and that it can better support twenty- 
four or twenty-five millions of inhabitants than that of England can seven 
or seven and a half millions. 
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The thirtieth part of this capital of £ 1,300,000,000 is £43,333,333 
which is the part that will revolve every year by deaths in that country to 
new possessors; and the sum that will annually revolve in France in the 
proportion of four to one, will be about one hundred and seventy-three 
millions sterling. From this sum of £43,333,333 annually revolving, is to 
be subtracted the value of the natural inheritance absorbed in it, which, 
perhaps, in fair justice, cannot be taken at less, and ought not to be taken 
for more, than a tenth part. 

It will always happen that of the property thus revolving by deaths 
every year a part will descend in a direct line to sons and daughters, and 
the other part collaterally, and the proportion will be found to be about 
three to one; that is, about thirty millions of the above sum will descend 
to direct heirs, and the remaining sum of £13,333,333 to more distant 
relations, and in part to strangers. 

Considering, then, that man is always related to society, that 
relationship will become comparatively greater in proportion as the next 
of kin is more distant; it is therefore consistent with civilization to say 
that where there are no direct heirs society shall be heir to a part over and 
above the tenth part due to society. 

If this additional part be from five to ten or twelve per cent, in 
proportion as the next of kin be nearer or more remote, so as to average 
with the escheats that may fall, which ought always to go to society and 
not to the government (an addition of ten per cent more), the produce 
from the annual sum of £43,333,333 will be: 


From £30,000,000 atten percent... £3,000 ,000 
From £13,333,333 at ten per cent with the 
addition of ten per cent 2,666,666 
more. 
£43 333430 £5,666 ,666 


Having thus arrived at the annual amount of the proposed fund, | 
come, in the next place, to speak of the population proportioned to this 
fund and to compare it with the uses to which the fund is to be applied. 

The population (I mean that of England) does not exceed seven 
millions and a half, and the number of persons above the age of fifty will 
in that case be about four hundred thousand. There would not, however, 
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be more than that number that would accept the proposed ten pounds 
sterling per annum, though they would be entitled to it. I have no idea it 
would be accepted by many persons who had a yearly income of two or 
three hundred pounds sterling. But as we often see instances of rich 
people falling into sudden poverty, even at the age of sixty, they would 
always have the right of drawing all the arrears due to them. Four 
millions, therefore, of the above annual sum of £5,666,666 will be 
required for four hundred thousand aged persons, at ten pounds sterling 
each. 

I come now to speak of the persons annually arriving at twenty-one 
years of age. If all the persons who died were above the age of twenty-one 
years, the number of persons annually arriving at that age must be equal 
to the annual number of deaths, to keep the population stationary. But 
the greater part die under the age of twenty-one, and therefore the 
number of persons annually arriving at twenty-one will be less than half 
the number of deaths. 

The whole number of deaths upon a population of seven millions and 
an half will be about 220,000 annually. The number arriving at twenty- 
one years of age will be about 100,000. The whole number of these will 
not receive the proposed fifteen pounds, for the reasons already 
mentioned, though, as in the former case, they would be entitled to it. 
Admitting then that a tenth part declined receiving it, the amount would 
stand thus: 





Fundannually. ........ 2.4.2, £5 666,666 
To 400,000 aged persons at 
£l0each . . ... . . £4,000,000 
To 90,000 persons of 21 yrs., 
£15 ster. each 1,350,000 
$350,000 
Remains £316,666 


There are, in every country, a number of blind and lame persons totally 
incapable of earning a livelihood. But as it will always happen that the 
greater number of blind persons will be among those who are above the 
age of fifty years, they will be provided for in that class. The remaining 
sum of £316,666 will provide for the lame and blind under.that age, at 
the same rate of £10 annually for each person. 
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Having now gone through all the necessary calculations, and stated the 
particulars of the plan, I shall conclude with some observations. 

It is not charity but a right, not bounty but justice, that I am pleading 
for. The present state of civilization is as odious as it is unjust. It is 
absolutely the opposite of what it should be, and it is necessary that a 
revolution should be made in it. The contrast of affluence and 
wretchedness continually meeting and offending the eye, is like dead and 
living bodies chained together. Though I care as little about riches as any 
man, I am a friend to riches because they are capable of good. 

I care not how affluent some may be, provided that none be miserable 
in consequence of it. But it is impossible to enjoy affluence with the 
felicity it is capable of being enjoyed, while so much misery is mingled in 
the scene.The sight of the misery, and the unpleasant sensations it 
suggests, which, though they may be suffocated cannot be extinguished, 
are a greater drawback upon the felicity of affluence than the proposed 
ten per cent upon property is worth. He that would not give the one to get 
rid of the other has no charity, even for himself. 

There are, in every country, some magnificent charities established by 
individuals. It is, however, but little that any individual can do, when the 
whole extent of the misery to be relieved is considered. He may satisfy his 
conscience, but not his heart. He may give all that he has, and that all will 
relieve but little. It is only by organizing civilization upon such: principles 
as to act like a system of pulleys, that the whole weight of misery can be 
removed. 

The plan here proposed will reach the whole. It will immediately relieve 
and take out of view three classes of wretchedness—the blind, the lame, 
and the aged poor; and it will furnish the rising generation with means to 
prevent their becoming poor; and it will do this without deranging or 
interfering with any national measures. 

To show that this will be the case, it is sufficient to observe that the 
operation and effect of the plan will, in all cases, be the same as if every 
individual were voluntarily to make his will and dispose of his property in 
the manner here proposed. 

But it is justice, and not charity, that is the principle of the plan. In all 
great cases it is necessary to have a principle more universally active than 
charity; and, with respect to justice, it ought not to be left to the choice of 
detached individuals whether they will do justice or not. Considering, 
then, the plan on the ground of justice, it ought to be the act of the whole 
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growing spontaneously out of the principles of the revolution, and the 
reputation of it ought to be national and not individual. 

A plan upon this principle would benefit the revolution by the energy 
that springs from the consciousness of justice. It would multiply also the 
national resources; for property, like vegenation, increases by offsets. 
When a young couple begin the world, the difference is exceedingly great 
whether they begin with nothing or with fifteen pounds apiece. With this 
aid they could buy a cow, and implements to cultivate a few acres of land; 
and instead of becoming burdens upon society, which is always the case 
where children are produced faster than they can be fed, would be put in 
the way of becoming useful and profitable citizens. The national domains 
also would sell the better if pecuniary aids were provided to cultivate 
them in small lots. 

It is the practise of what has unjustly obtained the name of civilization 
(and the practise merits not to be called either charity or policy) to make 
some provision for persons becoming poor and wretched only at the time 
they become so. Would it not, even as a matter of economy, be far better 
to adopt means to prevent their becoming poor? This can best be done by 
making every person when arrived at the age of twenty-one years an 
inheritor of something to begin with. 

The rugged face of society, checkered with the extremes of affluence 
and want, proves that some extraordinary violence has been committed 
upon it, and calls on justice for redress. The great mass of the poor in all 
countries are become an hereditary race, and it is next to impossible for 
them to get out of that state of themselves. It ought also to be observed 
that this mass increases in all countries that are called civilized. More 
persons fall annually into it than get out of it. 

Though in a plan of which justice and humanity are the foundation- 
principles, interest ought not to be admitted into the calculation, yet it is 
always of advantage to the establishment of any plan to show that it is 
beneficial as a matter of interest. The success of any proposed plan 
submitted to public consideration must finally depend on the numbers 
interested in supporting it, united with the justice of its principles. 

The plan here proposed will benefit all, without injuring any. It will 
consolidate the interest of the republic with that of the individual. To the 
numerous class dispossessed of their natural inheritance by the system of 
landed property it will be an act of national justice. To persons dying 
possessed of moderate fortunes it will operate as a tontine* to their 
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children, more beneficial than the sum of money paid into the fund: and 
it will give to the accumulation of riches a degree of security that none of 
the old governments of Europe, now tottering on their foundations, can 
give. 

I do not suppose that more than one family in ten, in any of the 
countries of Europe, has, when the head of the family dies, a clear 
property left of five hundred pounds sterling. To all such the plan is 
advantageous. That property would pay fifty pounds into the fund, and if 
there were only two children under age they would receive fifteen pounds 
each (thirty pounds), on coming of age, and be entitled to ten pounds a 
year after fifty. 


It is from the overgrown acquisition of property that the fund will 
support itself; and 1 know that the possessors of such property in 
England, though they would eventually be benefited by the protection of 
nine-tenths of it, will exclaim against the plan. But without entering into 
any inquiry how they came by that property, let them recollect that they 
have been the advocates of this war, and that Mr. Pitt has already laid on 
more new taxes to be raised annually upon the people of England, and 
that for supporting the despotism of Austria*and the Bourbons against 
the liberties of France, than would pay annually all the sums proposed in 
this plan. 

I have made the calculations stated in this plan, upon what is called 
personal, as well as upon landed property. The reason for making it upon 
land is already explained; and the reason for taking personal property 
into the calculation is equally well founded though on a different 
principle. Land, as before said, is the free gift of the Creator in common 
to the human race. Personal property is the effect of society; and it is as 
impossible for an individual to acquire personal property without the aid 
of society, as it is for him to make land originally. 

Separate an individual from society, and give him an island or a 
continent to possess, and he cannot acquire personal property. He cannot 
be rich. So inseparably are the means connected with the end, in all cases, 
that where the former do not exist the latter cannot be obtained. All 
accumulation, therefore, of personal property, beyond what a man’s own 
hands produce, is derived to him by living in society; and he owes on every 
principle of justice, of gratitude, and of civilization, a part of that 
accumulation back again to society from whence the whole came. 
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This is putting the matter on a general principle, and perhaps it is best 
to do so; for if we examine the case minutely it will be found that the 
accumulation of personal property is, in many instances, the effect of 
paying too little for the labor that produced it; the consequence of which 
is that the working hand perishes in old age, and the employer abounds in 
affluence. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to proportion exactly the price of labor to the 
profits it produces; and it will also be said, as an apology for the injustice, 
that were a workman to receive an increase of wages daily he would not 
save it against old age, nor be much better for it in the interim. Make, 
then, society the treasurer to guard it for him in a common fund; for it is 
no reason that, because he might not make a good use of it for himself, 
another should take it. 

The state of civilization that has prevailed throughout Europe, is as 
unjust in its principle, as it is horrid in its effects; and it is the 
consciousness of this, and the apprehension that such a state cannot 
continue when once investigation begins in any country, that makes the 
possessors of property dread every idea of a revolution. It is the hazard 

°and not the principle of revolutions that retards their progress. This being 
the case, it is necessary as well for the protection of property as for the 
sake of justice and humanity, to form a system that, while it preserves one 
part of society from wretchedness, shall secure the other from 
depredation. 
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The Autobiography 


OKu3Hb Benakamuna PpanksuHa. Aptobuorpadusa» (The Life of Benjamin Franklin. 
dutobiography) —camoe Kpynhoe NpoN3selenHe BHAHeHIUerO NpeAcraBHTeia aMepn- 
Kanckoro MMpocsemenua Mpanksnha. On nayan nucaTh «ABToOuorpadHto» B 1771 rony 
B JIlongzone (neppaa 4acTb), Npogqomka pa6otatTb Hal Hel B 1784 rogy Bo Ppanunn, 
B Flaccu (BpTopaa yactb). Nocneguve ape yacrn mucanuch B 1788-—1789 rofax B Pua- 
neuboun. Kaxknad yacTb nyOJIMKOBaaCb B pa3sHOe BPEMA H Ha Pa3HbIX AIbIKAX —— T10-aHI- 
JMHCKH HW BO (paHily3ckom mepesoste. Nomnoctewo «Apro6uorpadum» pbliiia mo-aHr- 
JIMHCKH TOJIbKO B 1867 rony. 

To Npon3BeAeHHe NOMb3IOBaNOCh HEOGbIKHOBEHHOH MONYyJIAPHOCTbIO, TaK Kak pac- 
CKa3blBaiO O X%*XH3HH YeOBeKa “TpeTbero COCcOBHA», MOOZ0M G6ypxya, HOCTHTIIEM 
3HaHui, GoraTcTBa HW CaBbI NHWb 6Aaronapa CBOHM COGCTBEHHBIM CH/IaM WH MOpaJib- 
HOMY CaMoycoBepWeHCTBOBAaHHb. B HaCTOALeM H31aHHH NpeACTaBJIEHO CeMb OTPbIBKOB 
43 HepBok H BTOpOH yacTel. 

K cmp. 33 

Twyford — mecto B [lencwJIbBaHHH, roe «KH NocnenHHMe rob] PpaHKsiMH 

advanced period ot life  no3nHeiuiMe roubl %KH3HH 
K cmp. 34 


from respect to my age — ®pankiHH Hayan nucaTb «ABTOGHOrpaduto» B BO3pacTe 
65 net 


K cmp. 35 


Bunyan’s works — couHHeHHA MxcaTeA H NponoBesHHKa, KpymHehwero anriHni- 
ckoru mpo3avka XVII Beka, CBA3aHHOTO C_MeMOKPaTHUeCKHMH CJIOAMH MYpHTaHCTBA, 
Axona Benpana (1628 —1688) 

R. Burton's historical collections —- BeposTHO, NOllyApHble KHHIH 10 HCTOPHH pasHbix 
cTpaH 
K cmp. 36 


Plutarch’s Lives — «CpaBHuTesIbHble %KH3HEONHCAaHHA» Tpeyeckoro usocoda uw MH- 
catena Inyrapxa (ox. 46——ok. 127), npeactaBnatoulme co6oh Guorpadun 3HaMeHHTHIX 
rpeyeckWX WM PHMCKHX FOCYAapCTBEHHBIX NeATeeH HW NOMKOBOALEB 


a book at Defoe’s called an Essay on Projects — nepspiii namsnet anrsinickoro MH- 
catena Jlannensa Jledbo (1660-—1731) «Onpit o npoektax» (1697). B Hem nucaTesb pa3- 
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BHBaeT MBICJIH O CO3ZaHHH pa3HOrO pOfa Hay4HbiXx, yueGHbIx, BOCHHBIX aka/ieMHit, 
O HeO6xODHMOCTH >2KeHCKOTO o6pa30BaHHA, a Takxe o6 opraHH3auHH 6aHKoOBCKoro 
KpeQHTa WH CTpaxoOBbix KOMIMaHHH. 


and another of Dr. Mather’s called Essays to do Good — xnura mMaccayycetckoro 
teonora Kottona Mes3epa (1663—1728) «Onnith: 0 ToM, kak JesaTb 2o6po» (1710). 
CounHenna Mesepa 3allMulanw Helo TeOKpaTHH. 


I ... at last was persuaded and signed the indenture, when [ was yet but twelve years 
old. — B 12 ner MpanksHH NocTyNH B THNOrpadutro cBoero ctapwero 6Gpata T>Kelimca 
YY€HHKOM Ha yCIOBHAX WexoBoro MoroBopa. JIo6oBb k neyaTHOMy Aesy y PpankMHa 
coxpaHHylach Ha BCIO XKH3Hb. 


K cmp. 37 


the Spectator — caTHpHko-HpaBOYYHTeIbHbIA %KypHa «3pHTeb», H3MaBaBLUHHca 
B 1711-1712 rogax B AHraMH xKypHasNcTaMH-npocseTuTenaMH J>ko3eom AHCO- 
HOM # Puyapgom Crusem. Ily6nHkoBaBuIHeca B %xKYypHasle OYepKH BO MHOrOM Nogro- 
TOBHJM NosmBseHve aHrHHckoro peaHcTHYecKOorO pomaHa XVIII sexa. Tloa Bana- 
HHeM «3pHtesim HallMcakbl Nepsble Mposan4eckHe ONbIThI PpankHHa B razeTe Opata. 


K cmp. 38 


public worship — uepkosBHas cayx6a 


a book ... by one Tryon — Mmeetca 8 Bugy KHura Tomaca Tpaiiona The Way to Health, 
Long Life and Happyness (1683) 0 peretapHaHcKon gueTe. 


K cmp. 39 


Cocker’s book of arithmetic — yyeOHux no apHdmetuke aHrauiickoro MaTemMaTHka 
Japapoa Koxkepa (1631—1675) 


Seller's and Sturmy’s book on navigation — anrnuyane /IxoH Cennep nu Camy3ib 
Ctepmw#, aBTopb! crapHHHoH (XVII Bex) KHHrM NO HaBHrallHH 


Locke On Human Understanding —kuura aHriuiickoro duocoda-mMaTepHasHucta 
Jxona Jloxka (1632—1704) «Onsit o yenoBeyeckom pa3yme» (1690) 


The Art of Thinking by Messrs. du Port Royal — kHura «Jloruka, HH HCkycCcTBO 
MBICIIMTb» (1662), HanHCaHHad NOcNegOBaTenamH Jlexapta AntyaHom Apuo (1612-—1694) 
vw [lbepom Huxosem (1625—1695). Heatenbuoctb ApHo 4 Hukons Gbina TecHo cBa3aHa 
c Mop-Posstem, WeHTPpOM s#HCeHH3Ma, PesIHPHO3HO-NONHTHYeCKOrO TeYeHHA, paciipoctpa- 
HeHHOTO Cpe TosaHAckoH WH paHuy3cKoA SOypxya3sHuH B XVII—XVIII sekax u Bo 
MHOTHX CBOHX MOJIO%KeHHAX TAFOTEBLUerO K MpoTecTaHTH3My. ABTOPbI KHUTH NpHAepxKH- 
BaJIHCb OCHOBHBIX NPHHUKMOB JorHkH ApHcTOTeAd Kak OPyQHA BCAKOTO 3HaHHA, OCBO- 
60nHB ee OT CpedqHeBeKOBOH CXOJIACTHKH. 


the Socratic method — Metog apesHerpe4eckoro dxunocoda-ngeanucta Coxpata 
COCTOHT B TOM, 4TO B xoge GecegbI OHH 43 COGeceqHHKOB paOM MOCegOBAaTeIbHbIX 
BOMpocos w306sHYaeT Apyroro cobeceqHHKa B MpoTMBOpeYHAX. 


‘ 
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Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates — kuura upeBHerpeyeckoro HCTOpHKa H 
NonuTHYeCcKOIO AeaTesn Kcenopouta (ox. 430 — ox. 455) «Bocnomunanusa o Cokpate» 
(Memorabilia) 


Shaftesbury — anraniickui bunocod wx Mopanuct AnToHH Summ Kynep Mledbrc6epu 
(1671—1713), yyenux WH NocnenoBatenb JloxKa, aBTOp pana paboTt no sTHKe 


Collins — anrauiickui dbunocop Dutonw Konnnn3 (1676—1729), pa3pan matepna- 
JIMCTHYeCKHe TeHDeHUMH duocomun Jlokka 


K cmp. 40 


Men must be taught as # you taught them not...— Llatata w3 «Onbita 0 KpaTuKe» 
(Essay on Criticism, 1711) no3tTa-knaccnuncta, fipeaAcTaputena panHero TIpocsemenus 
B aHrHACKOH JIMTepatype AnekcaHapa Ilona (Alexander Pope, 1688-1744) 


fmmodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of modesty is want of sense. — Cnerka w3mMeHeHHble CTpoKH H3 Essay on 


Translated Verse (1684) aurnuiickoro no3ta Yousopta (Dillon Wentworth, 1633-1685) 
K cmp. 41 

The New England Courant, The Boston Newsletter ra3eTbi, NeyaTaBLneca B TH- 
norpagduu 6pata Mpanknnna 


and writing an anonymous paper — Pa6otaa 8 THNorpadun, PpankiHH onyOnMKoBas 
B ra3eTe pad KoppecnoHneHuMA 3a noaMHcbHO Caiineuc Jlyrya (Silence Dogood). 


K cmp. 42 

the Assembly — accamO6nea (3akoHOgaTesbHoe coOpaHke) Punagenbdun 

the Speaker’s warrant —opyep Ha apecT, BbINHCaHHbIM MpescegaTesemM 3aKOHONa- 
TeNbHOTO coOpanHa 

the Council —- myHvttunannter B Dunanenbpan 


the House — 30. accam6nen (CM. KOM. BBIUIe) 
K cmp. 43 


at Palmer’s — Tunorpadusa Masumepa B Jlongzoue, rae B 1724—1726 rogax pabotan 
@pank HH 


Wollaston’s Religion of Nature — kira anraniickoro dbunocoda-mopanucta YHiba- 
Ma Bonnacrona (1659—1724) «Penurua npaHporbm. B HeH 3aulHWaeTca pesHTHO3HaA 
Hugen GeccmepTHa MylIM H MpOBOAHTCA MBICIb O TOM, 4TO NoBemeHHe OMpeemAeTCA 
CTpaxoM HaKka3aHHaA B 3TOM HW 3arpo6HOM Mupe. . 


“A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain” — bpousopa @PpayK- 
simHa «Paccyxnenve 0 cBoGoze WH HeOGxXOMMMOCTH, YAOBOJILCTBHH H CTpaqaHHM» ony6- 
stMkoBaHa B JIoHAOHe B 1725 roay (nogpoGHee 06 9TOM CM. HHxKe). 


Ralph — xypHannct, no3T w apamatypr J[xeimc Pand (1705—1762). Yexan smecte 
c MpanKnMHom v3 Munanenbun B Auranio. Emy nocsauieno «PaccykJeHHe...» 
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one Lyons, a surgeon, author of a book entitled The Infallibility of Human Judgment 
anrauiickni xupypr Yuspamc Jlawouc, aprop KHHTH «HenorpellMMocTp YeNOBeYeCKOK 
cnoco6HocTH Cy eHHA» 


Cheapside —- Unncaiin. ynuna B Jlonnone (MeppoHadatbHO TaM 6bLI pbIHOK) 


Dr. Mandeville, author of The Fable of the Bees — avtaviicxnit dbusocod-mopaJMcT, 
akoHomMuctT Bepoapa Managesunsb (1670-1733). Ero 3Hamenutaa «bacHa o nyesax, 
WW NOpoKH 4acTHBIX Hu — 6nara fia OGulectBa» (The Fable of the Bees: or Private 
Vices, Publick Benefits, 1714), koTopaa aBaaeTca OcTpod caTHpoH Ha COBpeMeHHOoe 
o6tuecTBO, CbIrpasia BAKHYIO POJIb B pa3BUTHH (pHOcodcko MbicH B AHTanK. K. Mapxc 
BLICOKO OleHHBa 3acnyrd ManhseBisia H Ha3bIBasl CFO “HECTHbIM YCJIOBEKOM H ACHOU 
Tonopom (Mapke K. wu Durenbe ®, Cow, Usa 2, 1. 23, ctp. 629). 


Sir Hans Sloane — Cop [auc Croan (1660-1753), anrantickui spay H HaTypasucT 


Bloomsbury Square - OHH W3 X%WIbIX pafioHoB JIoHnOHa 


K cmp. 44 


in the dissenting way —B jHCCHAeHTCKOM ayxe. J\uccHeHTbI (HOHKOHOpMHCTBI) 
H@ NIPHAepxHBAaIMCh rocytapcTBeHHoOH pesMrHH. B aHraMiickux KooHHAX Ces. Ame- 
PHkH HW B CaMOi AHIMH QMCCHeHTbI BRICTyNaIM NPOTHB aHTIMKaHCKOH WepkBH. 


the substance of the sermons which had been preached at Boyle’s lectures — Peyb niet 


O MponopeaH Bev3Ma B JICKUHAX aHTJIHckoro yyeHoro K dunocoda PoGbepta botaa 
(1627— 1691). 


a thorough deist — MpankHH NpHRepxKHBASICA ACHCTHYECKHX B3IIANOB, COraCcHO 
KOTOpbIM Oor ABIACTCA JIHIUb NepBONpHYHHOH MUpa; B AaJIbHeMLIeM MHP, OH MOsaran, 
Pa3BHBaeTCA Ha OCHOBe CBOHX COOCTBEHHBIX 3aKOHOB, H€3aBHCUMO OT 6ora. 


Keith’s conduet towards me —ry6epxHatop [encusbpanun Yunpsm Keiic noxposn- 
TebCTBOBAN MOJOQOMY PpaHKAHHYy; OH peKOMeHAOBAa emMy NoexaTs B JIOHAOH, YTOOHI 
kynuTp o6o0pyszoBaHHe Asa COOCTBEHHOH THNMOrpadun, obelaB MPH 3TOM CBOrO NOMOILILIb, 
HO He Clepxkal oG6emaHHs. 


and my own towards Vernon and Miss Read — Wmetotca B puny HeEKOTOpbIe sakTbl 
Onorpadun MparkiHHa: Tak, MONONOH PpaHkNHH He CyMes BOBPeMA BEpHyTb HEKOeEMY 
BepHouy JeHErH; BO Bpems” mpeOniBaHus B JIOHQOHE OH He MHCa DOYepH CBOHX 3HaKO- 
MbIX B MuanenbhuH, Ha KOTOpOH xOTeN xXeHHTECA (BHOcNegcTBHH JeGopa Pun ctana 
ero *eHOR). 


My London pamphlet — Ameetca B Buny «PaccyxaeHue 0 cBoboze 4 HeEOOXOAHMOCTH, 
YHOBOJILCTBAM HW CTpadaHHM. 
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Whatever is, is right, etc. UUTATa W3 TpaletHH aHIAKHCKOIO JpaMaTypla 3NOxH 
Pecrappauun /IKona Jipataena (John Dryden, 1631-1700) «<Saun» (axt HI, cu. D 


K cmp. 45 
Keimer — Camy>b Ketimep, saaaenen tunorpapun B Munanenbdun (y Hero HeKO- 
Topoe Bpema pabotan PpanksHH) 


Barbadoes (104Hce Barbados) — o-s bap6anoc Bp Bect-Ananu 
K cmp. 47 


a preceding wife —— neppaad xeHa Ye/IOBeKa, CraBLULIO BOCeACTBHH MyxeM JleOoppt 
Pun 


his death — Peyb unet o neppom myxe Jle6opp Pua. 


K cmp. 48 


the Colonies — 13 ani-1niickux konoHHi B Ces. AMepnke, OOpaz0BaBILIMX B Pe3yJib- 
tate Botusi 3a HesaBHcHMociIb (1775 - 1783) CoexunHenubie Wtats: AMepuxku 

the Junto — «XyHra» (neppoHadaibnoe Ha3BaHHe «Ksy6 KOxKaHbIX PapTYKOB»), aMe- 
PpukaHcKoe IIpoOcBeTHTeLIbCKOe OOLECTBO, CO3aHHOe DpanKsIMHOM B 1728 rogy B Dusa- 
Aenbdpun. U3 «XyHTb B /taibHefiliem pa3BHIoch AMepuKaHckoe (busiocodcKoe obuie- 
ctBo (1743); ®pankunn ObuI ero NepBbIM Mpe3HeHTOM. 


a public subscription library —B 1731 roay @pankiiwnH ocHoBal B Dunanenbpun 
nepBylO B KOJIOHHAX NyOsMYHy!O GnONHOTeKY. 


K cmp. 49 


“Secst thou a man diligent in his calling (npac. business ), he shall stand before kings, 
he shall not stand before mean men” (6u62.) — coiopa 43 KHuru npHTued ConoMoHosniXx 
(ru. XXII, ct. 29) 


for I have stood before five, and even had the honour of sitting down with one, the king 
of Denmark, to dinner Vimerotca B BAY KOponH Bernko6Oputanux Teopr II u 
Teopr HI, ®panuun — JltoazoBux XV uw Jltonopux XVI u JjJanun — Kpuctuan VII. 
C KOTOpbIMH @®paHkIHH BCTpeyanca B pasHoe Bpema B Espone. 


K cmp. 50 


as a Presbyterian — 8 1ipecsutepHancKxom jyxe. [TpecautepHaHcKkasd HepKOBb -— Npo- 
TecTaHTcKkaad UepkKOBb B AHTJIHK, He MpH3HalOWlad FOCyNapcTBeHHOK aHrsInKaHCKOA 
uepkBy. Cpoe Ha3BaHHe NOsyYHa O1 ans. presbyterian — npecsutep (ctapetmmuHa), 
KOTOPbIA CTOHT BO [abe HEpKOBHOK OONLMHbI HW ABIIAETCA BbIOOPHbIM JIHILOM, 


all the religions we had in our country — B ty wopy B KOsIONUAX CyILIeCTBORASIO MHO- 
*KECTBO PaIAM4HBIX NpPOTECTANICKHX CeKT, YaCfO BPaxAOBABINHX Mex 1y CObOH, OObeRH- 
HeHHbIX JIHLUb OGtuei HeHaBHCrbIO K KaTOJIMUW3MY. 


our province —T. e. [lencHibpaHua 
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K cmp. 51 


that verse of the fourth chapter of Philippians, etc. —c.ierka W3MeHEHHbIM CTHX H3 
«locaanwa K dHANNNHHUaM» anoctosa Masa (ru. IV. ct. 8) 


K cmp. 52 
elevation — 30. cocTOaHHe ONbAHEHHA 


K emp. 53 


Socrates — Coxpat (ox. 469399 go H. 3.), MpesHerpeyeckH cbunocod-waeaKcT. 
Tak kak CoxpaT HH4ero He Mca, a H3laral CBOe y¥eHHe YCTHO, TO O HEM MOXKHO CYAHTb 
JIMUIb Ha OCHOBaHHH cBHeTenbcTB Kcenodouta, IInatona 4 Apuetoreas. BeposTHo, 
Coxpat, Hapaay c Xpuctom. saBiasica oa Ppankiuna O6pa3u0mM omupeHua. 

K cmp. 54 

these lines from Addison's Cato, etc.— cTpokuW w3 TpareaHH aHIsIHAcKOrO MucaTena- 
npocsetutena [xo3zeda Agaucoua (1672—1719) «Katou», B KOTOpOH aBTOp MpH3bIBaN 
CNYKHTb TrpaxkaHCKMM HeaslamM 


K cmp. 55 


O vitae philosophia dux!, etc. (2am.) — «O, bunocobus, pykKoBoANTenbHMLa %KH3HH! 
O, u3bIcKaTenbHHa BOOporeteneh, W3rHaTeNbHAa NopoKxos! OnWH neHb, NpoOxXHTHIA 
XOPOWIO H B COOTBETCTBHH C TBOHMH MpeANWCaHHAMH, MpeANOuTHTebHee BeYHOCTH, 
NpoBeaeHHOH B rpexax». CaoBa pAHMCKOIO OpaTopa, rocyAapcTBeHHOrO AeaTesA HW NHCa- 
tena Llwuepoua. ([lepesog aaH no xuure: B. ®©paunkaun. Hs6pannpie mponsse- 
genun. M., 1956, crp. 458.) 

Thomson’s Poems, viz., etc. — CTpokKH 43 NOSMbI aHrsHHCKOLO MO3Ta-ceHTHMEHTa- 
amucta J[xeamca Tomcoua (1700—1748) «Bpemexa roa» (The Seasons, 1726—1730); 
B KOHUe NOIMbI BOCMeBaeTCA TBOPell, CO3LaBLIMH TapMOHHO BCesIeHHOH 

like the apostie’s man of verbal charity — HaMek Ha 4enOBeka H3 «IloclaHua anocTona 
Vaxosa» (ra. II, ct. 15, 16), koTopsiit Hib Ha ClOBaxX BbICKa3bIBAaeT COCTpafaHne, 
HO HHY¥eM He NOMOFaeT CTpaxayulemy 
K cmp. 58 

a Quaker — [potectantckas cekTa KBakepos OCHOBaHa B AHT.IHH B cepezuHe XVII Be- 
ka JjxoHOM ®Poxcom. Bo sTopoi nonoBpuHe XVII Beka 3Ha4HTeIbHaa YaCTbh KBaKepOB 
43-34 PeENWHO3HOTO NpecnegqoBaHHA NepecemHsacb B Ces. AMepuky, B MMencuibpaHuw. 
Kpakepbl oTBepratoT WepkKOBHy!to OpraHH3auHto, O6paAnHOCTh. 


A Dissertation 
on Liberty and Necessity, 
Pleasure and Pain 


B 1725 roay yBuaena cpet 6poutopa PpanksnHa «PaccyxkaeHHe O cBobone H HeObxo- 
AMMOCTH, YAOBOJIBCTBHH WH CTpaqaHun», Ona 6biia HalleyataHa B THNOrpaduH [lanmepa 
8 JIoHzOHe, rfe B TO Bpema paGotan Mpanknun. B cpoei «ApTo6uorpapun» PpanknH 
coo6ulaet. 4To OH yy¥acTBOBan B Habope BTOporo w3aaHHA KHHTH Y. Bonnactona «Penn- 
THA NpHPOAbM; HeKOTOpble NONOKEHHA aBTOpa MOKa3asHCch emMy HeyGeNHTeJIbHbIMH, 
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4 B OTBET Ha KHHTy Bosnactona OH HanHcan 3Ty 6poutopy Hu Haneyatan ee B HeGoNb- 
LOM KOJIMY4ECTBE B TOH xe THNOrpadun. «PaccyxaeHHe...» GbiN0 HalmHcaHo c AeHCTH- 
4eCKHX NO3HUHH, ONHAKO, PpaHKJIHH, ONacanch «“HexKeTATeEbHBIX NOCIEACTBHA», YHHY- 
TOKH GONbIyO 4acTb IK3eMMUTApoB. B To xe «ABTOGHOrpadun» OpankuH ocyxZaeT 
«Paccyxaenue...» kak oum6o4HOe. TIpw xH3HH aBTopa «PaccyMeHHE...»» BEILIJIO ONHH 


pa3, B [ly6nuHe, a MoTOM, chycTA CTO C JHUIHHM Jet, B JIonaAone (1854) H Hato-HopKe 
(1864). 


K cmp. 60 


to Mr. J. R.— «Paccyxaenne...» mocaameHo apyry @®panknuna D>keimcy Pandy 
(cM. KOM. KcTp. 43). 


K cmp. 61 
Unde Malum? (aam.) — Otxyaa 300? 
K cmp. 62 
Sect. |. Prop. VI — ccbinka Ha pa3gen «Peanruw npxpoab 
K cmp. 63 
to chuse = to choose 
K cmp. 65 
choak’d up = choked up 


Epitaph 


«Onutabus Gpina Hanncana @paHknHHoM B 1727 rogy 8 Munaaenbhun, Korda OW 
Taxeno 3a60Ne1 NeBpuToM. 


Poor Richard Improved 


B 1733 rony ®pankiwH npuctynaeT kK H3HaHHIO KaneHmapa «AnbMaHax ITpoctaka 
Puyapaa» (Poor Richard's Almanack; c 1748 roga - Poor Richard Improved), Koto- 
Pbiii BbIMycKaetca B TeYyeHHe 25 NeT THpaxkoM HO 10 TEC. 9kK3. B roa. NocneaHui BEIMycK 
kanengaps (1757) BkaHo4aeT B ceOa NPHTYH, NOCNOBHUBI, NoroBOpKH, GacHH, MexaTaB- 
uHeCA B HEM C MOMEHTA eFO OCHOBaHHS. OHH HM COCTAaBIIAIOT MpOH3BeMeHHe NOM Ha3Ba- 
nHeM «TlyTb kK H3O6HJIKIO, ACHO YKa3aHHBIA B MpeAMCOBHH K CTapOMy MeHCHJIbBaHCKOMY 
anbMaHaxy «Beane Puyapm (apyroe Ha3paHHe — «Hayka mpoctaka Puyapza»). 
3To, noxanyl, camoe nonymapHoe npow3pegenue panxnuna. Ono HeognoKpat- 
HO BbIXoqunO B Espone u Amepuke ¥ kK Kony XIX Beka BbIZepxKaO 10 ABYXCOT 
W30aHHH. . . 


K cmp. 74 
Vendue —- ayKuHoH, pacnponaxa, 
K cmp. 76 
Fly Pleasures — n36erai ynosonbcTBHit 


Shift (ycmap.) — copouxa 
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The Indies have not made Spain rich — B pe3yabtTate KONOHHa/IBHOH NOMTHKK Mcna- 
Hua B KoHUe XV uw B XVI Bekax 3axBaTHa Llenrpasbuyto # FOoknyro Amepuky x Tep- 
pxtopuu 8 Bect-Haann. B Acnanuto xbiHy MOTOK 3010Ta H Cepebpa, YTO NpHBeO 
K TlaQeHHtO CTOHMOCTH GJlarOpOAHbIX MeTAaJIIOB H Pe3KOMY MOBbILNeHHIO TOBAPHbIX LeH. 
«PeBOJFOUMA eH» BbIZBasIa B CBOKO OFepeAb 3aCTOH B NPOMbILLJICHHOCTH WH TOprosiie, 
ray6oko nosopBaBuIAA 9KOKOMUKY crpaHbl. The Indies — 30. Bect-Mnuana. 


At a great Pennyworth — korjla AposatoT no AemMeBKe, Ha s/elieBOH pacnponaxe 


Felix quem faciunt aliena Pericula cautum. (.;ami.) — CuactTinB TOT, KOrO OMaCHOCTb, 
yrpoxaBuiad JIPyrOMy, CAesasa OCTOPOKHbIM. 


K cmp. 81 


the Philosopher's Stone —- «unocopckHii KaMeHb», HO TIPC/ICTaBJICHHIO Cpe AHCBeKO- 
BbIX aJIXMMHKOB, AKOGKI N1peBpailias HeOarOpOAHble MeTaJLIbl B IOOTO 

Remember Job suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. — Hamek Ha MHOroctTpasiaJib- 
Horo HMosa w3 buOsmn, KoTopomy Gor nocaan MHO%KeCIBO HCIIbITaHHA: JIMUIK ero 
neteH, cnyr, GoratcTBa, nopa3u1 mpokasol. Koraa Hos sce 9To 6be3ponoTHo nepenec, 
Gor Bo3Harpaaun ero (KyHura Hosa). 


The Ephemera, An Emblem of Human Life 


«OHO /HEBKa, CHMBON YesIOBeYecKOH %KH3HM» HanvcaHa MH HafieyataHa B Tlaccu, 
®panuna, B 1778 rony. Ito MopasbHO-uNocodcKas upuTHa Tuna bagatelle. K stomy 
xe THNy nputa oTHocatca The Whisjle («Cauctox», 1779), The Morals of Chess 
(«HpapctBeHHOCTh HIpb! B WaxMaTbD, 1779) 4 HeKOTOpBie mpyrne. 


K cmp. 83 


Madame Brillon — cocenka @®patksinHa B Flaccn maslam Bpniion, C KOTOpOH OH 
cocTOa B ApyxKeckoH nepenucke 


a cousin (p.) — Komap 


a moscheto (fip., yomap.) — myuika 


K cmp. 84 


Brilliante (Gp.) — 6nectaiwasd, OYapoBaTesIbHagr 


Proposed New Version of the Bible 


Namdnet «O nepepaborxe bu61nH» Hanucan B 1779 rozy Bo Ppannnn. loa BAAOM 
«MOACPHH3allHH»> TeKCTa PpaHKJIHH B «HOBOM TeKcTe» buOsun AaeT CaTHpy Ha f10J1H- 
THYECKHE HPaBbl MOHAPXHH. 
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K cmp. 85 


kt is now more than.one hundred and seventy years since the translation of our common 
English Bible. — Umeetca B Buay akrawiickni nepeson bu6snn, caenaHnblii B CaMOM 
Ha4asie XVII sexa. 


Job — Kuura Hosa, yactb Bu6snu 
A. B.—- lamoset «O nepepa6botxe Bbu6nHH» 6bLI aHOHHMHBIM. 


levee — mapastHbli yTpeHHu BbIXOA KOpOJIA B MPHCYTCTBHH MPpHIBOPHbIX 


Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout 


«Manor Mexay ®paHkKNWHOM 4 Nogarpoi HanucaH wu HaneyaTaH B Flaccu 
B 1780 roay. 
K cmp. 88 

Passy, Auteuil, Montmartre, Sanoy — Flaccu, Oteiinb, MonMaptp u Canya. B To 
Bpems Tpxropoabi Mapyxa 
K cmp. 89 

your ... friend at Auteuil --maaam Tenppeunit, BuoBa bpanuy3cKoro dPunocopa-3H- 


unkonegncta Tenppeuns; PpaHkiHH 4acto GprBan B ee WOMe B Oteiiie H NOCBATH eH 
HECKOJIBKO NpHTY 


K cmp. 90 


the grove of Boulogne, the garden de la Muette — bynouckui sec, cam Mw tt, non 
Tlapwokem 


Mr. Brillon — myx Madam bpuiton, ppanty3cku duHaHcHCT (CM. KOM. K CTP. 83) 
K cmp. 91 


Chaillot — Lato, Mecteyko nog Mapyxem. 


On Luxury, Idleness, and Industry 


«O pockowmH, env uw Tpynos10o6nH» HamHcaHo B [accu B 1784 rogy. Ito NHCbMO 
alpecoBako apyry PpaHKxauna Bex rxamuny Borany, koToppiit ropasyo y6exaan Ppank- 
JMHa ony6sHkKOBaTb cBow «ABTObuOrpaduto». 


K cmp. 93 
arrét (jp) — peuienve NapmaMeH ta; KOPO.1eBCKUA yKa3 ‘ 


Cape May —-8 To spema mecteyko Keiin-Mei, B witate Hpw-xepcu. Ha nobe- 
pexbe ATJaHtHY¥ecKOrO OkeaHa 


K cmp. 94 


the Islands -- AuTHJibcKne o-pa (Bect-HHana) 
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y K cmp. 95 
the experience of the last war has shown, that their being in the possession of the enemy, 
etc. — Bo BpeMs BOHHBI aMePHKAHCKHX KOJIOHMH 3a He3aBHCHMOCTb HeKOTOpbBle Mop- 
Tobie ropota (Hpo-Mopk, Punanenndus) 6buim 3aHATbI aHIIMYaHaMa. 


K cmp. 96 


Herschel’s telescope — Teneckon-pedsektop aHrauiickoro acTpoHomMa wu ontTuka 
Yunpsama Tepwena (1738—1822) 


On the Slave Trade 
To the Editor of the Federal Gazette 


He3agosro a0 cmepTH, B 1789 rozy, PpaHkiHH OT HMeHH TleHcuabBaHckoro abonH- 
UHOHHCTCKOrO OGmectTBa O6patHica B KoHTpecc CoeanHenHnix IWitatos c neTHuHeli 
06 oTmene pa6cTsa. Tetuuna Bei3Bana Gypro HeroOgOBaHHA CO CTOPOHb! 3aLUHTHUKOB 
pa6osnanenua. B oTBeT Ha 9TO PpankHH B MapTe 1790 roga ony6nHkOBaN B «Pegepasb- 
HoH Ta3eTe» namoset «O pabotoprosse» (On the Slave Trade). 31a nputya (Kak, Ha- 
npumep, u The Sale of the Hessians — «Ipoaaxa reccenues», 1777) npeactaBaset 
co6oli mutepaTypHyto MU¥CTHOHKALHIO. 


K cmp. 97 
the speech of Mr. Jackson in Congress — B caoem namdsete Ppanknnn ccbilaetca 
Ha akoObl HMeBLUIee MECTO BBICTyMIeHHe KOHTpeccmeHa J[KeKCOHa 


a similar one made ... by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, ... anno 1687 — ®panxKsuH otcbiaet 
4NTaTeA K BbIMBILLJICHHBIM DOKYMeHTaM H daktam. Peyb Cugu Marometa B askup- 
CKOM JHBaHe ABIAeTCA NapomHeH Ha PeYH 3alIMTHUKOB paOcTBa B AMEPHKAHCKOM KOH- 
Tpecce. 


Allah Bismillah (apa6.) — penux Anmax 


The Way to Make Money Plenty 
in Every Man’s Pocket 


MopastbHo-pHnocodcKaa mputya «Kak coelatp, YTOOLI y KaxqOTO 4YeNOBeKa B Kap- 
MaHe 6bIIO MHOTO DeHer» HalvcaHa BO MpanitHH, He AaTHpoBaHa. Ectb npeanosoxe- 
Hue, 4TO MpHT4a NpHHadsexuT He DpaHkHHy. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States of America, 
in General Congress Assembled 


«fleknapauna npegctaputened CoenuneHhpix [itatos Amepuku, coOpaBlinxca Ha 
o6ulHH KoHTpecc» Obiia cocTaBsleHa NO mpoexty Tomaca [xeddepcona, rocyaapcTBeH- 
HOrO H MONHTHYECKOFO MeATeA, OAHOTO 43 NpeACTaBHTeneH amepHKaHckoro [Ipocse- 
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wenus. B 1775 rony Dxedhepcon w36upaetca gemeratom na 2-4 KouTHHentTasbHblit 
KoHrpecc oT witata Buprunus. Bmecte c BedaxkamMMHOM ®paHKMHOM Hw J>KOHOM 
AnaMcoM OH BXOJHT B KOMHCCHIO No BbIpaGotKe mpoekta Jleknapaunu, KoTOpas Gpiia 
NpHusta KOHTpeccom 4 wiona 1776 roga. [eknapauna He3aBHCHMOCTH MpoBo3racnia 
He3jaBucumocts CIDA (4 Hiona — Jledb Hesapucumoctn — Independence Day). 

Tlponucntimn Gykpamn B TexcTe JleklapallHH HaneyaTaHbi C1OBa H OTAC/bHbIE ppa3el, 
BCTaBJICHHBIe KOHTpeccoM. B ckO6KH B3ATHI Te COBa H YACTH TEKCTa, KOTOpble KOHTpec- 
com 6pm 43 JieknapallWn HCKIIOYeHEI. 


K cmp. 105 
the present king of Great Britain — anrnuiickui kopomb Teopr TIT (1760—1820) 


K cmp. 106 


others = other laws 
and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands — 4 aenaa ycroBua mpHob- 


peTeHHA HOBBIX 3eMesIb Gomee TAXKEe/IbIMH 
K cmp. 107 


for transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offeaces — Corsacuo 3axony, 
aMepHKaHues, OOBHHACMbIX B HENOBHHOBEHHH BJIaCTAM, CYHHJIN B AHIJIMH. 


a neighboring province — Umeetca Bb Busy Kanaga, crapuiaa B 1763 rofy anraui- 
cko KoOHHeM (Ona Nepeuina kK Anrann no Tlapwoxckomy Mupy Mocue nopaxenusa Ppan- 
umn B CemunetHei pone 1756—-1763 ronop). 


taking away our charters — XapTHH, KOTOpbIe KOJIOHHH NOsy4asH Npw OOpa3soBaHnH, 
BNOCNEACTBHM HapyluaJIMCh BH OTMEHAJIMCh, a JEATEILHOCTbh KOJIOHHAJIbHOM aMUHMCTpa- 
UHH KOHTPOJIMPOBasIaCh KOPOJICBCKOH B/IaCTbtO. 


He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries — Pe4b nneT oO No- 
cpiike Teoprom II] ana potupi Bp Ces. AMepky HaeMHbIX CONMaT, KOTOpbIX OH NOKyIaJi 
y HEMeLIKHX B/laAeTeJIbHBIX KHABeH. O Mpomaxke HEMCLKUX JAaHACKHEXTOB aHrJIMACKOMY 
npaBHTeIBCTBY MACaN PpakkKJHH B W3BeCTHOH caTupe «I]ponaxa recceHueB». 


has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian 
savages —B Gopb6e NpoTHB KOJOHMCTOB aHTIMYaHe HaTpaBJIMBasSIM Ha HUX MeCTHBIe 
HHDelickHe MIeMeHa, YTO YaCTO MPHBOAW.IO K KPOBONPONATHIO. 


K cmp. 108 


captivating and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere — Anrana wiMpoKO 
BBO3HIa B AMePHKAHCKHe KOJIOHHM HerpoB-paGbos w3 Adpuku. f 


within the short compass of twelve years only — /[beHaauaTHneTHHA NepHod. O KOTO- 
pom ropopuitcsa B Jleknapallun He3aBHCHMOCTH, OxBaTbIBaeT TroAbI ¢ 1760 no 1772/1773, 
T. e. C Ha4yana mpapnenus Teopra HI 4 oo opranw3aunn B bocrone KoppecnOHAeHTCKHX 
KOMHTeTOB, BIABLUHX Ha ceOa PyKOBOJCTBO YCHAMBWeHCA HAUHOHAIbHO-OCBOGOMMTEIb- 
How 6opb6o0% npotHe Aursian, w Tak Ha3. BocToHcKoro 4waellHTHA, Korda B AeKabpe 


11-338 
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1773 roma B CBA3H C BBEZeEHHeEM BEICOKOTO Hajora KOJIOHACTHI BEIOpOCHIK B MOpe TIpH- 
6uisuini B Boctou rpy3 4as, NpHHadiexkaBuInA aKTHackow Oct-Hygockoi komnaHHH. 


A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom 


«BuUIb 06 ycTaHOBJeHHH pesHTHO3HOH cBo6oabm 6bL1 ony6anKoBaH B MeYaTH MocHe 
1779 ropa, oqHaKO, Hub B 1786 rogzy OH CTan 3aKOHOM. C 9THM G6uastem JKeddepcon 
BLICTyNH Ha TenepanbHow accamOnee Buprnunn B 1779 roay, 6yxy4n ry6epHaTopom 
3TOTO WTaTa. 3aKOH O pemHTHO3HOH cBOGOZe H OTMeHE aHIIMKaHCKOH rocydapcTBeHHoA 
uepkBH NMOyYH WHpoKHii pe3soHaHc B Espone. 

Texct, 3akKIOYeHHBIN B CkKOOKH, GBLT H3bAT M3 GHIA NpH O6cyxXeEHHM B 3aKOHOA- 
TebHBIX OpraHax witata Buprnnua. 


Notes on the State of Virginia 


Kuyura «3ameTKH O wiTaTe BupruHvs» — ona u3 OCHOBHEIX paboTt {Dxeddepcona. 
Hanncana B Amepuxe B {781 —1782 rogax. Bnepsnle' He60.1bUIHM THpadKOM Ona G6pla He- 
oduunalbuo ony6nukosaHa BO Ppanuny B 1786 rogy, roe c 1785 no 1789 ron Axeddep- 
COH HaXO/WJICA B Ka¥eCTBe MOCa, CMeHHB Ha 3TOM Nocty MpanKnuHa. Ilo-anraniickn 
«3ameTkH 6b11H H3QaHb! 8 JIoHAoHe B 1787 rogy. Oun npeactaBratoT coboH OTBeTHI 
Ha BONpochI, 3aqaHHbIe J Keddepcony cekpetapem dpahuy3ckoro NocosbcTBa B Dusia- 
aebHH MapkH30M bap6e-Map6ya. «3ameTkH» CocTOAT 43 23 raB M paCCKa3bIBaloT O 
Coeanuennbix [ltatax — knuMate CTpaHbl, ee pesbede, dbuope x cbayHe, a Take Kaca- 
foTcaA WeOTO pala BONpocoB %*H3HH pecny6nukH. Mpennaraemble BHHMaHHIO YHTaTesA 
rylaBbl NOCBALLEHbI cBOb6oe CoBecTH H BepoTepnumMocTH (XVII), ocyxkaeHHIo paGossa- 
genua (XVIII), Bonpocam ToproBiM vw NpOoMBUeHHOCTH (XIX). 


Query XVII 
K cmp. 113 


The poor Quakers —cm. kom. K cTp. 58 


the Virginia assembly of... — 3axoHonaTenbHas accamOnes witata Buprunua. co6n- 
paBlWwasca B pa3Hble roabl 


K cmp. 114 


The same convention, ...when they met as a member of the general assembly — ToT xe 
KOHBEHT ... cCTaB TeHepanbHo accam6neeh 

the statute of the I. El. c. I — Bepoatuo, [keddepcou ccbinaeTca Ha KakHe-TO CTaTbH 
3aKOHA WIM 3aKOHOaTCJIbHbIC aKTHI. 

by the writ De haeretico comburendo (2am.) — Ha OCHOBaHHH mpeanMcaHHA 
«O CO%wKKEHHH epeTHKOB» 
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K cmp. 115 
on him — T. e. TOrO, KTO 39TO CkaxkeT 


the corruptions of Christianity — lon «H3spauieHHamMH XpHCTMaHCTBa) B >3NOXKy 
Pedopmaunn JxedbibepcoH wMeeT B BHAY pazIHYHbIe NMpoTectaHTcKHe HanpaBJIeHHA 
B XPHCTHAHCTBE: JHOTepaHCTBO, KaJIbBHHH3M, aHIJIMKaHCTBO. KBaKepCTBO H Op. 


Galileo — utanbancKuit bH3HK H acTpoHomM Tanuneo Tanunen (1564 —-1642), pas- 
BMBUIHH TeNHOWCHTPHYeCKYO CHCTeEMy MHpa, BbIABHHyTy:o KonepHHkoM 


Descartes — dpanuy3cknii butocod, pu3nk 4 MaTeMaTHK Peue Jkekapt (1596—1650). 
SBNAeTCA OCHOBONONOXHHKOM TeEOpHH XBHXKCHHA YaCTHU MO 3aMKHYTbIM KPHBbIM 
(TeopHa «Buxpei»). 


Newtonian principle of gravitation —3aKoH BCeMMpHOrO TsaroTeHHA, CopmMyHpo- 
BaHHbit Hcaakom Hpwtonom (1642—1727). anraniickHM QH3KKOM, MeXaHHKOM, 
aCTpOHOMOM H MaTeMaTHKOM 


K cmp. 116 

censor morum (1am.) — KpuTvka HPaBOB 
K cmp. 117 

to silence — 30. npekpaTHTb 


this war -— Mmeetca B sugy BottHa 3a He3aBHCHMOCTb CeBepOaMepHKaHCKHX KOJIOHHH. 


Query XVIII 


Ocyxaaa pa6cTBo ¥ MpH3bigaa K ero sHKBHAaNHH, JbKeddepcon He 611 anHaKo, 
CTOPOHHHKOM ero HEMesJIeEHHOTO YHHYTOXeHHA. OH CYNTas, YTO pabcTBO 2OAKHO OpiTb 


YHHYTOXKEHO MOCTeMeHHO, HadHHasA C 3aNpelleHHA BBO3MTb paboB HW TOpIOBalb HMH 
B CIDA. 


K cmp. 117 


whether catholic or particular — sceoOwine WM KHAMBUAyasIbHbIe 


K cmp. 118 


amor patriae (2am.) — nwo6umMasa poauHa 


Query XIX 


B 3T0i rape Jxeddepcon w3laraeT CBOH JKOHOMH4eCKHE B3TIAbI Ha pasBHTHe CHITA. 
On sbictynaeT Cc NO3HUMH yTOMHCTa-pH3HOKpaTa, CHHTAeT, ITO CTpaHa MOJDKHa OCTa- 
BaTbca dbepmepckow pecny6nHKoi (PH3HOKpaTbI NONaranH, YTO HMeaIbHbIM yCTpoH- 
CTBOM O6ulecTBa ABJIAeTCA «3eMIeNeNbYecKoe OGulecTBO»). MoxaHee, onHakO, A xedpdep- 


COH NpHwen kK MBICIH oO Heo6xoaHMocTH co3qaHHa B CILLA co6cTBeHHOH MpOMBILIIeH- 
HOCTH. 
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A Letter to James Madison 


To W Cneazyroulee NHCLMO ABIAIOTCA OTKIUKOM JLxedpdepcona Ha BoccTaHue Hleiica 
H CBHACTEIbCTBYIOT O BECbMa ITPOrpeCCHBHbIX B3PsIAaX HX aBTOpa. OGa NuCbMa Ha- 
nucaHbl BO Dpanunu. 


K cmp. 12l 


James Madison - {Ixelimce Moayncon (175]-—1836), rocyaapcTBeHHbIW “ NOMTHYe- 
CKH AeaTeb, ChOABHXKHHK JDkedpdepcona, BHAHbIN NyOnHUMCT. boi YeTBEpTbIM NMpe- 
3uneHToM CIITA (1809-1817). 


the late troubles in the Eastern States — Peus unet o BoccTaHuu depmepckow S6enHOTHI 
B witatax Maccayycetc u Hbto-Temnuup B 1786-1787 rogax noo pykOBOJICTBOM 
Alanvena MWeiica. Bocctasurme Ttpe6bosa:im Nepeeta 3eM.1H WH aHHYJIMpOBaHHA DOJTOB. 
BocctaHve 6bI10 %KeCTOKO NoaBeHO 


A Letter to William Stephen Smith 


TlncbMo HamvcaHo BO MpaHHH 


K cmp. 123 
William Stephen Smith - Yunbam Cree Cmut. 3aTb Jona Agamca (cm. cred. 
KOM.) 


Mr. Adams — J[xon Asamc (John Adams, 1735-1826), amepHkaHcKHi rocytapcT- 
BeHHbIM DesTelb, AMAep napTHH deucpanuctos. BaicTynal npotuB zemoKkpatosB. Ha- 
XOAACh Ha Nocty npe3wgaenta (1797-1801), Aaamc mpope.l HeECKOJIBKO PeaKUHOHHbIX 
3aKOHOB HM MpecnenoBal NporpeccuBHyW) NeyatTp. 


Stadtholder (2042., ucm.) — ryGepHatop (mtatranbtep) 


the elections of Polish kings — B Tlonbme cnoxunach He UeHTpasM30BaHHaA MO- 
Hapxua, a Peodabhan Peaepallusa c BLIOOPHbIM KOPOJIEM BO TaBe. 


except in the single instance of Massachusetts — Mmeetca B Buay Bocctanue L[Heiica. 


We have had 13 states independent 11 years. -— Boiiny 3a He3aBHCMMOcTh Hayasin 13 ce- 
BepoaMepHkaHckux KOOHHH. K MoMeHTYy HanucaHva muchMa (1787) ow 6biM cBo602- 
HbL yxe J1 set (c 1776 roma). 


A Letter to William Short 


B mucbhme k cBaoemy cexpetapto Y. Wopty Axeddepcon w3naraet caow 3THYeCKHE 
A3IrAAbI, KOTOpble B ONpeesIEHHOM OTHOIWEHHM CO3BY4HbI 3THKE InuKypa. 


K cmp. 127 


a... Stricture of the ileum — cyxeHue cocyqoR, BbIMBaBLUee KHWWUEYHYtO HeNpoxosH- 
MOCTb 
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on the 7th inst. — 7 4ucna 3Toro mecala 


an Epicurean — 9nukypeel, noctenosatetb BIINAZOB Tpeyeckoro duocoa-marTe- 
pHanucta Inukypa (341 —270 go H. 3.). B 9THke Inukyp oGocHOBbIBaeT pa3syMHOe 
HaCJlaxKeHHe, HMEFOWIee B CBOeH OCHOBE CNOKOMHOe WH paOCTHOe COCTOMHHE AMyxa. 
aTapakcHto. 


I consider the genuine (not the imputed) doctrines of Epicurus — JDxeddepcon 6nin 
3HaKOM C 9THKOH Inukypa no pabote pakuy3ckoro duNocoda Taccenau (cM. KOM. 
HHxKe) «CBOA MHAOCOMHH» H HME BEpHOe NpeAcTaBeHHe O ee MPHHUMNAX. 


Epictetus indeed, has given us what was good of the Stoics — B nepspbie Beka Halieh 
Qpbl cTan pa3pabaTbiBaTbca pHMCKHH CTOHUK3M. [IpencTaBATeemM PHMCKHX CTOHKOB 
6b DnuKtet (ox. 50—138), KoTOpbIi B 9THKE NponoBenoBa!l BHYTPeHHIOO cBOboNy. 


Cicero ——- apesHepuMckHi OpaTop, dHocom wu nonuTHYeckHH Aeatenb Mapk Tysini 
Llnuepon (106--43 ao H. 9.), pasaeran B3radbl INMKypeHckoH WKOJbI 


Plato — [natou (427-347 no Hu. 3.), ApeBHerpeyeckHi Punocod-wmaeanMcT, yueHHK 
Coxpata, ocHOBaTeb OObeEKTHBHOTO HeaH3Ma 


of Socrates we have nothing genuine but in the Memorabilia of Xenophon — cm. KoM 
K cTp. 39. 


for Plato makes him one of his Collocutors —. Umeetca 8 Bugy Meton Coxpata, Ko- 
TOpbid 3akstOYaeTCA B Gecene (CM. KOM. K CTD. 39). 


K cmp. 128 


Seneca is indeed a fine moralist, etc. — Jlyiumi AHHei Cenexa (ox. 4 00 H. 9. — 65H. 9.), 
MpedcTaButeIb PHMCKHX CTOHKOB. Pa3pabaTbiBan B OCHOBHOM MOpaJIbHO-3THY4eCKHe 
npo6OsembI. 


we have the outlines of a system of the most sublime morality which has ever fallen 
from the lips of man — /[xeddepcon w apyrHe aMepHKaHCKHe MpOcBeTHTeEIM CYMTAaJI, 
4TO MOpaJIbHbIM KOAeKC XPHCTHAHCTBa, OYHLUCHHbIA OT HCKaxKeHHH UeEPKOBHUKOB, O]- 
%*eH GObITh COXpaHeH 


Priestley aHraMickuH u3uK uw unocod-matepuanuct J[xo3ep [Ipuctan 
(1733—1804). Tpuctan — cTOpoHHHK 3THKH 9BJEMOHH3Ma, COracHO KOTOpOH CTpemM- 
Jenne K CYaCTbHO CYHTACTCA L€AbIO 2%KH3HHK WH OCHOBOH MOpabHOrO MOBeTEHHA YesOBeKA. 


begotry — cnenaa npHBepxeHHOCTE 
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Gassendi — tpanuy3ckni uocod-mMatepHasHcT. PU3HK HW acTpoHoM [Ibep [ac- 
cenau (1592 —1655), nponaraHauposan 9THKy INukypa 


the Evangelists (6u62.)— cornacHo serenade, cocTaBHTesK 4eTbIPexX OTCJIbHbIX 
EsanresMa, comepxallwx OMHcaHHe «3eMHOH %xH3HH Xpucta, — Marte, Mapx, 
Jlyka, Woann 


presents — nonxHO 6bITB prevents 
K cmp. 129 


Correa — noptyrasbckwa NONHTHMeECKHA DeaTenb UW y4eHbIit Ko3xe Ppancucko Koppea 
ne Cepa (1750—1823), c 1816 no 1820 roa 6bin nocn0M B CUIA 


our incipient University — yHupepcutet B witate Buprunas, OcHoBaHHbIA Jxedibep- 
CoHOM B 1819 rogy 


Condorcet — dpanny3cKni usocod-npocpeTHTenb, NOJHTHYECKHH AeATe/Ib MapKH3 
MWKan Antyaw Konaopce (1743—1794) 


while the lamentable, but singular act of ingratitude which tarnished his latter days 
Bo Bpema ®panuy3ckon Gypxkya3HOH peBostouHH KoHnOpce NpHMbIkasl K KAPOHDMCTaM. 
B 1794 rogy 6bin apectoBaH sKOGMHUaMH UB TIOppMe AGGatTcTsa B Mapwxe NOKOHYH 
X%KW3Hb CAMOYOHHCTBOM. 


Vale, et tibi persuade carissimum te esse mihi. (aam.) — Npowaii u 6yob yseper. yTo 
Tbl MHe /opor. 

Matter and Void alone. — Matepua u Ilyctota eMHCTBeHHbI. 
K cmp. 130 


the summum bonum (12am.) — Beicuiee 6saro 


THOMAS PAINE 
Common Sense 


B 6pomnope «3apaBbli cMbIC» Tomac Tew BbictynaeT npoTus aHrinickoi Monap- 
XHH, B 3A€lUHTY H€3aBHCHMOCTH AMEPHKAaHCKHX KOJIOHMM. Bpoutropa BBbILIJIa aHOHHMHO 
B aHBape 1776 roma WH pa3Oliach B TeYeHHe HECKOJIBKHX AHeH. 


On the Origin and Design of Government in General, 
with Concise Remarks on the English Constitution 
K cmp. 135 


matcrials — 30. 3/1@¢MeHTbI, MOMEHTbI 
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K cmp. 137 


Felo de se (an240-1am.) — camoy6niicTBo 
the fate of Charles the First — 30 spema anrnuiickon Oypxya3Hon pepomounn XVII Be- 
ka Kapa [ Crioapt 6511 HH310%KeH H Ka3HeH (1649) 


Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succession 


K cmp. 138 

Holland, without a king hath enjoyed more peace for this last century — TosbKo B 
1815 rogy no pewennto BeHckoro konrpecca Tonnanana 4 Benprua Opin o6beaHHeHbI 
8 Hunepmanockoe koposesctso; 40 sToro TomnaHaMa BxXOMHJIa B He3aBHCUMytO pec- 
ny6.1mky CoeaHHeHHbIX NPOBBHUNA, a ewe panbuue, B XV Beke, GbiIa YaCTbIO OOWIHPHOTO 
rocynapctBa, O6pazxo0BaBleroca H3 3eMesb, 3aXBAYCHHBIX OypryHACKHMH TepuoraMH. 


K cmp 139 

for the will of the Almighty as declared by Gideon, and the prophet Samuel, expressly 
disapproves of government by kings — B Bu6nun (Kuura Cyzet WU3pannespix, ra. 8, 
ct. 22—23) paccka3bIBaeTca 0 TOM, Kak TefeoH, COCNaBLUMCb Ha BOJIO rocnoya, OTKa- 
jasica OT BNACTH, KOTOPylO EMY NpeANOXKHJIK W3paHJIbTAHe B 3HaK OyarOaapHOCTH 3a 
cnacenwe HX OT rHeTa MagMaHuTaH; B I-H# Kuure Llapcts (ra. 8, ct. 11—-17) pew wget 
0 mpopokxe Camynue, KOTOpbIii NO BeseHHIO Gora OObACHA H3pPaHJIbTAHAM, TpeGopas- 
UMM MOCTABMTb Had HAMM apa, 470 MpeactaBaseT co6oH Wapckaa BracTh. Hwxe Tein 
nogpo6Ho ocTaHaBHBaetca Ha mpo6seme MOHApXHH WH MpecTosONacieaMs, KaK OHA 
w310KeHa B BuOnHH, MH KOMMeHTHpyeT CBAUICHHOe MHCaHHe. 


K cmp. 140 
and he will appoint him captains over thousands and captains over fifties (6u6.1.) 
M nmocTaBMT MX y ce6sa THCAYeHa4aIbHHKaMH HW NATHAeECATHHKaMHM (1l-a Kuura Llapcts, 


ra. 8. cr. 12) 
K cmp. 141 
encomium —— 30. noxBana 


K cmp. 142 


William the Conqueror -— anrauitckai koponb BunbresbM 3aBoespatenb (1066-1087). 
Nocne stopxerua B Anramro 4 6uTBEI IpH Tactuurce (1066) repuor HopmManany Bun- 
resIbM cTa Koposiem AHIJIHH, 3aXBaTHB MIpecTos, NPHHaANexaBLUIMH AHI JIO-CaKCOHCKO- 


my koposo Tapospay II. 


K cmp. 143 
Saul was by lot — Cayn cran nepabim uapeM H3panibTAH no xXpeburo (1-0 Kuura 
Llapets, ra. 10, ct. 24). 


the doctrine of original sin — [lo xpucTHaHckomMy y4eHHIO, NepBOpOAHBIA rpex ecTb 
HapylienvHe Anamom 4 Esoii 3anpeta, HasoxeHHOTO Gorom Ha MODb «Apepa NO3HaHHA 
no6pa 4 3Na». YTO NOBNEKIO H3IrHaHHe MepBbix Wome 3 pad H «rpexoNadeHHe» Yeo- 


BeyecKoro pola. 
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K cmp. 144 


Thirty kings and two minors have reigned, etc. - Huxe !le#H He copcem TOYHO IIpH- 
BOQUT (akTbI 43 AHFIHACKOH HCTOPHH C MOMeHTa 3aBOeBAHHA CTpaHbi B 1066 rogy. 


The contest for monarchy and succession, ... laid England in a scene of blood of many 
years. — Pewb uaeto Goppb6e 3a aHrMHckH NpecToN AByx BeTBel aHTIHACKOrO KOpoO- 
nepckoro foma [lnantarenetos, JlaHxactepckoii u WopxcKkoi, u3BecTHoH B ucTOpHH 
Nod Ha3BaHHeM BoHHbI AoW uv benow Pos (1455—1485). 


Henry and Edward — Mimerotca 8 Bunty Koponu Benuko6putannu Tenpux VI Jlan- 
Kactepckuii H Sayapa IV Mopxckuit. 


till Henry the Seventh, in whom the families were united —- Peapux VII Trogop, otaa- 
JI@HHbIH poocTBeHHHK JlaHKacTepoB, cTaB koposiem AHTsIMM B 1485 roay. %KeHHJICA Ha 
Enu3zasete Mopxcxoii. 


K cmp. 145 


Sir William Meredith — amepukaHckw fopHcT H NONHTHYeCKHH AesTenb YHJbaM 
Mepeant (1740— 1814) 


In England a king ... — Mein umeet B sugy Teopra III 


Thoughts on the Present State of American Affairs 
K cmp. 146 


the continent — T. €. cepepoamepHkKaHCKHe KOJIOHHH 


the late Mr. Pelham — Tenpn Flenom, npembep-mMunuctp Benuko6putannn c 1743 
no 1754 roa 


to the nineteenth of April, i. e. to the commencement of hostilities — 19 anpena 1775 rona 
HayasIMCh BOCHHbIC JeHCTBHA Mex AY AMepHKAHCKHMH NOBCTAaHUaMH HW aHrMHCKHMH 
BofickaMn. B 3TOT 2eHb B CpaxeHuax pW Konkopae kh JleKcHHrTOHe aMepHkKaHUb! HAaHECIA 
Nopaxkenne an siH4aHaM. 


K cmp. 147 
a precedem (ycmap.) — npumep 


The miseries of Hanover’s last war ought to warn us against connections, — «Mloc.iea- 
Hei Tannopepckow BowHOm (oT TanHoBepckow AMHacTHH B IIpyccun) Me Ha3biBaeT 
CemunetHiow soitny (1756 —1763), BOIHMKILY10 B pe3synbtatTe O6ocTpeHua aHr.to-ippau- 
uy3cko GopbOpi 3a KoNOHHH. Ha cToporne @Ppanituk NpoTHB AHTJIMH B BOMHE y4acTBO- 
Basia w Ucnanua. 


K cmp. 150 


The Reformation was preceded, etc. — Pedopmaunsa, wHpokoe OOulecTBeHHOe ABHxKE- 
Hue MpOTHB KaTO.IMUH3Ma, OxBaTHa B XVI Beke OoNbWIHHCTBO eBpoMeHcKHX CTpaH. 
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KatosH4eckaad HepKOBb KECTOKO MpecsIeqoBasla CTOPOHHHKOB HOBbIX, TaK Ha3bIBACMBIX 
NpotecTaHTckHX WepkBeH, BLIHYKaad HX B pate cuyyaes Gexatb B Hosplii Caer. 


The inhabitants of that unfortunate city, etc. Mocne «BocToHckoro 4aenuTHA». B Ne- 
ka6pe 1773 roga (cm. KOM. K CTp. 108), NIpHYHHHBWero anrnnyaHaM y6piToK B 1800 dyn- 
TOB CTEPJMHTOB, aHTIMACKOe MpaBHTeAbCTBO MpOBeO PAN Mep, HaNpaBJeHHbIX NPOTHB 
rpaxgak Boctoua: 3akpbli0 NopT, packBapTHpoBano B ropose Opxtanckne BOlcKa, 
o6pbasy0 BocToH Ha OcaqHOM NosoxeHHH. B pesysbTaTe 9TOrO B ropone Havasa OUly- 
UlaTbCd pe3KaW HeEXBATKA MPONOBOJIbCTBHA. 


K cmp. 152 


Witness Denmark and Sweden — [fein nMeet B BHAY ycTaHOBNeHHe aGcomoTH3Ma 
B Ulseuun wu Jlanuw B XVI—XVII Bexax. 


the Stamp Act — axt o rep6oBom c6ope, BBeEAeHHOM aHIMHCKHM NaplaMeHTOM B 
amMepwkaHcKHx KOTOHMAX B 1765 rogy Ana NoKpbITHA pacxogoB Bennko6putanun B Ce- 
MMuleTHeM BoHe. OTMeHeH B 1766 roay. 


K emp. 153 


The removal of North — otctapxa kaG6unHeta nopaa Hopca B 1782 roay. Ams anrani- 
cKoro MpemMbep-MHHHCTpa He pa3 BcTpeyaetca B pabotax FletHa, OTpHuaTebHO OTHO- 
CHBUIeETOCA K e€fO MeATESIBHOCTH. 


a Bunker Hill price — +1. e. goporo# weno. B cpaxenun opu bankep-Xusne (non 
BoctoHom) 17 wtons 1775 roga KOJOHHMCTHI Moce HEOAHOKpaTHbIX aTak AHTJIMYaH 
6b BLIHYKJeHbI OTCTYNHTB. 


the fatal nineteenth of April, 1775 — cm. kom. kK crTp. 146 
Sullen-tempered Pharaoh of England — vt. e. Yeopr III 


K cmp. 156 


would have joined Lucifer in his revolt — Cornacno 6u6nelicKoH nereHde, MaATexKHDIM 
anrea Jlioundep, soccTasuuit npoTus MoryulectBa Gora, Gbin cOpouleH c HeGec B ad. 


K cmp. 157 


the Magna Charta of England — Besuxas xaptua BonbHOcTed (2am. Magna Charta 


Libertatum, avza the Great Charter), rpamota, nonmucannaa B 1215 rogy aHriMaicKkum 
koposiem HoanHom Be33emeubHbim. 3aujMulasia HHTepecbI pbliiapcTBa 4 OrpanH4unBala 
cyae6uble H OpyrHe Mpapa Koposs. 


Dragonetti on “Virtues and Reward” — [ein npwaoavT uTaty 43 KHWIH WTasbaH- 
ckoro fopucta XVIII pexa Aparonettm «Le vertu ed i prem». 
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Of the Present Ability of America 
with Some Miscellaneous Reflections 
K cmp. 161 


Entic’s “Naval History,” Intro. KHHra aHrsaMvaHHHa DuTHKa (John Entick) 
A New Naval History (1757). Intro. = Introduction. 


K cmp. 162 


the Delaware — pexa Jlenap9p, Ha KOTOpoH pacnonoxeHa Onnajenbpusr 


K cmp. 163 


the East and West Indies —- Oct-Muaua u Bect-Muans. B Oct-Mxanto BxogaT n-Ba 
vw o-Ba Ha FOro-Boctoxe A3nu (Munoctan. Mnao-Kutaii, Hunouve3na). Bect-Anana 
o6ulee Ha3BaHHe O-BOB ATaHTH4eCKoro OkeaHa Mex DY MaTepHkaMu Ces. 4 KOx. Ame- 
pukn (AHTHIIbCKHe O-Ba, baramckue o-Ba). Ha3zBpaHHe Bect-Muaus (tT. e. 3an. Mngua) 
cBa#3aHo c OWwHG6KO# Konym6a, NpHHABLero OTKpbiITble HM B AMepHkKe 3eMJIM 3a BOC- 
Tounyro YacTb Mxunuy. 


Tories — Topu: B To Bpema B AmepHke Tak Ha3bIBasIM CTOPOHHUKOB MpHMUMpeHHA C 


AHT Ke; Te, KTO CTOMI 3a OTReEeHHe CTpaHbl H C€ HE3ABHCHMOCTH, NOJIYYHIM Ha3BaHHe 
BHTOB 


K cmp. 166 
propriety — 30. Heo6xoQHMOCTb 
Bucks county u HHxe Chester -- rpapctsa baxc wu Uectep, okono Dunagenbpun 


K cmp. 167 


Burgh’s Political Disquisitions — xnura amepuxanua Jixeiimca Bepra (1714—1775) 
«lomntuyeckve HccnenopaHHa» (1774—-1775) 


Appendix to “Common Sense” 


K cmp. 169 


Marquis of Rockingham — anraviickni rocyaapcTBeHHbld AeaTenb MapkH3 PoKHHr3M 
(1730 —1782), npempep-MHHUCTp nocne oTcTapKH Hopca 


K cmp. 171 


the last war — Wmeetca B Buay Gopp6a Axranu npotus Ppanunn B Kanage, npouc- 
XOAMBHIAaA HakaHyHe CemuseTHeH BOHHEI H BO Bpemsa Hee. CepepoamMepHkaHckHe KONO- 
HHH MpHHHMaJIH y4acTHe B BOHHe Ha CTOpOHe aHIJIH4aH. 
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the unjust extension of the limits of Canada — Bo spemsa Boiinbl 3a He3aBHCHMOCTB 
Kanaga ctana y6exHUleM aHIHickKHX 9MHIpaHTOB — 4HHOBHHKOB, 3eMJIE]eJIbUEB, 
KaTosmMYeckoro ayxopencTBa. Utobn obecneyWTb nOAReEpxKy C MX CTOpOHBI, AHTANA 
npHcoeaHHaTa K Kanage 3eMJIM aMepHKaHCKHX NpOBHHUHH. 


K cmp. 172 


Pennsyl vania currency — 6yMaxHble ACHbrH, AMCBLUHE XOKDCHHE B CeBEepoaMepH- 
KaHCKHX KOJIOHHAX (B OTJIH4HE OT 30JIOTHIX H cepe6paHbix, kak B MeTPpoOnoJIHH) 


quit-rent (ucm.) — oco6Onii Hanor Ha 3emMJe dpuronpgepos (seMesbHEIX COOcTBEH- 
HHKOB) 


K cmp. 173 


the year 1763 — To Iapuxckomy mupy 1763 roma, KOTOpbIM 3akOHYH ach CemusleT- 
Haas BOHHa, AHIMA Nony4unna dpanuy3ckHe KOOHHH B Ces. AMepHke, 3aHHMaBLIHEe 
OrpoMHbIe TeppHTOpHR. 


“The Rubicon is passed.” — [[punato saxHoe peweHne, caenaH SecnoBopoTHblii 
war. STH CNOBa CBA3aHbI C paccka3aMM ApeBHHAX MHCaTeseH oO mepexoze FOnna Lle3sapa 
yepe3 pexy Py6ukou 8 49 rody AO H. 9. BONpeKH 3aNnpellleHHto puMcKOro cenaTa. Ilepexoa 
yepes Py6MKOH NocmyxkKH HadaJioM rpaxkdaHCkoi BOHHbI MexkAY ceHaToM WH FOsHeM 
Llesapem, B pe3ybTaTe KOTOpOH nNocneaHHA OBNanen Pumom. 


K cmp. 175 


committees — Tak Ha3. KOppeCnOHAeHTCKHe KOMHTETHI, CO3aHHbIe B boctoue (1772) 
uw OpyrHx ropogax. Onk pykoBogHin SoppOoh ceBepoaMepHKaHCKHX KOJIOHKK IIpOTHB 
AHTJIHH. 


The American Crisis 


T.Tett npHHumas HenocpeacTBeHHoe y4acrHe B Gopbbe ceBpepoamMepHkaHCKHX KO- 
JIOHHH 34 H€3aBHCHMOCTb, HaxXOdsCb B apMHH BauwiHHrToHa B Ka¥ecTBe aboTaHta 
teHepasia Hatanuena [puna B dbopte Jin. B to xe CamMoe BpeMA He MpekpaliaetTca ero 
QeATEJIBHOCTh HW KaK KpyNHeHlero NOHTHYeCKOrO nucaTens. Ha npoTaxeHHH BodHbl 
3a H€3aBHCHMOCTb OH H3aeT CepHio «KpH3Hcop», cocTosillyto 43 13 OCHOBHEIX H 3 0- 
NOJHHTEIbHO BRINYWeHHEIX NaM@seTos. B wHx Tle oTKIHKaeTCR Ha CaMble 2%KHBO- 
Tpenewyuine coOnrTHa GopbOn KONOHHCTOB NpOTHB aHIJIM4aH, aHaNH3HpyeT MOJHTH- 
ueckyiO H BOCHHYy!O OOcTaHoBKy, OHYyeT spara, NOAMepKHBaeT MOPANbHEI Dyx ame- 
PHKaHCKOH apMuHH. «KpH3HCbhD) BLIXOQHIH Mexay 23 gexaOps 1776 roga uw 19 anpens 
1783 roga. Bee «KpxH3Hcbp nogncanbl «3gpaBbii cMbIcs (Common Sense). 


B KOMMeHTapHH OObSCHAIOTCA TOKO HeOOxOMHMbieE reorpaduyeckHe Ha3BaHHA 
(iTaToB, roposoB, MecTe4ek), rae MPOHCXOAHJIN BOCHHBIe DeHCTBHA. 


me 
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«Kpuanc by 611 HanucaH 23 gexa6pa 1776 roma. K 3TOMy MOMeHTY apMHA KOJIOHNC- 
ToB 6biIa pa3x6uTa HM OTCTyNana Yepe3 mITaT Hpto-Jxepcu. Jia nogHATHA MOpasbHOrO 
ayxa «Kpx3nc b no npxka3y BawiHHrToHa YHTaJica Nepeq apMeHicKHMH 4acTAMH. 


K cmp. 176 


summer soldier — «congaT Ha Neto», T. €. HecTOikHH 6Soen. BbipaxeHHe BO3HHKIO 
B CBA3H C TEM, TO C HaCTYNJICHHEM 3HMHHX XOJIOAOB MeHee CTOHKMe COZATbI H3 APMHH 
Bawimurtona cTasH pacxoautbca no OMaM. 


Howe — nopa Yuspsam Loy (1729—1814), aHrautickud reHepan, KomManazyouwnit 
aHI IHHCKMMM BOHcKaMH B Ces. AMepuxe c oxtaG6ps 1775 roaa. Hexotoppie «Kpn3ncbi» 
ADpecOBaHb! HEMOCpeACTBeHHO emMy. 


the spirit of the Jerseys — B kamnanuy 1776 roga BOeHHEIM ycnex B LWesOM ConyTcTBO- 
Bay! aHriM4aHaM. []10xo0 o6y4enHHaad H BOOpyxXeHHaA AMeEPHKaHCKasd APMHA BbINyKDeHa 
6biia oTCTyNaTb. OHaKO CTOHKOCTL HM TepOH3M, MpOABJIEHHBIe KOJOHHCTaMH, MpHBe.IH 
K TOMY, 4TO HM YAalOcb OfepxXaTb B 39TOM rony pan No6eg (pH Tpextoue, y TIpunctona, 
ocpoboxneHHe ceBepHbIX paHoHos). «3aBepuieHve 3TOrO noxogaa. — nucan Tein. - 
coxpaHHsiO B Hac Ayx nobequTesen». 


K cmp. 177 


Britain has trembled like an ague at the report of a French fleet of flat-bottomed boats 
[lei uMeet B BuaY BTOpxeHHe B AHTsIHIO B 1066 ro”y HOpMaHacKoro repuora Bunb- 
resibMa 3apoepatena Ww ero noGeay Hag aHrmo-cakcamu. 


and in the fourteenth (fifteenth) century the whole British army. after ravaging the 
kingdom of France, was driven back — Pew uget o Tex nepwonax CToseTHel BoiHbl 
Mexay Auranei u Dpanunel (1337—1453), korna dhpanny3e B 70-x romax XIV Beka 
MOYTH MOMHOCTSIO W3PHa/IM aHrsin4uaH HB 30-x romax XV Beka MOA NpeABOAMTeIBCTBOM 
*Kanupt a’Apk HaneccM MM COKPYLIMTeJIbHbIe yAapbl, ocBo6o0aHB Dnan apo HM BIHYAKB 
aHrIM4aH OTKa3aTbCA OT CBOHX (PpaHUy3CKHX BJaeHHH. 


K cmp. 178 


General Washington — rnaBHokoMaHAyIouwi aMepHKAaHCKMMH BOHicKaMH /)KOpJDK 
Bawmurtou (1732—1799), snocneacTBHH NepBEli mpesnoent CIA (1789--1797) 


militia — neppoHayanbHo aMepHKaHCkKaad apMuHR NpegzctaBrssa co6oH# nsoxo oby4eH- 
Hble OTPALbI MHJIHILHH 


K cmp. 179 


New England provinces — teppxtopua Hosoi Axranv, OfHOrO 43 NepBbIX patoHos 
noceJi¢HHH aHrHHCKHX KOSIOHMCTOB B Ces. Amepuxe B 20—30-x rogax XVII Bexa 
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K cmp. 182 


Gage — anrauiickuii renepan Tomac leita (1721— 1787), ry6epHatop Maccayycetca 
W KOMAaHaYyOulHA aHrmMiickHMH BowcKaMH AO OKTAGpa 1775 roza 

Hessians (amep. ucmop.)— recceHCKHA HaeMHHK, HaeMHbIH commaT. DTHX coat 
HEMELIKHE BaMeTeENbHbIe KHA3bA (B YACTHOCTH, repulor PecceHckuM) npogaBanu Teopry It! 
118 BeeHMA MM BOAHbI B Ces. AMepuke. 


«Kpu3nc If» 6pu1 HanucaH 13 aHBapa 1777 roaa, cpasy xe Mocre cpaxeHna Ip Tpex- 
Tone (26 nexa6pa 1776 roga), B KOTOPOM aMepHKaHLIb! 3aXBaTHJIM B MICH OKOO ThICHIH 
recceHCKHX CcOuMaT. 


K cmp. 183 


“What's in the name of Jord, that | should fear 

To bring my grievance to the public ear?” — crpoxH 43 CTHXOTBOpeHHA aH MHCKOrO 
nosta Yapr3a Yepsunna (Charles Churchill, 1731-1764) 

Your lordship... published a proclamation - - Ilpoxnamaunsa renepasia Poy, 0 KoTOpod 
ynomunaer Mein, 6pina onyOnukoBana Mexly 20 centaGps u 22 aexa6pa 1776 rona 
B HbtO-HOPKCKHX ra3eTaX, NOWWepxKMBABLUIMX aHrin4aH, Bo Bpema Boitupl 3a He3aBH- 
cumoctb Toy u spyrve GpvTaHckve YHOJHOMOMeHHbIC He pa3 ONYONHKOBBIBAIIN pasJH4- 
Hble NOCNaHHA HW O6pallieHHaA K aMepHKAaHCKOMY KOHTpeccy WH Hapony. B HWX OT HMeHH 
Teopra III v ot cpoero wMenn reHepan Toy oGeuian npoulenve BOCCTaBIUHM WITaTaM. 


K cmp. 184 


at their own charge raised a monument to his brother — Jxopa%x Toy, 6pat renepasia 
Toy. 6p y6utT npw B3aTHH hopta TuKkongzepora (cepepo-soctox CUIA) B 1758 roay. 
Ha coopyxeHve emy namaTHHKa B BenuKko6paTaHHn Obi NOCAaHbI DeHbIM 3 UITaTa 
MaccauycerTc. 


Wolsey -- Tomac Youcn (ox. 1475-1530), anraniickwit rocyaapcTBeHHbIh DesaTeJIb, 
c 1515 rona — kapaunan w AOpa-KaHuep 


K cmp. 185 

General Sullivan — amepukancknit renepan Jb>xon Cannnpon (1740—1795) 
K cmp. 188 

the Quakers — cm. kom. k cTp. 55 
K cmp. 190 


Alexander — Mmeetca 8 puny Anexcanop Makegouckni (356—323 yo H. 9.), Mon- 
KOBOEH WH TOCYRAPCTBEHHbIA AeATeb .1peBHeErO Mupa. 


K cmp. 191 


butcherly destruction of the Caribbs of St. Vincent's — IIposoas noAHtHKy KOJIOHHAaIb- 
HBIX 3axBaToB B XVII—-XVIII Bexax, Anr-tua Ge3x%KaIocTHO HcTpe6nAsIa MecTHOe Ha- 
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CeJIeHHe 3aXBaYCHHBIX 3eMesb. [eH yNOMHHaeT O BAPBAPCKOM YHHYTOXKeEHHH Kapah6Oos 
o-pa Cs. Bukentws, 43 rpynmti o-sop Bect-Mnauu. HeckonbKHMH CTpokaMH BRIE 
Nex ropoput 0 KONOHMaNbHOH MOAKTHKe aHTM4aH B Mann uw Adpuxe. 


Burgoyne — anrsimftcka renepan /lxon Byprowy (1722—1792), 6s pa3srpomer 
aMepHkaHuaMH nog Capatoro# 8 1777 rogy 4 nonan B MeH 


this city — Hpto-J[xepcu 


K cmp. 192 


Your experiment in the Jerseys — cm. kom. k cTp. 176 


Canada fell with Quebec, and Minorca with Port Mahon or St. Phillips — B 1775 
1783 rogax Benuko6putanua Bena BOY NpOTHB Nepeilleawen kK Hei OT Ppanunn Ka- 
HaJbl, FAC AHTJIMACKOe KOJOHHAJIbHOe FOCNOACTBO BbI3bIBANO BCeObIIee HEOBOJIECTBO. 
O-s Menopka, B rpynne Baseapcknx 0-BoB B Cpeaqv3emMHoM Mope (a,MHHHCTpaTHBHblit 
ueHTp o-pa -- Mlopt Maou), 6bur Bkio¥eH B Coctas BputaHckoH uMMmepHH B CaMOM 
konue XVI nnn Hayane XVII Beka, korga Anraua sbitechuna Acnannio 13 ee Bulase- 
Hua Ha Cpeau3eMHOM Mmope. 


K cmp. 193 


He that would sell his birthright for a little salt, is as worthless as he who sold it for 
pottage without salt — ToT, kTo roTos NpowaTb cBoe MpaBo NepBopodcTBa 3a WeNnoTKy 
COJIH, TaK %e HHYTOXKEH, Kak TOT. KTO Npogan Obl ero 3a NoxmeGxy 6e3 conn. Bo pase 
CKpbIT HaMekK Ha KocMaToro Wcapa, KoTOpbid mpoawan neppopomcTBo cBoemy 6paty 
Makosy 3a yexesuynyro noxnebky (bertue, ra. 25, ct. 31—34). 3aecb urpa cnoB, Tak Kak 
copo salt o3HayaeT: (1) comb; (2) HHYTORKHOe KOMHYECTBO. 


K cmp. 194 


Marlborough’s campaigns —- Ametotcs B BHAY CpaxkeHHaA BO BpeMA BOHHbI 3a HCMaH- 
ckoe HacuencTBo (1701-1714), 8 kKoTOpbIxX BOHicKaMM aHIJIM4aH HW AX COO3HHKOB (IIpyc- 
cua, «CaauienHas Pumckaa umnepna», Huaepnanabi) KoMaHgoBan repuor Manb6opo. 
3gecb 4 HHxe Tle nogayepkuBaeT, 4TO AHIMA Bena CYXONyTHBIe BOMHbI C MOMOLIbIO 
COMaT CBOWX COFO3HHKOB. 


and from that day to this — 4 go HawMx gHeH, T. e. 50 Bonn 3a HEJAaBHCHMOCTH, JULIA 
BeneHua KOTOpoH Teopr HI kynun y repuora Feccexckoro 30 thc. commat (CM. KOM. 
K cTp. 182) 


ten thousand Hessians were seit to England last war to protect her from a French 
invasion — Bo spema CemunetHei soup Mpyccua 6pina coro3HHkomM AHTaMH M 0- 
cTaBasia eH conmat. 





/ 
: 
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her Canadian and West Indian expeditions Pew uaet o S6opp6e Benuxo6putaHnu 
npotue ®panuuw Bp Kanage uv npotws Ucnannn B Bect-Mnanv, nponcxoaMBulei B 
XVII sexe; B He Ha CTOpOHe aHIIM4aH y¥aCTBOBa.TH CeBepOaMepHKaHCKHe KOJIOHHH. 


the rebellion in Scodand, in the years 1745 and 1746 — socctanue akoOuTos B Ilot- 
JIAHAMH C UesbIO NocaaHT Ha aHraMicKHH npecton mpHHua Yapn3za Dasapaa Ctwapta, 
6bIN0 NomaBeHO aHrMyaHaMH. 


K cmp. 195 
who are now our best friends — [leith umeet B BAY Ppanuniwo uw Mcnannto. 


Hugh Gaine’s New York paper — w3aapaBulasca Xpto TedHoM Hbiw-HoOpKcKag ra- 
3eTa, B KOTOPOH neyaTasHCcb MpokmamMauHH reHepala Toy 


IV 


«Kpu3uc 1V» Hanucan 12 cexta6psa 1777 roga, HakaHyHe CpaxeHHa 3a Dunazenbpun, 
B KOTOpoM noGeny OepxkaM aHr1M4aHe. 


VII 
To the People of England 
«Kpx3uc VI» noasyaca 21 Hoa6ps 1778 roga. K 3tomy spemMeHH apMusa BawiHHrToHa 
onepxkana HeckoNbKO noGen Had aHrM4yaHaMH, B TOM 4HCIe KpynHyto noGbery noa 
Capatoroi B oxta6pe 1777 roga. B nam@sete NpOBOAHTCA MBICIIb O TOM, 4¥TO T106aKa 


BowHa NO30PHa H OTBPaTHTeJIbHa, KPOMe TOH, B KOTOpOH HapOd 3aulMilaeT CBOW CTpaHy 
OT HanaBluerO Ha Hee Bpara. 


K cmp. 200 


to amuse (ycmap.) — napatb oGeulaHua c WenbIo OOMaHYTb 
the conquest of Burgoyne — cm. Kom. k cTp. 191 


a war in France — Wmeetcs B BHaY anHTeIbHaa Gopp6a AHrnHH npoTHB @paHuHnH, 
KOTOpylO OHa Besa B KOOHHAX KH Ha MOpe c KOHUa XVII cToneTHA. 


K cmp. 201 
beside = beside us 


K cmp. 202 


Her cruelties in the East Indies will never be forgotten — [len umeeT 8 BUHAY MeTOABbI 
aHTHHcKoH 9KCNaHCHOHMCTCKOH MomMTHKH B Mxuaun B XVII—XVIII Bexax, mposo- 
gumMoH Beswxo6putanneH c nomoubio Oct-Hxackoi KomnaHHH, W pa3rpabsenHe 
cTpaHbl. 


the produce of that ruined country, etc. — Pewb ugeT o rpy3e 4ax, BHIOpoueHHOM 
B MOpe BO Bpema «BocTOHCKOrO YaenHTHs (CM. KOM. K CTp. 108), 4TO NpHBeIO K pe3- 
KoMy O6OCTpeHHIO OTHOWeHHH Mex ZY KOJIOHHCTaMM H aHIJIM4aHaMH, Nepeweaemy 
B Boity 3a He3aBHCHMOCTE. 
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K emp. 203 





1 happened to come to America a few months before the breaking out of hostilities. 
Net npu6si B AmMepuxy B HoROpe 1774 roaa. 


adventurers — 30. PHCKHYBUIMe, OTBAXKHBLIHECA MpvexaTb 


K cmp. 205 


the Straits =the Strait(s) of Gibraltar —- [u6pantapcknii nponus 


K cmp. 206 


Admiral Saunders — auroviickui anmMupan Yapn3s CayHagepe (1720—1775), koman- 
OBAaJI MOPCKHMH CH.1aMH BesnKoOputanen B Kawase BO Bpema GopbOpr Anrsanv H Ppan- 
HH 3a KOJIOHHH (CM. KOM. K cTp. 200) 


K cmp. 207 
the last war —- CemuneTHas BoHHa 1756—1763 rogos. Cm. kom. xk ctTp. 147. 


Samson only told the secret, but you ... have shaven your own head — Hamek Ha JpesHe- 
eppelickoro Mudo.storu4eckoro repos Camcona, o6aaaBero CBepXxbecTeCTBeHHOH CH- 
Alo, 3aksoyaBUelica B ero BOsIOCax. CornacHo 6uO6nelickomy NpeazaHHto, BO3.1l0O6neHHaa 
Camcona Jlanwaa BbiBedasia y Hero ero Tay, OTpe3asa MpsaH BOJIOC ¥ BbIZama Camco- 
Ha @HMCTHMARHaM (KuHura Cynei. ra. 16, ct. 6—20). 


K cmp. 208 


St. James’s = St. James’s Palace — Cen-J>kemckuii mpopeu B JloHaOHe, pesHaeHUNA 
anrsMickux Koponei no 1837 rogza 


Lord Mansfield -— aurnuitckui topuct Yunbam Moancobung (1705-1793), ¢ 1756 
Toya — Npencezatenb BepxosHoro cyna 


Lord North — cm. kom. k ctp. 153 


K cmp. 210 


Our paper money — B cesepoamepHkaHCKHX KOJIOHHAX HMesIM xOKAeHHe GyMaxKHbie 
AeHEIH, a He 30710TbIe w cepeOpsHbie, kak B MeTponojHuu. O npHpoge 6GyMaxKHbIX MeHer 
tivcast DpaHK.14H B CBOCM OPHITHHa.IbHOM HCCIEAOBaHHH MO TeOpeTH4eCKOH 3KOHOMHH 
A Modest Inquiry into the Nature and Necessity of Paper Currency (1729). 31a pa6ota 
3aCIyKHIa MOMOKHTeEIbHyHO OLeHKy Mapkca, koToppii B «Kalntae> OTMeTH., 4TO 
@pavKIuH “OAHH H3 MeEpBEIX IKOHOMUCTOB, KOTOPBIi ... pasriages NpHpoay CTOMMOCTH» 
(Mapke K w Dureabe ® Cow. Waa. 2, t. 23. etp. 60). 


K cmp. ail 


the Grenadas Fpenaackue o-Ba, B apxumenare Maspix AHTHIbCKHX 0-BOB 
(Bect-Hn ans) 
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treaty with France —-B despane 1778 roaa Obin noanucan dpaHko-aMepuKaHCcKHii 
BOCHHBIM COFO3: ErO 3aKIFOYEHHIO CNOcOGCTBOBasIa AeATeIbHOCTh @paHK-1HHa, Halipa- 
BHBIWeroca BO PpaHUHto CO CHeliHasbHOW MHCCHeH AOGHTLCA BOCHHOH KH PHHAHCOBOH 
nomMowm CoeaHHeHHbIM Iiltatam. 


K cmp. 213 


my sixth number, addressed to them — B «Kpwu3uce VI» Mei oOpauiaetca k Opu- 
TaHCKHM yuosuHOMOYeHHBIM B Hpw-Hopxe Spay Kapneiinw, rexepany Pappu Kann- 
toHy 4 Yuabpamy Vaeny. 


A period of sixteen years of misconduct and misfortune — [ein umeet 8 Buy MepHoa, 
NpoweAWIM C MOMEHTa pekpallieHHA BOCHHbIX AeicTBHA B CemMusieTHeH BOHHE (OCeHB 
1762 roga) uM Ho Hanucanua «Kpu3uca VII» (ocenb 1778 roga). 


Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander — anrauiicknit Hatypanuct /[xo3ep Baxuke (1743-1820) 
wo wBeuckHi Gotanuk Jlanven Yapns Conanuep (1736—1782) 


K cmp. 214 


the first settlers from England were driven here by persecution -— [epsnie nepecerenubt 
v3 Anraun 6exann B AMepuky 43-34 peHI HO3HBIX MpecsIeMOBaHUii (CM. KOM. kK cTp. 150). 


K cmp. 215 


thirteen government ships — 30. 13 ceBepoamMepHkKaHCkHx KONOHA 


“yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown”, etc. -- Hunesua. apesHud ropon 
B AccHpHH, cyliecTBOBaBlUMH Cc 5-ro ThIcayeneTHA HO H. 9. B 612 roy no H. 9. 6b pa3- 
pyWeH BaBHJIOHAHAaMHK MW MHAMitaMM. Tle HamMeKaeT aHIIHHCKHM ynOJHOMOYCHHBIM 
Ha cyob6y 6u6neiickoro npopoxa Monn. Hponyteutectsopas TpH AHA HW TPH HOW B 
upese kuTa, Moxa MoToM 6b H3BeEprHyT MM A OTNpaBHiica B HWHeBHW C Npescka3aHHem 
6nu3ko% ru6enu ropona. HanpacHo mpoxdaB 3TOro AHA H ponwa Ha Gora, Mona yaa- 
susica B mycThiHio. «A npon3pactHi Tocnoab bor pactenue, H OHO NOAHAOCh Hat 
Honow. 4106p! Had ronoBotw ero 6bila TeHb H YTOO H36aBHTb Ero OT OFOp4eHHA ero». 
Ha cneayroulnii deHb pactenne 3acox0 (Kxuia Mpopoka Vous). 


K cmp. 216 


investiture — popMaJIbHOe BBeeHHe B AOJIKHOCTL 


to escape the paw of the lion, as well as the belly of the whale — Hamex Ha cyap6y 6u6- 
neiickvx npopokos Jlanuvaa uv Vionbl, koTopbie HapyulwH — O0KH — WapcKHi yka3, 
a apyro# — ykas 6ora; 3a 3T0 JJanuun Gp Gpowien B pos co WbBaMu, a Mona oKaszasca 
B 4peBe KHTa 


Sir Harry Clinton — cm. xom. k cTp. 213 
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Remember the times of Charles the First! — cm. kom. k cTp. 137 
Laud and Stafford (npasunbxo: Strafford) fell — apxuenucxon Keutep6epuitcknii Jlon 
wu Tpah Crpadpopa nposonaM peakUHOHHytO MpaBHTebCTBeHHytO nonNTHKy CTiw- 


apTos. O6a 6nIqM Ka3HeHbI B XOZe aHraMiicKoH 6\pxya3HoH peBomounH XVII Beka: 
Jlon —s 1645, Crpapdopa —B 1641 rony. 


XII 


Thoughts on the Peace, and the Probable Advantages Thereof 


«Kpu3uc XII» apnsaetca wTorosbim. Ou HanucaH 19 anpens 1783 roma, nocne OKOHYa- 
TenbHoH nNoGenbr aMepukaHves HW NpH3HaHHa AHTHeH He3aBHcHMoctTH CIA (no npe- 
JIMMMHapHOMy MHpHomy goroBopy oT 30 HoaGpa 1782 roma) 


K cmp. 218 


Even the first settlement of America corresponds with the character of the revolution. — 
Tle pa3BvBaeT MbICIb O TOM, ¥TO AmMepywka 3aceNaach KOOHHCTaMHu 43 CrTaporo 
Cpeta MMpHbIM TlyTeM. OzHaKO HCTOPHA KOJOHH3aNHH CeBEPOaMEPHKAaHCKOFO KOHTH- 
HeHTa (akTH4eCKH NpexcTaBaeT COGOH HeNnpepbIBHOe OTTECHEHHE KOPeHHbIX X%KHTELCH 
cTpaHbl — HHaeiues — Ha 3anaq wu uctTpeOsenne ux. 


the cypress shade of disappointment -- B N033HH KMNapHc NPHHATO CYHTATb CHMBOJIOM 
neways 


K cmp. 221 


[he states of Holland are an unfortunate instance of the effects of individual 
sovereignty. — [leit uMeeT B BHOY pa3x0OUeHHOCTh OTJEbHLIX NPOBHHUKK H 3eMeJIb 
He3aBHCUMOH pecnyOnMKH CoeqHHeHHbIx NpOBAHUHH, 3a KOTOPOH yTBeEpAHOCh Ha3Ba- 
Hue Tonnangaua (koneu XVI —-Hayano XVII seka), 4TO CAYKHIO MpH4YHHOH ee ocmabe- 
HHA Kak B 9KOHOMH4ECKOM, Tak H B BOCHHOM OTHOLICHHH. ‘ 


K cmp. 222 


the sentiment of the country — o6ulecTBeHHOe MHeHHe B CTpaHe 


Rights of Man 
Part First 


Kunra «IIpapa yenoseka» Hanucana B 1791] —1792 rogax. Bo Bpema npeObipanna Tlei- 
Ha Bo Mpanuun. B vet Mein 3autmmaet npHHuHne! bpanuy3cKo 6ypxya3HOH peBosIO- 
udu XVIII sexa. Tloponom Kk HanvcaHHto KHHTH HocAyxKM BbIXon B 1790 roay namdseta 
aHnrnniickoro ny6nMuncta JamyHoa Bepxa (Edmund Burke, 1729-1797) «Pa3mpimienna 
o dpanuy3ckoH pesonrounn». Kputuxys ocHosuble nonoxkenua pabote Bepxa, Nei 
H3naraeT cBou coGcTBeHHbIe B3raab. «I]papa yenopeka» Tei nocsatun Jxopmxy 





/- 
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Baumurtony. B HacTosuiem W30aHHM NpHBeszeHa NepBaa yacTb paboTs! (Bcero B Heit 
ape 4acTH). 


K cmp. 225 


the National Assembly -——- Pexepanbupie witaTbi, BbICIUee COCMOBHO-npeACTaBHTesb- 
Hoe yupexgeHHe BO Ppanunn XIV—XVIII pexos 


in Parliament — B 1766 rogy Bepk ctan 4ieHoM napsiaMeHTa HM BbICTyNas B Masate 
o6uMH npotas Ppanuy3ckow peBonrouNnH. 


Dr. Price — anranitcknii Mopanuct Payapa Mpaiic (1723-1791). Ero pa6ota o cnpa- 
BeAVIMBOCTH H NOJKTHKe BOHHDI B AMepHxke NOC/yKHJIa MpHYHHOH HamaqoK Ha HeTO 
3. Bepxa. Npaiic 6bu1 6an3KuM Apyrom @panknana. Mein sctpeyanca c Flpaiicom 
BO Bpema npeObipanHa B AHTIHH. 


the two socicties in England, etc. — [ein umeet B Buay OOfwecTBa B NOALeEpxXy Ppan- 
uy3ckow 6ypxya3HOH peBONHOUHH, OpraHW30BaHHbie B AHTJIMH, 


K cmp. 226 


the Revolution, which took place in 1688 —rocyaapcTBeHHbIi nepeBopot 1688— 
1689 ronop B AHIIKH, Ha3bipaeMblii Oypxkya3HbIMH HCTOPHKaMH «C1aBHOH peBosIOUR- 
el», B pe3yIbTaTe KOTOporo Ha npecton BMecTo Akosa II Crtoapta Obit Bo3BeneH 
Bunerenbm III Opancknii, a cama «peponrounm «mocTaBHia y BwaCTH HaxKMBal H3 
JeMJIeBNaaeNbWeB WH KanHdTaniuctos» (MapKke K. nw Durrenape ®. Cou, H3a. 2, 
T. 23, cTp. 735) 


a declaration made by Parliament ... to William and Mary — [lpu sctynnenun Ha 
npectos Busresibm IIT 4 ero xena Mapna npaHasin aeKNapalimw napjaMeuta, B KO- 
TOpoH ocyxAasIMCch 300yNOoTpe6neHHA KOpONeBCKOM BacTH B MpaBneHue Akosa II 
Crroapta MW H3JlarasIMCch KOHCTHTYUMOHHbIC fpHHUHMbI. 


K cmp. 227 


Sans cérémonie (fp.) — 6e3 nepemonnii 


, description of men -—— o6ulHocTb, oObeqMHeHHe JtO.1eit 


K cmp. 228 


) so exploded — tak yctapen 


K cmp. 229 
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has shortened his journey to Rome — Tosopa. uto bepk «He noexat B Pum», Mein 
uMeeT B BHAY AKOOb! GoxmeCTBEHHBIM aBTOPHTeET MancKOH BNacTH HW ee «HeNOrpeLlln- 
MOCTb» 


the offense for which James II was expelled —- Tlonbitka Akopa Il pecraspHpopath 
a6cOJ10TH3M VM MpaBMTb JIM4HO, He CYHTAaACh C NapaMeHTOM, MpHBela K erO HH310%Ke- 
HHO B 1688 rogy. 


K cmp. 231 


Marquis de Lafayette — Mapu Ko3ed Jlacafiet (1757—1834). @panuy3cKwi mosn- 
THYeckHi JleaTeb. Bo Bpema Both! 3a HeE3aBHCHMOCTh CpaxkaJICA Ha CTOPOHE AMEpHKaH- 
ues. OHH H3 BOK Ae yMepeHHo-sHKGepatbHO Gypxya3HH B HadabHbId nepHog Ppan- 
uy3ckoi 6ypxya3HoH PeBooUnH. CTOPOHHHK KOHCTHTYUHOHHOH MOHapxun, Jladaet 
CTPeMWJICA NOMELUATh LaJIbHeHLUeEMy pa3BHTHIO peBOJIOUHH. 


a declaration of rights ... to the National Assembly, on the 11th of July, 1789 —— Jexsa- 
| paunva He3apncumoctTH Gpiia npeanoxeHa YupeantesbHomy co6pannto Jladaitetom, 
v36paHHbIM $Bulle-MpedcegaTesiem coOpanua BMecto GesgeicTBOBaBUero MpeAcemaTensa 
apxvennckona Brenuckoro. Ita Aeknapalua aBvslacb YacTbro Gonee nono JeKnapa- 


UHM NpaB yesOBeKa HW PpaxkaHHHa, NPHHATOH YupeavtesbHbim coOpannem 26 aprycta 
, 1789 roga. 


' K cmp. 232 


Count Vergennes — rpad BepxeHH, MMHHCTp MHOCTpaHABIx Ae Ppanunn npH JIw0- 
Bpuxe XVI 


| Louis XVI —- panuy3ckui Koponb JItonopuk XVI, Haxoausica y Baactn c 1774 no 
1792 rou 
and the Augean stable of parasites and plunderers too abominably filthy to be cleansed, 
by anything short of a complete and universal revolution — Mein cuntaet, ¥t0 dpanuy3- 
ckHH aGcomoTH3M JO1%KeH SbITh CMeTeH PeLUHTesIbHbIM CHOCOGOM, T. €. peBOsOUNEH, 
Kak, COracHO ApeBHerpeveckoii Jeren ae, B OAKH eb ObIIH OYMUIEHb! KOHIOIWHH laps 
Asrusa Tepaksiom, HalipaBHBLUHM B HWX BOJbI ABYX pexk. 


K cmp. 233 


In the case of Charles I and James Il of England — Kapn | Crroapr Obi HH3J1I0%KeH B 
pe3yubrate aHrnuiickot Gypxya3Ho pepontounn 1640—-1660 roxoB, Akos Il —B pe- 
3yIbTaTe «caBHOH peposmouHMH» 1688—1689 roazoB 


K cmp. 235 
| which pursued the unfortunate Scotch, in the affair of 1745 — cm. kom. x cTp. 194 


K cmp. 236 


as if he were sorry it was pulled down — bactwiua, nommTuyeckad ThopbMa C KOHAa 
} XVI Beka; 4epe3 roa nocne ee wiTypMa 14 wronsa 1789 roga 6pina cpbita. 
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We have rebuit’ Newgate — Hbtorelitckaa TroppMa (B JloHnOHe) ObIIa 3aHOBO OT- 
cTpoexa Mocje noxkapa BO Bpema MaTexa Fopaona B 1780 rogy. Jlopa xopmx Topnou 
BO3IlaBH] MATEK C LeJIbIO 3aCTaBHTb JlapsiaMeHT aHHy/IHpoBaTb akT 1778 roga 06 
o6neryeHHA NOO*eHHR KaTONMKOB B AHIJIMH. 


to whom Newgate is rather a bediam than a prison — IIpurosopeHunii kK aTHeTHeMy 
3akmioyenHlo B HptoreatcKkon TroppMe, TopaoH mposel TaM OcTaTOK X%KH3HH, YCTpaH- 
Baad BCEBO3MOXHbIe yBeCeJICHHA. 


K cmp. 237 


Bunyan’s Doubting Castle and Giant Despair — o6pa3bi-atsieropHn 43 NOBeCTH aHr- 
wMuckoro Mmucateta 3oxK Pectaspaunn [kona Benpana «IlyTb nasomMHHKa» (The 
Pilgrim's Progress, 1678). TlaneHue bactusimv kak CHMBOJI NaeHHA WecnOTH3Ma acco- 
uuupyetca y [etna c ocBoboxAeHHeM repoeB NOBeCTH 3 3aMKa CoMHEHHA, B KOTOPOM 
o6utano Purautckoe Otyasnne. 


The National Assembly, before and at the time of taking the Bastille, were sitting at 
Versailles -- TenepasbHble WITaTbl OTKPbIIHCh B pe3HJeEHUMH (paHly3cKHX KOposieH 
Bepcane 5 maa 1789 roma. 


a plot was forming ... for demolishing the National Assembly — [locne toro, Kak 
Tenepanbuple witate! 17 wrona 6bIM npespawienb! 8B HattnoHambHoe coOpaHHue, a OHO 
9 uwona o6baBHO ce6a YupenutenbHbIM coOpaHvemM, B NpHABOpHbIX Kpyrax cTaJu 
TOTOBHTHCA K TOMY, YTOOKI ero paxorHnaTb: WIA 9TOTO K Bepcaso cTAHyJM BOHCKa Non 
KOMaHJOBaHHeM rpada ge Bpoto. Ho Onarogapa pewiMTenbHbIM NeACTBHAM NapHoxKaH 
3arOBOp MpoBasinica. 


by a coup de main(gp.) — c NOMOUWbIO NyT4a, NepeBopota 


troops in the pay of France —- HaeMubie BOvcka 


K cmp. 238 


as had been done the year before to the Parliamem of Paris — B 1788 roay aenytatbi 
Napwxckoro MapaMeHTa OTKa3aIHCb NPWH3HATb 3aKOHHBIMH MoAMHCAaHHbIe Jlou0BH- 
kom XVI B Bepcane 32HKTbI O BBeACHHH ABYX HOBbIX HasorosB, 3a YTO ObIIM Ha BpeMsA 
cocjaHbl B Tpya (cm. 06 3ToM nogpo6ubti paccka3 [etna Ha ctp. 280). 


in page fourteen —B HacTosuIem w30aHHH — Ha cTp. 230 


K cmp. 239 


The foreign troops — CM. KOM. BBIILIe 


K cmp. 240 


the éclat (Gp.) — pe3sonanc, OTKIHK 
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the Hospital of the Invalids — Tax Mea Ha3pipan Hotel des Invalides — Jbopen 
HHBAaJIHAOB, NOCTpOeHHbI B 1670 roay ANA CTapbIxX CONZaT HW MHBA/INOB BOHHBI. 


K cmp. 241 


Foulon (tounee Foullon )— Ko3eh Pynon, renepasbHbli wHCNeKTOp *uHaHCOB NpHA 
Jltonosuke XVI. ka3Hen Haponom 22 urona 1789 rona 


Berthier, his son-in-law — 39Tb Pynona beptbe, cOopuiuk HasOroB, Ka3HeH B TOT %*Ke 
eHub, YTO WH Dyson 


K cmp. 242 


The head struck upon spikes, which remained for years upon Temple Bar — Jlo 1772 ro- 
Ma cyulecTBoBal OObIYaH BhICTaBIATb TONOBLI Ka3HeHHbIX Ha orpage Temnsia. Temple 
Bar (ucm.) — JlonnoHcKHe BOpOTa Neped 3HaHHeM Temmiia, apXHTeKTYPHbIM aHcamMO- 


Jem B WeHTpe ropoga. B Hem HaXOAATCH OBe W3 YeTbIPeX lOpHANYeCKMX KOpNopallnii 
JIonnoHa, 


the execution of Damien, torn to pieces by horses — PoGept Ppaxcya Jlamben (1714— 
1757), 6Gpbin Ka3HeH 3a NOkyweHHe Ha JItomoBHKa XV. Tlocne yxacHbIxX My4eHHH ero pa- 
30pBasH Oa bMH Ha Cpescxok nnowagu B Mapuxe. 


who committed the burnings and devastations in London in 1780 —- Bo spemsa Matexa 
Fopaona B JIoHAoHe NpoxcxogMaM NOxKappl w rpabexn. 


Hétel de Ville (gp.) —- patyuia 
K cmp. 243 


those in Hreland-— B npespauweHHow B aHrsaviickylo KooHMIO UpaanaHn “acto 
BCIbIXHBaH BOCCTaHHA. Tak Ha3. «KapaTesIbHble 3aKOHbIy (kKOHeL XVII—nepsas no- 
ywtopuHa XVIII Beka) bakTHYeCKH JIMLUIHIH HpsaHAWeB-KaTOWKOB BCeX MOAHTHYECKHX 
WM rpaxkAaHCKHX NpaB, 4TO BbI3bIBAIO B CTpaHe pe3KOe HEMOBOJIbCTBO H MPHBOAHIO K 
BOOPYXCHHBIM KOHQJIHKTaM. 


the expedition to Versailles, October the 5th and 6th — JleatenbHoctb Yupeantesp- 
Horo coOpaHua Ha NepBoM 939Tane peBOOUHH ONpeneraNach WHTepecaMH KpyNHO 
Gypxya3HH, 4TO BBIZbIBAIO HEAOBO.IBCTBO TpeTbero cocuOBHs. CorsamaTeAbcTBO 
YupeauntenbHoro co6panua HW hapHxcKorO MYHHUMManMTeTa pa3zo6ayal OAM M3 
BoxueH peBomtounH Mapat. [ocne packpbiTHa HM apHcTOKpaTH4eckoro 3aroBopa 
5—6 oxta6psa 1789 rofa caHKrONOTEI COBeEpLUMJIA NOXOD B Bepcasib WH 3aCcTaBHIH KOpo- 
slesckyro cembio H YupeautenbHoe co6panxve mepeexaTb B Mapwx. Hwoxe Meth aenaet 
HECKOJIbKO 3aMe4aHHt B CBA3H C paccka30m bepka 06 3Tom coObITHH. 


K cmp. 244 


by the delay of the King in not sanctioning ... the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the decrees of the fourth of August — Jlwonosuk XVI He cpa3y CAHKUMOHHpPOBAal AekKpeTbi 
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YupeautetbHoro co6paHua, B YacTHOCTH, NpHHATHIe 4 — 11 aprycta 1789 roma — 06 ot- 
MeHe OapLUHHbI H JIMYHOH 3aBHCHMOCTH KpecTbaH, H /[eknapanMio npaB, NpHHATyFO 
26 aprycta Toro x%«e Toga. 
















K cmp. 245 
, Garde du Corps (fp.) — nei6-rpapana 


the national cockade 4 HHxKe a counter-cockade — TpexuseTHaax KOKapja u Genaa Ko- 
- Kapaa 


K cmp. 246 


the Paris militia — Hauwonanbyasa reaps, BO rape KOTOpoH nocne B3aTHA Bactu- 
> uuu wu no 1791 roma ctoan reHepan Jlacaitet 


K cmp. 247 


trapanning =trepanning (oT rnarona trepan — 3aMaHHBaTb, OOMAaHBIBaTb) 
M. Bailley (npasunsuo Bailly), the Mayor of Paris — Kan Cunssen Baiin (1736 — 


1793), oH ¥3 TMaepoB KpynHoH 6ypxya3HH, M3p Tlapwxa B .1789—1791 rogax. Ka3nen 
no npuropopy PesontoumoHnHoro tpu6yxana. 


K cmp. 248 


tout @ coup et tous ensemble (gip.) — acex BMecTe, pa30M 


K cmp. 250 


the Mosaic account of the Creation — paccka3 0 coTBOpeHHH Mpa mpuBeren B Iepsoit 
kHure Monceeson (Buitue, ra. 1) 


K cmp. 251 


He has also forgotten to put in Peter. — Mein nonaraet, uto anocton Metp c kn109amu 
OT pad Tak %Ke CTOWT MeXKAY 4YeIOBEKOM H ero co3faTeseM. 





K emp. 253 


The key of St. Peter, and the key of the Treasury — Llepxosp u rocyfapcTBo onMueTBO- 
} parotcs y Feina ps o6pa3ax anoctona Tlerpa c xro¥amMu OT pas HM rocysapcTBeHHOTO 
| ka3HayeHcTBa. 
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K emp. 255 


no such thing as a constitution exists — Eauuoi koncTHTyuMH B AHTIHH HeT. Konctu- 
TYUMOHHOE MpaBO COCTOMT V3 pa3HYHbIX MapJaMeHTCKHX aKTOB, CyAeOHbIX pelleHHii 
M KOHCTHTYUMOHHBIX OObrIyacs. 


the Tiers Etats (fp.) — TpeTbe cocnoBne 


K cmp. 256 


the present Mr. Pitt Flutr Yunpam Moana (1759—1806), anrauiickui rocy- 
HapcTBeHHbi WH MOAMTHYeCKHH AeaTenb, npemMbep-MuHHCTp B 1783—1801 u 1804- 
1806 ronax 


K cmp. 258 


the author of “On the Wealth of Nations” — Umeerca 8 BHAY O/MH 3 BbIAarOUMXcs 
mpeactaputerei knaccuyeckow 6ypxya3HOH NonMTHYecKOH 3kKOHOMMH Azam CMHT 
(Adam Smith, 1723-1790) u ero ocHoBHoe counHeHue «Accreqopahue Oo Mmpupore H 
Mpw4nHax 6oratctsa Haponos» (An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 


of Nations, 1776). 
K cmp. 259 


the Comedy of Errors — Tlapnamentckylo NpoueAypy ronocoBaHHA 3a NpewocTaBse- 
Hue cy6cHaMit M OTYeTHOCTb B pacxoAoBaHun HX Mew nazbiBaeT KOMegMeH omNOOK, 
umes B Buggy mbecy Uexcnupa «Komeaua onin6oK», B KOTOPOH MpOHCXOAHT Macca 
HeOpa3yMecHHH. 


In England, this right is said to reside in a metaphor, shown at the Tower for six-pence 
or a shilling a-piece. So are the lions, etc.— B Aura roBopaT, ¥TO paso OOPABJIATE 
BOHHY H 3aKIO4aTbh MHP NpHHaANexKUT KOPOHEe, KOTOPylO MOKa3bIBalOT B JIOHOHCKOM 
Tayspe 3a WecTHNeHCOBMK WIM LIWIMHT, Tam xe MOKa3bIBalOT H JIbBOB, MW ObiIO GbI 
pa3yMHee cka3aTb, 4TO 3TO NpaBoO NpHHadexut u uM. len danee NoAYepKMBAaeT, YTO 
HeBaxKHO, KOPOJIb KJIM NapsaMenT O6sanatoT 9THM MpaBoM, H6o BO BCeX CTpaHax Ha BOHHE 
HaxKHBAaIOTCA Te, KTO NeAWT HW pacxonyeT HapowHble cpeuctBa, metaphor — 3d. kopona, 
JleB — CHMBOJT KOposeBcKOH BslacTu. So are the lions AWKHe 3BepH CODepxKaJINCh 
B Tay3pe c MOMeHTa ero nocTpoiiku B XIII Bexe w 20 1834 roga; nocne 9TOFO WX Nepe- 
BeJIH B 300T1apkK B PHaDKeHT-Napke. 


for any inanimate metaphor is no more than a hat or a cap — «uunanbi (hattar) H «HO4- 
Hble€ KOJINaKH», WIM «uuamkH» (mMOsser), HPORWMYeCKoe Ha3BaHHe NOJIMTHYECKHX pynnn- 
posok B IWeeunv p XVIII sexe. «I nanbm noaaepxuBasM MoHapxnueckylo PpaHuHto, 
«wankv» 6bLIH CTOPOHHMKaMH MHPHOH NOMTHKH B OTHOWeHHAX C PoccHel (BO BTO- 
pot nonopuxe XVIII sexa Wseuna GesycnewiHo Boepana c PycckwM rocydapcTBoM). 
Bo BHYTpeHHHX Aeax «LIANE HW «UankH» TIpOBOAHIM (baKTHYeCKH OAHY HW Ty %Ke M0- 
JUTHKY NOALepKKH pa3BuBatowlelica SOypxya3HH. Haspipad aHrIMHckytO KOPOHy «uLIA- 
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nom WK «mankoi», Dew Tem caMbIM nos4epKHBaeT GecnpHHUHIHOCTh KOpOeBCKO 
BJIaCTH, KOrga MesIO KacaeTCd YMHOXEHHA AOXOAOB NOCpeACTBOM BOHHBI. 



























Aaron’s molten calf (6u62.)— 30n0TOH Teneu, CHenaHHbIi nepBOCBALLeCHHHKOM 
Aapouom. Emy MOKJIOHAJINCh eBpeH. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s [,nebjukad'neza] golden image —s Kuure npopoxa Jlanunna 
(rn. 3, ct. 1—7) paccka3bIBaeTCa, Kak BaBHJIOHCKHH «uapb Hasyxofonocop caenan 
3000TOH HCTyKaH, 4TOGbI BCe NOKJIOHAJIMCh eMy» 


K cmp. 262 


as minister from America, during the war — cM. Kom. k cTp. 211 





M. Beaumarchais —— dpaHuy3ckui nupamatypr IIbep Ortocren Kapon ae bomapuie 
(1732—- 1799) 

a hard-deating Dutchman — Pew nuaget o Kapne I! Crroapte, anrimiickom koposie 
B 1660-—1685 rogax. Jo pectappaunn Crraptos xn B TonnaHann. 


K cmp. 265 


House of Peers — nanata nopaoB 


K cmp. 266 


Sternhold and Hopkins — Tomac Ctepnxong u Jlxon Tonkwnc, anriuiickue mo3Tbl 
XVI Beka, nepepogusuM ncaimbt uaps Japuga. Most Axon Pouectep Hanncan Ha HHX 
cieqyroulyto 3mArpammy: 


Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David’s psalms, 
To make the heart right glad: 
But had it been King David’s fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By God ’twould set him mad. 


K cmp. 267 
when the Dissenter’s Bill was before the English Parliament — businb o guccuueHtax 
Opul BHeceH B Napsament B 1702 rogy (cM. Takxe KOM. K CTp. 44 ). 
K cmp. 269 
The burnings of Smithfield — Ha noowaan Cmutduna, B Jlongoue, B XVI Bexe cxH- 


Tas MpOTeCTAHTOB HW €peTHKOB. 


an Episcopal minister — cBauwiunhvk envcKonasIBio#, T. €. aHTHKaHCKOH, WepkKBH 
The revoking the edict of Nantes — Hautckuii 92ukt 1598 roga, no KoTOpomy ryreHo- 
TaM MpegOcTaBsIAIHch cBOOOAa OTMpaBsIeHHA KyJIbTa WH MOMMTHYeCKHe MpaBa, Spit 
oTmeHeH B 1685 roay JItoaoBHKoM XIV. 
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K cmp. 270 


chartered towns--- [pu Bunbrenbme 3aBoepatene ropoda nosy4ann pa3M4npie 
XApTHH, B KOTOPBIX G6BIIH 3aNHCaHbi HX NpHBHJICrHH. 


test-laws — NpHHATBI aHrMitcKHM napsiamMeHTom B 1673 rofy «AKT Oo fmpucare». 
CornacHo 3ToMy 3aKOHy, a Takxe «AKTy 0 kopnopaunsax» (1661) Ba rocyaZapcTBeHHyto 
W BOCHHY!1O cayxGy NPHHHMAJIMCh JIMA, NPHCArHyBLIMe B TOM, 4YTO OHM MpHHasiexat 
K aHTJIMKAHCKOW LepkBH. TakHM 06pa30M, KaTOJIHKH He HMCJIM BO3MOXKHOCTH 3aHHMaTbCA 
TOCYapcTBeHHOH H NOHTHYCCKOM MeEATEbHOCTLWO. 


the unrepresented part of England — yacth AHrsMn, He HMerOLlad NpeACTaBUTeNbCTBA 
B llapsiaMeHte 


K cmp. 272 


rotten boroughs (ane4., ucm.) -— «ruvapie MecTteyku». Tax B Anramu B XVIIE---Ha- 
yane XIX peka Ha3bIBaJIMCh NPHUIeAUIHe B yNaAOK ropoga, YHCNO H3ONpaTeJen B KOTO- 
pbx 610 HHYTOXRKHO Maso, HO KOTOPbie Ha OCHOBe CTAapbIX NPHBHJerH NO-lmpexHeMy 
NoOcbiaJM BeNyTaTOB B MapsamMenT 


K cmp. 273 


“to the family vault of all the Capulets” —- ei HeoaHoxpatHo oOpaumiaetca k Hexc- 
Mupy, ACHOAb3yA B cBOeH paboTe CHTYyallHH W3 ero NpPOM3BeAeHHA, Ha3BaHHA CaMHXx 
Npon3BedeHHH. 


would send to Holland for a man - Pea ugeT o Bunbienbme II] Opanckom. 


K cmp. 274 


was upwards of cight months in hand — nucanach OonbUe BOChMH MeCALieB 
the water — 3d. Jla-Manw 


K cmp. 275 


Montesquieu, President of the Parliament of Bordeaux -- Pew, uaet o paHuy3cKoM 
npocsetutese Ulapne MouTeckbe, KOTOPHI 3aHHMa DOJDKHOCTh OAHOFO W3 Npe3HJeH- 
tos Bopaxocckoro napjamenta. 


Abbé Raynal — a6Gat Penasm (1713 —1796), ppatuy3cKnii ucTopHk, neater FIpocse- 
teHua; Obi GH30K SHUMKONenMCTaM 


Quesnay — Ppancya Kens (1694—1774), hpaHuy3ckHH 9KOHOMHCT, OCHOBONOJIOXx- 
HMK UIKOBI pu3IHOKpaTos (cM. KOM. kK Query XLX, crp. 322), Mapkc Ha3Ban Kens «onHHM 
W3 OCHOBaTeeH NONMTHYeECKOH 9KOHOMHM (Mapke K. H Dureape ®. Cou, 
Maa. 2, T. 23, ctp. 331). 
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Turgot — dpanuy3ckni rocytapcTBeHHbli jeatenb WH 2kOHOMHCT AHH Po6ep Kak 
Tropro (1727—-1781), KpynHeHH NMpedcTaBHTeb WIKOJe PH3KOKpaToB 


K cmp. 276 


In the war which France afterwards engaged in — 6opb6a Ppanunn npotuB AurnKn 
3a CBOW kKOsIOHHN B Cea AmMepuke 


the treaty of alliance between France and America — cM. KOM. k cTp. 211 


the Queen of France — mpanuy3ckaa Koponepa Mapua Antyaketta (1755—1793), 
cynpyra JIrtonosuKa XVI 


K cmp. 277 


as an American officer — 3a yyactue B Boiiwe 3a He3aBucHMocTD Jladatety 6nin0 
TIpHCBOeHO BOWHCKOe 3BaHHe reHepasia aMepHKaHCKOH apMHH. 


M. Necker was displaced in May, 1781 -- Kak Hexxep, Munuctp dunancos Jlion0- 
Buka XVI. Emy npHnaaexuT BAHASA pOJb B NOZTOTOBKe CO3bIBa T eHepasIbHbIX LUTAaTOB 
1789 rona. 


the extravagant administration of M. Calonne — Muuuctp punancos c 1783 101787 roa, 
Iapnab Kanon accurHosan 6osbuiKe CpeAcTBa Ha pacxObI JBOpa, WHpOKO MpHGeras k 
3aHMam. 


K cmp. 278 


under the style of an “Assembly of the Notables”... who met in 1787 -- Co6panna Ho- 
ta6sneH Bo PpakuMH W3 NpeACTAaBMTeNeH BOpAHCTBa, WYXOBeHCTBa H BepxyukH Oyp- 
*KYa3HM CO3bIBAJINCh KOPOJIEBCKOH BaCTbIO C Ll€JIbIO BbICYIUATb MHEHHE NO pa3JIH4HbIM 
(bwHaHCOBLIM HW aMMHMCTpaTHBHbIM BompocaM. B 1787 rogy Kanon co3pan co6panne 
HOTa6seH HW NOCTABAN Mepes HM BOIIpOC O HaOroBOH HW APyrHx sbHHAHCOBLIX pedbopmax. 
Hota6sm He cormacHiuch mponectw pedopmbl, H Kanon Obi BbIHyxKAeH yHTH B OT- 
cTaBky. 


K cmp. 279 
Count D’Artois — rpap a’Aptya, Mnagwui 6par JItonosnka XVI 


Letters de Cachet (fp., ucm.) — koponesckuni yka3 06 w3rHaHHMH (HIM 3aTOYeHHH) 
6e3 cyaa M CJIEACTBUA; CKpensaica AH4YHOM NeyaTbIo KOpona 


K cmp. 280 


the Duke de Choiseul — repuor Ulya3enb. dbpanuy3ckni rocyfapcTBeHHbIM aeaTesb, 
pykoBoan nonMTHKOH @PpaHunn B 1758—-1770 rogax 


a Bed of Justice — «noxKemM CNpaBeAJIMBOCTH» Ha3blBasIOCh 3aceMaHWe NapsiaMeHTa C 
y4acThem xkopojs. TpeanoxkeHuHa kKoOponA Ha NMOMOGHDIX 3aceMaHWAX CTaHOBHJIKCb 
3akouHom. TocneaHee Takoe 3acenaHue (c y¥actHem JitonosnKka XVI) 6bi0 B 1787 roay. 
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in the manner mentioned in page 121 —p HacTOsLeM H3faHHM peyb 06 9TOM MET 
Ha cTp. 277 


K cmp. 282 


Cour pleniére (@p.) — coOpakue npesctaButened apucTOKpaTHH, CO3bIBAeEMOe KOPO- 
JiGM B TOPXKECTBEHHDIX CLYYaAX 


K cmp. 283 


the province of Brittany -- bpetab, ucTopwyeckaa MpoOBHHUKA Ha ceBepo-3anane 
@Ppanunn 


the last of which was in 1614 — B cBa3v c ytBepxaeHHeM abcostoTH3Ma pH JIos0- 
puke XIII TenepanbHpre witater c 1614 rofa He co3bIBanMCb B TeyeHHe 175 net. 


in favor of the mode of 1614 — T. e. 3a roslocopaHue NOCOCIOBHO. OHakO 9TO peLieHHe 
HHKOrFO He YNOBJIETBOPHJIO, HB CTAPHHHbI persaMeHT BbIGOpoOB GbII0 BHECeHO BaxKHOE 
H3MeHeHHe: YHCHO MeMyTAaTCKHX MeCT AIA TpeTberO COCMOBUR YOBAMBaJIOCb NO cpaB- 
HEHHIO C 4YHCIOM MECT JIA KaxXDOFO W3 ABYX NPHBHJerMpOBaHHbIx COCOBMH (apHCTOKpa- 
THH WH DYXOBeHCTBA). 


K cmp. 285 


Abbe Sieyes — a66at Cuitec, ImMany21b Ko3ed (1748--1836), eaten dpanuy3cKon 
peposounn, genytat Tenepanbybix utatos 1789 roga oT tTpeTbero coczoBus Ta- 
pywxa. IIpuHuman yyactue B BbipadotKe J[exiapaunu mpaB 4erOBeKa M [paxkaHHHa. 


as the English barons opposed King John — Kpynubie 3emesIbHbie tbeonabl BbICTy- 
nam npoTus Moana Be33emesbuHoro u BbIHyAWIM ero B 1215 roxy mognucatb Be.tuKyto 
XapTHIO BOJIbHOCTeH (CM. KOM. Kk cTp.157). 


K cmp. 286 


je ne sais quoi (fip.) — 4TO-To TaKoe 


Agrarian Justice 


Bpowsopa «ArpapHas cnpaBeAMBOCTb» HamMcaHa 34Mo 17951796 roaa Bo PpaH- 
UHH B OTBET Ha Mponopedb anrsuitckoro enuckona Yotcoua «O myapoctw # OmarocTH 
rocnona, co3gapmero GoraTbix uw 6enHEIX». B 6poulrope ocyxXAaeTCA CyllecTByOWlaar 
cucTema pacnpenenenua coGcTseHHOCTH M pa3BHBaeTca yTONMYeCKHii MpoeKT oGecneye- 
HMA HeEHMYULWX 3a C¥eT HasoroBoro O6oxeHHA GoraTEIxX. OnHaKo B ueOM paboTa 
CBHZeTeIBCTBYeT O KPH3HCe MpocBeTHTeNBCKHX B3risfnoB Mena. 
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Author’s Inscription 
to the Legislature and the Executive Directory 
of the French Republic 


K cmp. 295 


Directory — J\upextropus, pykoBoqaWwHa opraH BiacTH BO @paHhuHH c oKTsOpA 
1795 no HosOpp 1799 roga. UcnonHutenbHaa Bractb B /lupeKTOpHH HaxOAMmach B 
PykaxX MATH 4WIeHOB-AMpeKTOPOB, 3akKOHOaTesbHaA 3akoHOaTebHOrO KOpnyca B 
coctaBe Cospeta 500 u Copeta Ctapefimun. 


K cmp. 296 


the present Constitution of the French Republic —— koncturyuns, mpuxstaa B 1795 rony 
(III roa pecny6nnxn) 


my former colleagues —- B 1792 roay Niu Obi w36paH aenytaton: KouBenta; nocue 
KOHTPpeBOAIOHMOHHOLO MepeBopota 9 TepmMuAOpa (27 Homa 1794) uw naneHHa PoGecnbe- 
pa OH CHOBa 3aHAJI CBOe MecTO B KouxBexte. Oanaxo [lein pemuterbHO OcyxdaeT Tep- 
MHOpHanues, NpotectyeT NpoTnB «koHcTHTyuUMH II] roga» u TpebyeT BOCCTAaHOBJICHHA 
Bceo6uero H36HpaTeIbHOTO MpaBa. 


with a proportion of a certain tax called “direct” —To «koxnctutyuun [Il roza» 436u- 
paTesIbHoe mpaBo 6bIIO WeH3OBbIM, MpaBO ronoOca HMeJM TO/bKO JIMUa, yRaTHBLIKe 
onpeneneHHbIn HaJor. 


that of Babeuf — «3aroBop paBHEIx» nox pykoBpozctBom [pakxa ba6eda. IMpeactas- 
sia CO60H yTOMM4eCKH-KOMMYHHCTHY4ECKOe PEBOJHOUHOHHOe BHXKeHHe BO MpaHuni 
B 1795—1796 rogax. PykoBOAHJIO DBWXKEHHEM TaHHOoe OG6LIeECTBO «paBHbIX» BO rlaBe 
c Babedom. Leb ero 3akt04asach B NpOBeACHHH peBOJIIOUMM VW JOCTHKEHHH TOIUIKH- 
HOrO PaBCHCTBa MOXY JIFOMbMH TOCPeACTBOM KOMMYHHCTHYCCKOTO nepeycTpolictBa 
o6mectBa. «3aroBOp paBHbIX» Npeanosaran cBepxenke JIupexTopun HW ycTaHOBsIeHHe 
PeBOJHOMHOHHOH AUKTaTypb! TpynsuiMxca. B Mae 1796 roma «3aroBOp paBHBIX» 6bIJ1 
packppit, a babe ka3Hen. Hecmotpa Ha He3peyocTb B3riagoB babeda, ocHoBono- 
JIOKHUKH HayyHoro KOMMYHH3Ma MapKkc HM DHTeJIbC BbICOKO OUCHHBANH ero TeATeJIb- 
HOCTb HK OTHOCHJM erO CO¥HHEHHA K «TOM JIHTepaType, KOTOpad BO BCEX BEJIMKHX pe- 
BOJIIOUMAX HOBOFO BPeMCHH BLIpaxkasia Tpe6oBpaHua MposeTapwata» (MapKc K. u 
Durenbe M, Cow H3a. 2, r. 4, ctp. 455). 


that ... of “royalists” — 3aroBpop posalucTos, cpeaH KOTOpbIX 6blIO MHOrO 9MHKIpaH- 
Tos, B 1796 roay. bei HanpaBsen npotus upextopuu. 


K cmp. 297 ‘ 


the tragical revolutionary government — ako6uuckni Konsent, HaxOdsllMiica y BJlac- 
TH B Me€pHOA HaMBbICWIero 3TaNa PpaHily3ckoH S6ypxya3HOH peBoHOULMH — AKOOHHCKOK 
AuKTatypbi (2 Hrona 1793—27 wironsa 1794). Mpuxon skoOuHleB K BNacTH COBNas C Ca- 
MbIM KPHTHY€CKHM MOMEHTOM B XKH3HH pecnyOMKH, Kora OBe TpeTH TeppHTOpHH 


CTpaHbl HaXOAMJIHCh B Pykax BparoB PeBO-TIOUHH. 
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exacrable Reign of Terror — Tak Hein Ha3pipaet 1793 roa. roa peBonOUMKOHHOrO 
Teppopa, HanpaBJIeHHOrO NpoTHB cH KOKTppeBoouHH. Tein He NOHHMaA NpHYHH 
o6octpstoueiica Sopp6nr B akOOMHCKOM 60Ke, MbiTatca NpAMUpHTb Soproulneca 
napTHH, Oka3asicA CBA3A4HHBIM C %*XHPOHAKCTaMH. B geka6pe 1793 roga Mein 611 apec- 


TOBaH Ha OCHOBaHHH AekpeTa O NOAO3PHTeJIbHbIX KH DO HOAOps 1794 roga HaxogMIca 
B THPbMe. 


Salut et Fraternité.(fp.)— Ao caunakua wu oa 30pascTByet 6patctBo. 


Author’s English Preface 
K cmp. 298 


the present war — Peub naet o BoaHe MpaHuHH C KOATHUHeH eEBponedcKux rocylapcTB 


uM mpexne scero c Asctpvel B nepxoa JIupektopuH. BoiiHa ocobeHHO OGoCTpHach B 
1796— 1797 ronax. 


Agrarian Justice 
K cmp. 301 


Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Job (6u61.) — opesHeespelicxue natTpuapxn Aspaam, Mcaax, 
Vaxos w Hos 


“Agrarian Law” — Ouesnano, HMeloTCA B BY pa3IH4Hble NpoeKTbl 3emMeNbHOH 
pedopmpi Bo MpaHunn HakaHyHe 1789 roga 


Means by Which the Fund Is to Be Created 


K cmp. 303 


emprunts (@p.) — 3aHMbI 


K cmp. 304 


In looking over the discourse of the English Minister, Pitt — Yunpam Mutts 1782 rozy 
6bIn MHHHCTpoM uHHaHcos BesHkoOputannu. 


as he has done, on the wild project of setting up Bourbon kings — Mutt, o4WH w3 riaB- 
HbIX OpraHH3aTOpoB kKOaNHUHA eBpoMefickUX TOCyAapCTB NPOTHB PpeBOJIOUMOHHOH 
@panuun, nbitasica pectaspHposatb bypGoxos 


K cmp. 308 


a tontine (um., Gun.) — TOHTHHA, O2Ha H3 POpM rocyAapcTBEHHOrO PeHTHOrO 3aHMa. 
CyWHOcTb TOHTHHbI B CleAyOWleM: TrocyaapcTBo Nosyyaso kpeQHT OT Tpynnb! JHU, 
OGObEMHHEHHBIX B TOBAPHUIECTBO, KOTOPOMY OHO BEIMIa4YABaO NPOUEHTH HW NOraleHHe 
nO Tex NOP, NOka %*XHBbI 4YNeHbI TOBapHulectBa. Bos CyMMa BBINIa4HBaeMbIx JOXOAOB 
pacnpesenaach NPONOpLHOHAaSbHO NepBOHAYaJBHbIM B3HOCaM YJICHOB TOBAapHIecTBa. 
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Tlocne kaxz0ro CMEPTHOFO CJIydad PeHTa OCTAHOLUHXCA B RKHBbIX YWICHOB YBCJIN4UHBAAaCh. 


Ha3paHve «TOHTHHa» MpOMCXOAHKT OT HMeHH HealonutTanckoro GaHKupa JI. Toutu 
(XVII sex). 





K cmp. 309 


supporting the despotism of Austria —— Anriua noajepxuBasia MOHapXxH4eckyto ABCT- 
PHto. BoeBaBILYtO C BecHbI 1792 roga NPOTHB peBOIOUKOHHOH PpaHunH WH HEODHOKpaTHO 
TepleBulyto Kpynuble Nopaxennsg (B GuTBe pH Banbmu. 1792. B Fbemonte, 1796). 


M. B. Slaz yHosa 


